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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Smithsonian  Institution, 
Waifhlngton^  D.  61,  Jnne  11^  1902. 
To  the  CoiigresK  of  the  United  Statf^s: 

In  accordance  with  tlie  act  of  incoiporation  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  approved  January  4,  1889,  I  have  the 
•     honor  to  submit  to  Congress  tlie  annual  report  of  that  associa- 
tion for  the  year  1901. 

I  have  the  honor  to  he,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 

servant, 

S.  P.  Langley, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  William  P.  Fkye, 

President  pro  tempore  United  States  iStnate. 
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ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 


Be  it  enacted,  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  Amei*fca  in  Congress  OMsemiled,  That 
Andrew  D.  White,  of  Ithaca,  in  the  State  of  New  York; 
(leorge  Bancroft,  of  Washin^on,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
l)ia;  Justin  Winsor,  of  Cambridge,  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts; William  F.  Poole,  of  Chicago,  in  the  State  of  Illinois; 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of  Maryland; 
Clarence  W.  Bowen,  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  created  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name 
of  the  American  Historical  Association,  for  the  promotion  of 
historical  studies,  the  collection  and  preservation  of  historical 
manuscripts,  and  for  kindred  purposes  in  the  interest  of 
American  history  and  of  history  in  America.  Said  associa- 
tion is  authorized  to  hold  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  so  far  only  as  may  be  necessary  to  its  lawful 
ends  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  adopt  a  cx)nstitution,  and  to  make  by-laws  not  incon- 
sistent with  law.  Said  association  shall  have  its  principal 
oflBce  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ma}- 
hold  its  annual  meetings  in  such  places  as  said  incorporators 
shall  determine.  Said  association  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  concerning  its  pro- 
ceedings and  the  condition  of  historical  study  in  America. 
Said  Secretary  shall  communicate  to  Congress  the  whole  of 
such  reports,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  he  shall  see  fit.  The 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  authorized  to  per- 
mit said  association  to  deposit  its  collections,  manuscripts, 
books,  pamphlets,  and  other  material  for  history  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  or  in  the  National  Museum;  at  their  dis- 
cretion, upon  such  conditions  and  under  such  rules  as  they 
shall  prescribe. 

[Approved,  January  4,  1881i.J 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


American  Historical  Association, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Smithsonian  Institution, 
\Vm/ungt07i,  B.  C,  June  10,  1902. 

Sir:  In  accoixiancc  with  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  general  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  seven- 
teenth annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  at  Washing- 
ton December  27-31,  1901.  Some  of  the  papers  read  and 
discussed  at  that  meeting  have  been  printed  elsewhere,  and 
some  are  recommended  for  publication  in  this  report,  as  are 
also  several  papers  read  by  title  only.  There  is  also  included 
a  report  of  considerable  length  by  the  Public  Archives  Com- 
mission, showing  the  condition  of  the  official  archives  in  several 
States  and  cities,  and  particularly  the  archives  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia.  As  a  paper  of  unusual  interest,  there 
is  transmitted  an  essay  on  '^  Georgia  and  State  rights,"  by 
Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips,  of  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  for  which  the 
Justin  Winsor  prize  of  the  Association  has  been  awarded. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  Howard  Clark, 

Secretary, 

Mr.  S.  P.  Langley, 

Secretat^y  of  tlie  Sniitlvaonian  Instituti'On. 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. 

The  name  of  this  sooietv  shall  be  The  Ainerioan  Historical 

Association. 

II. 

Its  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  historical  studies. 

III. 

Any  person  approved  by  the  executive  council  niay  become 

a  member  by  paying  $3,  and  after  the  lirst  year  may  continue 

a  member  by  paying  an  annual  fee  of  9S.     On  payment  of  $50 

any  person  may  become  a  life  member,  exempt  from  fees. 

Persons  not  resident  in  the  United  States  may  be  elected  as 

honorary  or  corresponding  members,  and  be  exempt  from  the 

payment  of  fees. 

TV. 

The  officers  shall  be  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  sec- 
retary, a  corresponding  secretary,  a  curator,  a  treasurer,  and 
an  executive  council  consisting  of  the  foregoing  officers  and 
of  six  other  members  elected  by  the  association  with  the 
ex-presidents  of  the  association.  These  officers  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  each  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

V. 

The  executive  council  shall  have  charge  of  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  association,  including  the  election  of  members,  the 
calling  of  meetings,  the  selection  of  papers  to  be  read,  and  the 
determination  of  what  papers  shall  be  published. 

VI. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting, 
notice  of  such  amendment  having  been  given  at  the  previous 
annual  meeting,  or  the  proposed  amendment  having  received 
the  approval  of  the  executive  council. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  in  September,  1884.    Incorporated  by  act  of  CongreaSt  1889. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SEVENTEEBTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION." 


I!y  (.'IIAI1I.KB  li.  Haxkinb,  CorreHptiiiiiri);  Sc-trelary. 

In  ilXil.  for  tbp  tiret  time  since  1895,  the  American  Historical 
AssociutioD  hefd  it^  mmiiHl  meeting  at  Waj^hiugtou.  Six  years 
ago  the  nioeting  was  not  well  attended  and  interest  in  the 
Association  did  not  seem  to  be  growing.  With  intent  of 
awakening  new  interest  and  attracting  the  attention  of  students 
of  history,  it  was  determined  to  hold  some  of  the  meetings  in 
other  places  than  Washington,  especially  under  the  auspices 
and  general  direction  of  the  universities.  The  migratory  plan 
seems  to  Imvt!  proved  sueceKsful.  Doubtless  the  new  life  and 
energy  that  are  everywhere  apparent  in  the  work  of  the 
Association  are  due  in  large  measure  to  other  causes,  but  they 
are  also  in  jmrt  attributable  to  the  fact  that  by  holding  sessions 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  new  members  have  Ijeen  added, 
local  interest  has  been  awaltened,  a  large  number  of  persons 
have  been  enabled  to  attend  its  gatherings,  and  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  recognized  as  really  national  in  its  purpose  and 
scope. 

The  growtii  and  increasing  intlnence  of  the  Association  were 
well  shown  by  the  large  attendance  at  tlio  Washington  meet- 
ing, December  27  to  31,  1901.  It  was  estimated  that  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  200  members  were  in  attendance.  Many  of  them 
came  long  distances.  Representatives  were  present  not  only 
from  the  neighboring  States,  but  from  California  and  Texas, 
as  well  as  from  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  far- 
ther northeast.  There  was  an  unusually  large  representation 
from  the  Southern  colleges  and  universities,  an  indication  not 
only  of  the  value  of  an  occasional  meeting  in  tbe  South,  but 
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also  of  the  developing  interest  in  liistoiT  in  that  region.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  sessions  was  given  to  a  eonsideration  of 
topics  in  Southern  liistorj,  and  aft^r  the  session  those  that 
were  especially  eoneerned  came  together  to  discuss  in  an 
informal  conference  the  general  subject  of  history  teaching  in  • 
the  Southern  States,  The  acqimintanceship  and  mutual  coop- 
eration resulting  from  such  a  gathering  is  likely  to  prove  of 
c-onsidei-able  service  in  the  ailvancement  of  historical  study. 

The  local  committt'f,  of  which  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely  was 
chainimn  and  Mr.  Gilboit  H.  Gmsvenor  v/a»  secretary  and 
treasuri^r.  Tuado  elaborate*  preparations  to  isirefor  the  ent«r- 
tainiiient  of  the  Association.  Nothing  that  could  contribut*' 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those  in  attendance  was 
neglected.  Ex-Senator  and  Mi's.  John  B.  Henderson  gavn  a 
i-eceptiou  t«  the  members  of  the  Association;  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
received  informally  the  lady  members  and  wives  of  members. 
The  privileges  of  the  Cosmos  Club,  which  were  generously 
extended  to  all,  were  much  appreciated.  Arrangements  were 
also  made  to  give  the  amplest  opportunity  to  visit  the  )>laces 
and  the  collections  which  had  s]}ccial  signiticanee  for  the  his- 
torical student.  The  tibniries  of  the  Statt^  and  War  Depart- 
ments were  open  to  inspection  under  the  courteous  supervision 
of  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Allen  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Cheney.  Of  unusual 
interest  and  value  were  the  opjioitunities  of  visiting  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  notably  tlie 
departments  of  documents,  of  prints,  of  manuscripts,  and  of 
maps.  The  hours  spent  in  the  library  were  full  of  protit  and 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  visitoi-s.  Many  students  and 
teachers  will  go  Iwck  to  their  tasks  with  renewed  hope  and 
courage,  and  with  confirmed  convictions  as  to  the  bright  future 
of  historical  scholarship  in  the  United  States.  A  great  library 
conducted  in  the  most  libeiiil  and  enlightened  manner,  offering 
its  advantages  not  only  willingly  but  with  positive  eagerness, 
will  be  of  incalculable  service  to  historic«l  investigation. 

The  pi-ogranime  was  so  arrunged  as  to  give  to  each  session 
a  character  and  interest  of  its  own.  The  American  Economic 
Association  likewise  held  its  meeting  in  Washington,  and  the 
members  of  the  two  Associations  were  thus  enabled  to  meet 
together,  as  they  did  last  year  at  Ann  Arlmr  and  on  some 
previous  occasions.  Two  joint  seesions  were  held.  In  the 
first  the  presidents  of  the  two  societies  delivered  the  customary 
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aanual  addresses;  Id  the  othei-,  subjeot^  of  common  iuterest  to 
workers  in  hotb  fields  were  discussed. 

The  first  session  was  held  Friday  eveniiig,  December  27,  in 
one  of  the  lecture  rooms  of  Columbian  University.  The 
preaideiitiai  address  of  Mr.  Charles  Franeis  Adams,  entitled 
"'An  undeveloped  function,"  appeared  in  the  January  num- 
l>er  of  the  American  Historical  Review,  and  is  also  printed  in 
the  present  volume.  Mr.  Adams  gave  it  as  his  conviction 
that  the  Association  should  not  forbear  entirely  from  con- 
sidering topics  of  p<iliti(»l  moment.  He  believed  that  its 
members,  trained  histtmeal  investigators  and  students  of  past 
politics,  should  stand  it^ady  to  discuss  live  political  subjects 
in  the  historical  spirit  and  to  offer  solutions  of  present  prob- 
lems in  accottlance  with  tlic  teachings  of  history.  Professor 
Kly,  president  of  the  Economic  Association,  spoke  on  "  Indus- 
trial Liberty.""  He  dee  hired  that  complete  liberfj'  can  not 
be  an  absolute  ideal,  liecause  authority  is  needed  in  society 
in  order  to  secure  an  harmonious  cooperation  of  its  various 
elements,  and  without  social  authority  we  should  have  no 
production  of  wealth  and  should  be  without  the  material 
basis  for  that  popular  liberty  which  enables  men  to  use  their 
faculties  in  the  common  service.  The  Iwsis  of  social  author- 
ity is  institutional  in  the  broadest  sense,  not  merely  political. 
Socialism,  on  the.  other  hand,  does  not  furnish  an  ideal  indus- 
trial condition.  The  true  ideal  lies  midway  lietween  anarchy 
and  socialism.  It  may  be  termed  the  principle  of  social  sol- 
idarity. According  to  this  principle  the  great  institutions 
must  be  conserved,  but  developed  in  the  interests  of  liberty 
positively  conceived. 

The  session  of  Saturday  morning  was  held  in  the  assembly 
i-oom  of  the  Congressional  Ijibrary  in  connection  with  a  visit 
of  the  Association  to  the  Lilirary.  The  fii-st  paper  was  read 
by  Miss  Lucy  M.  Sahnon,  of  Vassar  College,  in  advoc«ey  of 
the  establishment  of  an  American  school  of  hi.storieal  studies 
at  Rome,  iliss  Salmon  pointed  out  that  recent  years  have 
worked  great  changes  in  American  universities;  that  the  time 
has  long  passed  when  one  could  complain,  as  did  John  Quincy 
Adams,  that  the  footnotes  of  Gibbon  could  not  be  verified  in 
American  libi-aries;   that  there  still  exist,  however,  cei-faJn 
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dff(!(!tn  ill  our  educational  wyHtr^iii.  HoferU'  due  in  litr^e  iiieu^u 
bo  our  separution  from  thi;  Kctiml  m'i>ni<M  of  hiMtorii^I  event 
The  lack  of  projiei'  rorrplatioii  of  histoiy  with  other  suhjeu 
18  B  noticeable  fault  iu  the  present  (situation,  and  thiti 
especially  noteworthy  in  the  ahsence  of  proper  apprei^iatit 
of  the  bearings  of  classical  learning  and  uf  archieulogiral  titud 
on  history,  it  is  plain,  too,  that  the  Anicrican  student  neet 
to  have  his  knowledge  vivified  by  personal  acquaintance  wil 
monumental  reeord«  and  relk-s  of  the  past.  Al>ove  all,  tl 
disposition  to  treat  Arnenoan  history  as  an  Isolated  field  < 
inquiry'  needs  to  be  countj'racted.  It  is  no  longer  nccosaai 
to  go  to  European  universitici:)  for  advanced  work,  but  stud 
in  Europe  under  pi-oper  guidance  is  fltill  to  lie  desired.  Thci 
is  need,  then,  of  an  estaliliahed  colony  of  American  Mtudeti 
abroad  in  somp  center  of  hl-storical  interrst,  where  the 
researches  can  be  gnided  and  whpre  they  can  receive  tl 
sympathetic  instruction  and  counsel  that  are  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  wants.  Miss  Salmun  argued  that  the  most  suitab 
site  for  such  a  school  was  the  Eternal  City,  replete  as  it 
with  interesting  suggestions  of  the  past  and  with  stimulatin 
associations  for  the  American  Hcholar. 

Prof.  George  L.  Burr  niud  an  interesting  paper  on  Europes 
archivee."  The  article  did  not  pretend  to  be  in  any  respect 
detailed  description  of  the  public  records  that  are  accessib! 
to  scholars,  but  only  a  general  chamcterlzation  accompanic 
by  practical  suggestions  to  American  students  who  may  i 
contemplating  researches  in  the  records  of  European  Statei 
The  paper,  written  with  fullness  of  knowledge  and  from  pe 
aonal  experience,  will  prove  serviceable  to  those  who  hai 
not  had  Professor  Burr's  opportunities  for  learning  the  co 
tents  of  Eunipean  archives  or  the  heot  methods  for  turnir 
their  treasures  to  account. 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Swan,  commiasioner  of  public  records  ■ 
Massachusetts,  in  a  valuable  pa])er,  printed  in  the  present  v( 
ume,  told  an  interesting  story  of  the  etforbt  of  the  comm' 
sioners  to  gather  and  safeguard  the  public  papers,  not  on 
of  the  State  government,  but  aUo  of  the  towiiH  and  i-ounti^ 
of  the  Commonwealth.  A  general  law  has  been  passed  requi) 
ing  the  protection  of  doc-uments.  New  buildings  have  bee 
built  and  old  ones  remodeled,  vaultj^  have  been  construct^ 
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Washington  members  of  the  Association.  Capt.  Alfred  T. 
Mahan  ami  othei-s  spoke  brieflj-  and  informally  to  those 
present. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Church  History  Section  was  held 
ill  the  lecture  room  of  Columbian  University  Satuivlay  after- 
noon. Prof.  Williaton  Walker  spoke  most  entertainingly  of 
the  Sandemanians  of  the  eighteentli  century.  After  outlining 
the  origin  of  Sandemanianisni  in  the  work  of  John  Glos  anil 
Robert  Sandeman,  in  Scotland,  and  describing  the  theological 
tenets,  worship,  and  discipline  of  the  Sandemanian  churches, 
the  speaker  deseribed  Sandeman's  missionary  journey  to 
America  in  1764,  and  gave  au  account  of  his  preaching  and 
appearance  at  Newport.  Danbury,  Portsmouth,  and  Boston, 
presenting  information  derived  from  the  unpublished  manu- 
scripts of  President  Ezra  Stiles,  of  Yale  College.  He  told  of 
the  formation  of  Sandenianian  congregations  at  Portsmouth, 
Danbury,  Bfiston,  New  Haven,  Taunton,  and  Halifax,  and 
mentioned  some  of  their  leading  members.  He  noticed  their 
prevailing  Toryism  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
due  in  part  to  thoir  confidence  in  the  biblical  conunand  of 
obedience  to  kings  and  all  others  in  authority,  and  pointed 
out  the  consequent  difficulties  in  which  they  were  involved. 
He  narrated  Sandeman's  American  experiences  down  to  his 
death  at  Danbury  in  1771,  and  traced  the  story  of  American 
Sandemanian  churches  through  internal  disputes  and  conse- 
quent schisms  to  the  extinction  of  all  these  bodies  save  that 
at  Danbury,  which  he  described  as  still  consistiug  of  four 
members  far  advanceti  in  years.  The  paper,  printed  in  full 
in  the  present  volume,  presented  a  curious  and  little-known 
episode  in  eighteenth  century  religious  history.  The  second 
paper  of  the  session,  by  President  J.  E.  Hankin,  of  Howard 
University,  was  a  tribute  to  the  life  and  chai-acter  of  Prof. 
Edwards  Aniasa  Park.  Dr.  J,  L.  Ewell,  also  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, read  excerpts  from  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Bytield, 
a  Massachusetts  Country  Parish. 

Of  special  interest  to  college  men  was  the  Saturday  after- 
noon conference  of  teachers  to  discuss  the  first  year  of  college 
work  in  history.  The  meeting  was  intended  to  be  very  infor- 
mal in  character  and  to  give  opportunity  for  the  frank  pre- 
sentation of  theories  and  practices  of  those  who  hare  had 
what  large  experience  in  the  conduct  of   introductory 
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courses.  The  dtscuesion  was  led  by  Dr.  Clive  Day,  of  Vale 
UniverHity;  Dr.  Herman  V.  Ames,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Prof,  Earle  W,  Dow,  of  the  University  of  Michigan; 
Prof.  E.  D.  AdaniH,  of  the  University  of  Kansas;  Prof.  K.  C. 
Bafjcock,  of  the  Univprsity  of  California;  and  Prof,  A.  C.  Cool- 
idge,  of  Harvard  I'niversity.  It  wa-s  clear  from  their  reports 
that  the  conduct  of  the  work  varies  cousiderably.  Though 
the  introductory  course  is  usuall}'  given  in  the  field  of  genera! 
European  history,  in  some  places  it  is  in  English  history  and 
in  others  studenti  have  a  choice  from  several  different  courses. 
Some  teachers  have  in  view  principally  a  knowledge  of  cardi- 
nal facts;  others,  while  requiring  such  knowledge,  lay  special 
emphasis  on  the  historical  significance  of  such  facts.  Fre- 
quently, verj'  special  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  books 
and  the  library;  sometimes,  as  at  Kansas,  maps  and  historical 
geography  have  an  exceptionally  prominent  place.  Here  and 
there,  as  at  Pennsylvania,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  life  of  the 
people,  and  lantern  slides  are  exten.sively  used.  As  a  rule  the 
work  is  carried  on  wholly  in  small  classes;  but  in  some  places, 
as  at  Harvard  and  Michigan,  lectures  are  given  to  a  class 
of  several  hundred  members.  Some  teachei-s  require  much 
collateral  reailing  and  written  work;  others  rely  more  on  the 
lecture  or  on  a  text-book;  in  some  of  the  colleges  each  stu- 
dent is  quizzed  periodically  by  an  assistant;  elsewhere,  as  at 
Michigan,  the  large  class  is  divided  into  sections  for  a  weekly 
quiz  and  discussion.  This  absence  of  uniformity  in  method 
is  no  doubt  due  not  so  much  to  a.  variety  of  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples as  to  varying  conditions.  But  it  is  clear  that  though 
there  are  numerous  differences,  there  is  much  agreement. 
All  the  teachers  insist,  in  one  degree  or  another,  upon  a 
knowledge  of  facts;  they  all  have  in  view  some  measure  of 
training  in  the  study  of  history;  each  is  accustomed  to  use  not 
one  but  a  number  of  means  and  methods  of  securing  the  end 
in  view;  text-book  work,  collateral  reading,  oral  and  written 
exercises  are  generally,  if  not  always,  required  as  supplemen- 
tary to  tlie  work  of  the  lecture  room.  It  seems  probable  that 
as  history  becomes  an  older  and  better  organized  study  in  the 
secondary  schools,  university  professors  will  be  enabled  to 
work  under  conditions  similar  in  alt  the  higher  institutions, 
and  will  more  nearly  agree  in  their  methods  than  is  now  the 
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But  two  pftpcijs  were  read  o»  Saturday  evening.  lx>tli  of 
them  treating  of  aubjects  in  American  history.  Prof.  Her- 
bert L.  Osgood,  in  u  <'arefully  prepiired  paper,"  treated  in  ii 
general  way  the  most  significant  features  of  the  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Professor  Osgood  is  interested  not  only  in  the 
development  of  the  colonies  into  States  and  of  the  colonists 
into  American  citizens,  hut  in  the  growth  of  the  British  Em- 
pu'e  and  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  British  dominion.  The  paper 
was  written  from  the  latter  point  of  view.  Colonitil  history 
ha&  been  treated,  even  by  Englishmen,  so  persistently  as  if  it 
were  only,  or  in  large  measure,  the  history  of  the  United 
States  in  its  infancy,  that  one  is  furnished  a  pleasing  sensa- 
tion of  novelty  when  he  sees  many  of  the  well-known  fact« 
fitted  cleverly  into  the  history  of  English  colonization,  and 
used  to  explain  in  part  the  great  pi^oce^s  of  empire  building. 
The  main  theme  of  the  paper  was  the  gradual  development  of 
centralized  authority  in  colonial  matters  during  the  tirst  cen- 
tury after  Jamestown,  the  gradual  substitution  of  the  royal 
colony  for  the  colony  managed  by  corporations  or  by  personal 
proprietaries.  Of  peculiar  interest  was  the  account  of  the 
method  by  which  Massachusetts  Bay  was  deprived  of  its 
charter.  A  writ  of  quo  warranto,  sent  out  in  1035,  was  inef- 
fective, because  to  serve  the  writ  on  a  company  whose  officers 
were  across  the  sea  and  to  make  return  within  pixiper  time 
proved  impossible.  In  ItSM.  therefore,  resort  was  finally  hod 
to  a  writ  of  scire  facias,  the  personal  service  of  which  is  not 
required  in  order  that  a  court  may  obtain  jurisdiction. 

In  a  paper,  presented  in  this  volume,  on  James  Madison  and 
Keligious  Liberty,  Mr.  (raillard  Hunt  traced  Madison's  connec- 
tion with  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty  in  Virginia, 
.showing  that  in  1776  he  had  offered  in  the  Virginia  convention 
an  amendment  to  the  Bill  of  Itights,  which,  if  it  had  been 
adopted,  would  have  rendered  any  subsequent  legislation  in 
Ijehalf  of  religious  liberty  unnecessary.  This  amendment  was 
molded  by  George  Mason  into  that  clause  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
relating  to  religious  freedom,  but  not  in  the  same  nulical  form 
in  which  Madison  submitted  it.  Eight  yeur."  afterwards  Madi- 
son returned  to  service  in  his  State,  and  by  means  of  his 
memorial  and  remonstrance,  which  was  sent  to  every  quarter 
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of  the  StaU'  of  Virginia  and  MJgiied  aii  u  petition  by  the  voters, 
he  defeated  the  l)ill  for  rolifrioiiH  assessment  which  Patrick 
Henry  had  introducwl.  So  wtrong  an  effect  did  this  have  in 
turning  the  tide  which  liad  been  setting  toward  Henry's  bill 
that  the  people  demanded  the  enactment  of  Thomae  Jefferson's 
hill  for  religious  freedom;  and  yet  this  bill.  Mr.  Hunt  con- 
tended, would  have  been  redundant  if  Madison's  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  been  accepted  in  its 
original  form. 

The  subjects  considered  in  the  Monday  morning  session  were 
in  the  field  of  European  history,  and  dealt  with  the  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation.  Prof.  E.  L.  Stevenson,  of  Rutgers 
College,  read  a  paper  dealing  with  the  Spirit  of  German 
Humanism  as  it  showed  itself  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
nation  in  tlie  period  of  the  Renaissance.  He  i-efen-ed  to  the 
economic,  religious,  political,  and  educational  preparation  for 
the  humanistic  movement,  and  discussed  the  Italian  influence 
in  the  earlier  period.  Reference  vran  made  to  the  bearing  of 
humanism  on  the  development  of  education,  literature,  and 
the  coming  of  the  Reformation.  Prof,  Ephraim  Emerton 
tlien  presented  a  scholarly  piece  of  critical  work  in  a  paper, 
appearing  in  the  present  volume,  dealing  with  the  Chronology 
of  the  Erasmus  letters.  He  examined  some  of  the  results 
already  reached  upon  this  question,  particularly  by  Richter 
and  Nichols;  illustrated  especially  the  disagreements  between 
editions  and  the  methotis  by  which  the  recent  attempts  to  estab- 
lish the  dates  of  the  letters  have  proceeded,  and  pointed  out 
that  these  attempts  show  cleverness,  but  are  scarcely  con- 
vincing. Ho  thus  came  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
problem  of  Ei-asmian  chronology  is  still  open  to  investigation. 

The  third  paperof  the  morning,  on  Recent  Contributions  to 
tlie  History  of  the  Protestant  Revolt,  by  Prof,  James  Harvey 
Robinson,  of  Columbia  Cniversity,  was  devoted  to  a  general 
estimate  of  the  historical  literature  from  whieh  we  obtain* 
knowledge  of  the  Reformation.  He  declared  that  the  material 
customarily  used  greatly  embarrasses  those  wiio  are  anxious 
to  reach  a  reasonable  judgment  us  to  the  Issues  and  the  leaders 
of  tlie  movement,  and  that  thi*  Catholic  historian,  Janssen, 
gives  on  the  whole  the  clearest  notion  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
Germany  before  the  iippearanci'  of  I-uthcr. 

The  second  joint  session  of  the   Historical  and  Economic 
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associations  was  held  MoDday  evening.  Prof.  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell,  of  Harvard,  presented  a  paper  on  Party  Legislation 
in  Parliament,  in  Congress,  and  in  the  State  Legislatures, 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  discussing  a  carefuHy  prepared 
chart  of  the  divisions  or  yea  or  nay  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Congress,  and  some  of  the  Htate  legislatures,  linea 
of  a  different  color  indicating  the  proportion  of  party  votes. 
For  the  House  of  Commons,  sessions  were  taken  about  everjf 
ten  years,  beginning  in  ISSfi  (when  the  division  lists  wers 
first  printed);  the  result  showed  clearly  that  party  voting  wafl 
at  its  minimum  about  18^U,  and  that  from  this  time  it  luUI 
increased  steadily  until  in  the  last  two  sessions  taken  {1894  anj 
1899),  it  was  very  large.  For  Congress,  the  result  showed  • 
very  irregular  amount  of  party  voting,  varying  with  the  quoa- 
tion  which  happened  to  come  up  for  consideration,  thcra 
being,  for  example,  a  great  many  votes  where  party  lines 
were  nearly  strictly  drawn  whenever  a  tariff  bill  was  undei^ 
consideration,  while  in  some  other  sessions  they  were  very 
few.  On  the  average,  there  is  more  party  voting  in  Conv 
gresa  tlian  there  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  I860,  bufi 
less  than  there  is  in  the  House  of  Commons  to-day.  ThA 
States  taken  were  Massachusetts,  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois,  and  in  alt  these,  with  tlie  exception  of  tien 
York,  the  amount  of  party  voting  was  very  slight.  Soma 
figures  were  also  given  in  regard  to  tlio  proportion  of  public 
and  private  bills  enacted  by  these  various  legislative  bodies' 
on  which  a  party  vote  had  been  taken  at  some  stage  in  thci 
poss^e.  Prof.  Ixiwell's  paper  is  given  in  full  in  the  presen 
volume. 

In  commenting  on  ProfessorLowell's  paper.  Professor  Jud 
son  spoke  chiefly  of  party  voting  in  State  legi.slatures,  pointing 
out  the  fact  that  questions  that  have  a  bearing  on  natjona 
party  policies  or  orgivnization  are  decided  on  party  lines,  t 
,  are  problems  that  involve  new  and  important  policies  for  * 
State  and  imply  higher  taxation  or  increased  responsibili 
But  the  great  mass  of  .State  legislation  is  nonpartisan  in  cb. 
aeter,  and  very  often,  on  ordinary  questions,  party  feeli 
will  not  1)6  manifested  as  a  decisive  factor  in  the  voting. 

Prof.  E.  R,  A.  Seligman,  the  president-elect  of  the  E( 
nomic  Association,  sjTOko  upon  the  Economic  Interpretation 
History,  and  sought  to  give  a  practical  estimate  of  the  so-call 
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"materialistic  conception  of  history.""  Attention  was 
directed  primarily  to  the  five  criticisms  usually  met  with. 
First,  that  the  theory  of  economic  interpretation  is  a  fatalit^tic 
doctrine;  second,  that  it  rests  on  the  assumption  of  historical 
laws,  the  very  existence  of  which  is  open  to  question;  third, 
that  it  is  socialistic;  fourth,  that  it  neglects  the  ethical  and^pir- 
itual  phases  of  history;  fifth,  that  it  leads  to  absurd  exagger- 
ations. While  these  objections  were  shown  to  be  in  a  large 
meaeure  destitute  of  foundation,  it  was  pointed  out  that  from 
the  purely  philosophical  standpoint  the  theory,  especially  in 
its  extreme  form,  is  no  longer  tenable  as  the  universal  expla- 
nation of  all  human  life;  but  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  eco- 
nomic interpretation — in  the  sense,  namely,  that  the  economic 
factor  has  been  of  the  utmost  importance  in  history  and  that 
the  historical  factor  must  be  reckoned  with  in  economies — 
the  theory  has  been  and  still  is  of  considerable  signiticanoe. 
The  sul)iect  of  Professor  Seligman^s  paper  was  discussed 
briefly  by  Prof.  Isaac  A.  Loos,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  and 
Prof.  E.  P.  Cheyney,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Professor  Cheyney  objected  to  the  practice  of  beginning  the 
examination  of  historical  facts  with  the  preconceived  notion 
that  the  leading  causes  and  induences  are  economic  in  their 
nature,  or,  indeed,  with  any  theory  of  interpretation.  He 
contended  that  the  simple  but  arduous  task  of  the  historian 
was  to  collect  facts,  view  them  objectively,  and  ariange  them 
as  the  facts  themselves  demanded,  without  reference  to  any 
especial  operating  force  beyond  that  clearly  shown  by  actual 
conditions.  He  thought  that  many  student;*  bad  been  led 
astray  because  they  approached  the  past  with  predetermined 
principles  of  classification  and  organization. 

The  session  of  Tuesday  morning,  devoted  to  Southern  His- 
tory, was  hold  In  the  lecture  hall  of  the  National  Museum,  all 
the  papers,  except  Professor  Dodd's,  being  published  in  the 
present  voUmie.  The  tirst  paper,  by  President  Lyon  G. 
Tyler,  of  William  and  Mary  College,  recounted  the  history 
of  the  records  of  the  London  C^mjany.  Prof.  John  S. 
Bassett,  of  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina,  gave  un  inter- 
eating  description  of  the  Relations  between  the  Virginia 
Planter  and  the  London  Merchants.     The  Vuginia  Company 
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attempted  unaiicceifsfully  to  restrict  the  trade  of  Virginia  ll 
itoelf.  The  fall  of  the  company,  in  lfi24,  left  the  trade 
entirely  open  t<i  the  world.  Then  appeared  the  direct  trade 
between  the  planter  and  the  London  merchant.  This  system 
produced  Home  MorioiiH  evilu.  It  prevented  the  establiHiiment 
of  Htron^  trading  centerB  in  Virginia;  it  thus  gave  the  C'lony 
over  to  a  rural  life;  it  bought  aVtout  irritating  di^putef) 
between  the  planter  and  the  nierehant:  it  fowtered  the  exist- 
ing system  of  tranuportution,  which  wa^  uniuitiNfact^jry  and 
exjwnHive;  it  ha<l  a  tendency  to  breed  antagonism  to  foreign 
mpital.  Many  Virginians  realized  the  need  of  townH,  but 
neither  the  largo  plunterH  nor  the  merehantH  woiilil  mipport 
the  laws  made  to  encoumge  townn. 

The  Place  of  Nathaniel  Macon  in  Soutbeni  History"  was 
the  title  of  a  paper  hy  Prof.  William  K.  Dodd.  of  Kaiidolph- 
Macon  College.  After  giving  ii  brief  outline  of  Macon's  life 
the  speaker  selected  for  emphasis  the  most  Higniticant  of  biH 
political  tenets  and  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
tenaciously  held  and  )H>ldly  advocated.  Macon  was  consist- 
ently and  without  variation  a  supjHiiter  of  State  rights,  and 
is  justly  entitled  to  a  place  Iteslde  the  members  r>f  the  Southern 
triumvirate,  Jefferson,  Randolph,  and  Calhoun,  Opposed  to 
I  Federalism  in  all   it>t  forms,  standing  tirmly  against  every- 

thing sought  for  by  the  commercialists  of  the  North,  he  was 
the  typical  Southern  agrarian;  and  yet,  like  other  agricultur- 
ists and  supporters  of  local  rights,  an  advocate  of  territorial 
expansion.  Kvcn  before  Itandolph  announced  his  notion  of 
tlie  interdei>eiidence  of  State  rights  and  slavery,  Macon  had 
proclaimed  a  like  doctrine  and  had  gone  «t)  far  as  to  antici- 
pate Calhoun's  dogma  concerning  the  nrcessity  of  peqH'tual 
balance  between  the  sections. 

Dr.  Bernard  C  Steiner,  of  Johns  Hopkins  I'niverHily.  spoke 
on  the  Early  Court*  of  Maryland,  closing  his  paper  with  tlw 
year  1657.  The  jwriod  was  selected  because  it  covered  the 
published  volumes  of  the  provincial  court  records.  I>ecau8f 
in  it  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  jurisprudence  of  th 
province,  and  iiecause  within  it  occurred  the  numennis  tunn' 
;  and  opiwsitions  to  the  authority  of  the  lord  proprietor.     Att 

L  tion  was  atllcd  to  tlie  wide  judicial  powers  conferred  upon 
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proprietor  by  tin;  pi-ovincial  charter,  aDd  to  the  or^nizatioii 
of  the  courts  both  by  ordinance  of  the  proprietary  and  by  act 
of  the  general  afspmhly.  The  governor  was  supreme  judge 
and  eatin  provincial  court  with  hiH  counselore.  At  timeB  judi- 
cial functions  were  exercised  by  the  general  assembly,  espe- 
cially when  there  was  no  law  to  cover  the  case;  manorial  courts 
were  provided  for  by  the  charter  and  some  of  them  were 
actually  oi^nized.  The  [mper  closed  with  a  brief  sunmmry 
of  the  procedure  of  the  courts  and  of  the  kinds  of  cases  that 
were  chiefly  found  in  the  records. 

Prof.  George  P.  Garrison,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  gave 
the  last  [taper  of  the  meeting,  an  interesting  description  of 
the  work  tliat  was  being  done  by  men  of  the  Southwest  in 
studying  and  writing  the  history  of  that  section  of  the  country. 
By  the  Southwest  was  meant  the  old  Spanish  territory  south 
and  west  of  the  line  of  1819.  After  speaking  of  the  courses 
that  were  given  in  other  schools  and  universities,  he  discussed 
at  greater  length  the  work  and  ambitions  of  his  own  univer- 
sity and  the  Texas  Historical  Association,  showing  how  much 
was  being  uccomplished  in  the  way  of  adding  to  our  scant 
knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  that  region.  Of  chief  in- 
terest to  historical  students  were  his  remarks  concerning  the 
abundance  of  manuscript  luat^'rial  of  the  greatet<t  value  to  the 
inveatigator,  such  material  as  that  contained  in  the  Bexar 
archives,  which  were  described  by  Mr.  Lester  G.  Bugbee  in 
a  small  pamphlet  issued  in  1899.  In  that  collection  alone 
there  are  some  350,fM)O  jmgos.  The  Austin  Papers,  which 
have  just  been  transferred  to  tho  custody  of  the  university, 
are  "the  most  important  repository  of  documents  relating  to 
the  Anglo-American  colonization  of  Texas."  Unlimited 
opportunity  for  profitable  research  is  offered  bj'  these  collec- 
tions, which  fortunately  are  now  placed  where  they  can  be 
wisely  used  and  industriously  exploited. 

At  the  close  of  this  session,  as  we  have  said,  the  persona 
that  were  specially  interested  in  Southern  history  met  infonu- 
aliy  to  consider  the  subject  of  his-tory  and  the  teuching  of 
history  in  the  South.  The  fomiation  of  a  Southern  section 
within  the  Association  wa«  thought  to  l>e  inatlvisahle;  but  the 
conference  determined  to  make  a  lieginning  in  the  examina- 
tion of  Southern  conditions  by  investigating  the  methods  of 
teaching  history  in  the  schools.     Prof.  Frederick  W.  Moore, 
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of  Vaoderbilt  Univi^rsity,  was  chosen  chairniaii  of  the  coifi- 
mittee  that  will  undertake  this  investigation. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Association,  which  was  held 
Monday  afternoon,  papers  were  read  upon  the  life  and  work 
of  two  men  who  had  held  positions  of  honor  and  usefulness 
in  the  Association,  and  who  hy  theit  persistent  lahor  had  done 
much  to  promoto.  its  prosperity.  Prof.  George  L,  Burr,  who 
intends  to  write  a  life  of  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  gave  a  short 
sketch  of  Professor  Tyler's  career,  speaking  of  the  charming 
personality  and  lovable  traitw  which  endeared  hiui  to  so  many, 
and  paying  the  tribute  of  a  friend  and  admirer  to  literary 
works  which  were  the  result  of  painstaking  and  laborious 
research,  were  constructed  with  scrupulous  accuracy  and  re- 
gard for  truth,  and  were  written  withal  in  a  singularly  felici- 
tous and  brilliant  style.  The  chief  events  in  the  life  of 
Herbert  B.  Adams  were  told  in  a  jjaper  by  Prof.  John  M. 
Vincent,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  recounted  the  early 
school  and  college  days  of  Mr.  Adams,  his  years  of  study  in 
Europe,  his  succes-s  in  founding  and  carrying  forward  the 
historical  work  at  Johns  Hopkins,  his  own  enthusiastic  zeal 
which  he  imparted  to  the  young  men  who  came  under  Ms  in- 
struction, his  skill  and  vigor  as  a  teacher,  his  unremitting 
toil  in  the  interests  of  the  Historical  Association,  and  bis  own 
contributions  to  scholarship.  The  sjwaker  fittingly  called  ♦ 
mind  the  pi'rsonal  qualities  of  one  who  exerted  a  remarkab 
influence  in  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  historic 
studies  in  America,  Both  of  these  biographical  sketches  a) 
pear  later  in  the  present  volume. 
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The  {ollowing  list  enmnerat«B  the  present  leading  activites  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historic&l  AasocUtion: 

(1)  The  &nnuat  mating  of  the  Aeeociation  held  during  the  Chriatnuu 
holidayB  in  the  East  or  the  West  or  the  District  of  Columbia  in  triennial 


(Z)  The  annual  report  o£  the  secretary  of  the  Aseocifttion  concemingthe 
annual  meeting  and  its  proceedings,  with  the  papers,  bibliographies,  and 
other  hiBtoricftl  Tnateriale  submitted  through  the  Secretar}-  of  the  Soiith- 
Bonian  Institution  for  publication  by  Congrew. 

(3)  The  Historical  Manuscripts  Comuiienon  of  live  menibers,  eftahliehed 
in  1886,  and  now  receiving  from  the  Aiwociittion  u  ttiibsidy  nf  $500  a  year 
for  the  collection  and  eiliting  of  important  manuscripts,  Prof.  Edward  G. 
Bonme,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  <rhainnan, 

(4)  The  presen'Btion  of  hiBtorical  exchanges,  books,  pamphlets,  reporta, 
ftnd  papers  of  the  Aseociatlou  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  the  keeping  of  Mr.  A.  Howard  Clark,  secmtary  of  the  Association  and 
curator  of  the  historical  collections. 

(6)  The  Public  Arehives  ComroisHion,  established  in  1899,  for  inveeti- 
galing  the  public  archives  of  the  several  Stales  aurt  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Prot.  Willism  MucDonald,  nf  Brown  I'niverMly. 

(tt)  The  committees  on  publications,  to  paea  upon  papers  and  mono- 
graphs submitted  to  the  AsKiciation  tor  publication,  Prof.  George  L.  Burr, 
Cornell  University,  chairman. 

(7)  Committee  ou  bibliography,  to  advise  the  executive  coundl  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  American  Library  Association  upon  matters  of  bibtio- 
grajibical  interest,  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Richardson,  cliairman. 

(5)  A  general  committee,  repreeen^ng  the  local  and  State  historical 
interests  ot  the  Association,  Prof  Charles  H.  Haskins,  chairman. 

(It)  The  "Justin  Wiasor  prize"  of  JlOO  for  the  best  unpublished  mono- 
graphic work,  based  upon  ori^nal  investigation  in  American  history, 
Prof.  Cbarlea  M.  Andrews,  chairman  of  the  committee. 

(10)  The  church  history  section,  which  continues  the  work  of  the  Araer 
can  Society  of  Church  History,  originally  an  offshoot  of  the  American  Hi 
torical  Association  in  1888,  but  since  1806  an  organic  part  of  the  Associ 
lion,  Dr.  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson  as  secretary  of  tfie  section. 

(11)  The  American  Historical  Review,  published  quarierly,  and  subi 
dized  by  the  American  Historical  As8ocial4ou,  whose  executive  council  f 

n  the  board  ol  editors. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  BUSINESS  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION,  HELD  AT  THE  COLUMBIAN  UNI- 
VERSITY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  AT  3  P.  M.  DECEMBER  30,  1901. 

President  Charles  Francis  Adams  in  the  chair.  In  the  absence  of  the 
secretary,  his  duties  were  performed  by  the  corresponding  secretary. 

On  behalf  of  the  council,  the  corresponding  secretary  announced  the 
following  committees  for  the  ensuing  year: 

ANNUAL   COMMITTEES. 

Cammittee  on  programme  for  the  eighteeixlh  meeting. — John  B.  McMaater, 
Dana  C.  Munro,  Charles  H.  Haskins,  Samuel  M.  Jackson,  Frederick  J. 
Turner. 

Local  commiiieefor  the  eighteetith  meeting. — C'.  C.  Harrison,  8.  W.  Penny- 
packer,  J.  G.  Rosengarten,  Talcott  Williams,  Henry  Willis.  (With  author- 
ity to  add  auxiliary  members  at  the  discretion  of  the  chairman.) 

Committee  on  the  entertainment  of  ladies  at  the  eighteenth  meeting. — Mrs.  J. 
B.  McMaster,  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Mrs.  George  0.  Robinson.  (With  author- 
ity to  add  auxiliary  members  at  the  discretion  of  the  chairman. ) 

Delegates  to  the  International  Congress  of  Historical  Studies  at  Rome,  April, 
1902. — Herbert  Putnam,  Henry  E.  Bourne,  Dana  C.  Munro,  Charles  H. 
Haskins,  Ernest  C.  Richardson. 

STANDING   COMMITTKES,  COMMISSIONS,    AND   BOARDS. 

Editors  of  the  American  Historical  Review. — William  M.  Sloane,  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart,  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  H.  Morse  Stephens,  George  B. 
Adams,  Harry  Pratt  Judson  (reelected  for  term  expiring  January  1, 1907). 

Committee  on  bibliography. — Ernest  C.  Richardson,  William  E.  Foster, 
A.  P.  C.  Griffin,  George  lies,  William  C.  Lane,  J.  N.  Larned,  Charles 
Gross. 

Historical  manuscripts  commission. — Edward  G.  Bourne,  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites,  Frederick  W.  Moore,  Theodore  C.  Smith,  George  P.  Garrison. 

Committee  on  the  Justin  Winsor  prize. — Charles  M.  Andrews,  Edward  P. 
Cheyney,  Roger  Foster,  Charles  H.  Hull,  Williston  Walker. 

Public  archives  commission. — William  MacDonald,  Herbert  L.  Osgood, 
John  M.  Vincent,  Charles  M.  Andrews,  E<.iwin  E.  Sparks.  (With  power  to 
add  auxiliary  members  and  to  fill  vacancies  till  the  next  meeting  of  the 
council.) 

Committee  07i  pnhlicalions. — George  L.  Burr,  A.  Howard  Clark,  Fred  M. 
Fling,  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  Anson  D.  Morse,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ken- 
dall, George  W.  Knight. 

General  committee. — The  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Lucy  M.  Salmon, 
George  E.  Howard,  John  S.  Bas.^ett,  William  MacDonald,  James  H.  Rob- 
mson,  George  B.  Adams,  Henry  E.  Bourne.  (With  power  to  add  auxiliary 
members. ) 
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Finaiiee  commiUee. — Klbridjre  T.  Gerry,  GeoiKe  S.  Bowdoin. 

The  eouncil  proposed  the  followinf;  resolution,  which  was  adopted  and 
ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreBentativCB 
through  the  appropriale  (channels: 

"In  view  of  the  recommendationH  of  the  different  Executive  Depart- 
ments for  a  hall  of  records,  where  the  documents  no  longer  needed  may 
be  deposited  for  safe-keeping.  The  American  Hislorical  Association 
desires  respectfully  to  draw  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  Importaure 
for  American  history  that  such  a  hati  of  records  woutd  poBsees.  It 
would  ultimately  bring  together  a  vant  quantity  of  |iapers,  and  among 
them  great  stores  of  valuable  material,  where  they  would  be  available  lor 
scholars. " 

The  following  resolution  was  alxo  proposed  by  the  cauni-il  and  unan!- 
motisly  adopted  by  the  Association: 

"The  American  Historical  Aesoiwtion,  as  the  national  ormmiutUon  uf 
those  who  are  intonated  in  the  study  of  history,  desires  to  express  ita 
high  appreciation  of  the  wise  and  liberal  action  of  Coiigresc,  not  merely  in 
providing  for  the  preservation  of  the  materials  of  history  in  a  library 
building  of  which  the  country  is  justly  proud,  but  also  iu  making  possible 
the  scientific  oi^nnization  of  that  matenat  which  promisee  to  render  it  in 
the  near  future  unusually  accessible  to  the  student.  The  work  of  setting 
forth  the  achievements  of  the  nation  and  the  public  sen'ices  of  her  dis- 
tinguished sons  in  totting  and  permanent  form,  which  is  the  task  of  the 
historian,  ran  only  be  performed  when  the  sources  of  informatjon  in 
regard  to  past  events  are  freely  at  his  disposal.  Not  the  least  important 
of  the  good  results  of  this  meeting  is  the  stimulus  which  we  have  all 
rei'eive<l  to  renewed  activity  in  our  individual  work  from  the  knowleilge 
we  hove  gained  of  the  mpidly  enlarging  opportunity  offered  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  the  successful  cnmpletion  of  that  work." 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  and  the  auditing  committee  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Bowen  and  accepted. 

The  treasurer  announceil  that  a  bequest  of  f6,000  had  been  timile  to  the 
Association  in  the  will  of  ils  lat*  secretary  and  vice-president,  Dr.  Herber' 
B.  Adams,  and  on  motion  the  Association  adopted  a  resolution  of  thank 
to  be  transmitted  to  Professor  Adums's  executors. 

The  following  couimiesions  and  committees  msde  brief  reports;  Tl 
historical  manuscripts  commission.  Prof.  E.  0.  Bourne,  chairmau;  tl 
public  archives  commission.  Prof.  William  MacDonald,  chairman;  tt 
board  of  editors  of  the  American  Historical  Review,  through  Prof.  Ueorj 
B.  Adams;  the  committee  on  publications,  Prot.  E.  I!.  Bourne,  cliairma 
the  general  committee,  Prof.  Charles  H.  Hnskina,  chairman. 

In  the  absence  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  A.  llouard  Clark,  no  report  w 
presented  by  the  bibliographical  committee. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  on  the  Justin  Winsor  prize.  Prof.  Charl 
M.  Andrews  reported  that  the  prize  lor  the  year  1001  had  been  award' 
to  Mr.  Ulrich  B.  Phillips  lor  a  monograph  on  the  subject  ol  "Georgia  r 
State  Rights,"  and  that  honorable  mention  had  Iwen  maiie  of  a  m 
graph  liy  Miss  M.  [.ouiwdreene  nn  "The  Strufcigle  for  Religious  Lilwr 
Connecticut."     The  cliairmau  also  reported  the  following  ri 
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tione  regarding  the  prize,  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  council,  and 
were  approvwl  by  the  Association; 

"  1.  That  the  names  o(  all  former  prizp  winners  b<?  added  to  the  yearly 
aoDouncemenle. 

"2.  That  if  it  be  found  inipoHBlble  (o  print  the  eucceeahil  essay  a»  a  sep- 
aratt:  volume  of  the  annual  report,  ae  was  done  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ames' 
uionograjih  and  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  committee,  ought  to  be  done  now, 
the  following  regulat  inn  he  adopted:  'A  certain  number  of  copies,  not  lese 
than  50,  shall  be  struck  off  at  the  expcnFie  of  the  .Association  and  bound  as 
sepamte  volumes  indotb.  The!*e  shall  be  sold  at  the  rale  of  50  cents  a  vol- 
ume to  anyone  dexirin^  the  work  In  the  form  of  a  separate  volume.' 

"3.  That  in  va^  the  work  be  published  as  a  separate  volume  of  the 
report,  the  author  shall  lie  piven  60  copies  so  bound;  but  in  case  the  work 
is  not  so  published,  but  is  issued  as  part  of  the  volume  containing  the 
report,  then  the  aulhorahall  be  given  25  4«pieeoE  his  work  bound  in  paper, 
and  26  copies  boun<l  in  cloth,  at  the  expense  of  the  Association. 

"4.  That  the  sut-i'essful  competitor,  in  case  he  or  she  shall  want  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  work  lo  present  in  partial  fullilliiient  of  the  require- 
ment for  the  doctor's  degree,  shall  pay  for  tbecoKt  of  etrikingoff  the  extra 
copiee. 

"6.  That  Iht-  louncil  approve  o(  the  actioTi  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, taken  on  his  own  responsibility,  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the 
AfSociatiuQ  to  cause  200  additional  copies  of  Mr.  Scbaper's  monograph  to 
be  printed,  of  which  150  were  for  the  use  of  the  author  and  the  other  50 
to  be  bound  in  clothandsold  to  those  who  might  de«re  separate  volumes." 

The  council  reported  that  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York,  November 
29,  the  proposition  of  a  coopcrativehislory  of  America  wascarefully  consid- 
ered, and  in  view  of  the  difficulties  involved,  the  council  had  voted  thatit 
would  not  be  expedient  for  the  American  Mistorical  Association  to  take 
part  in  forming  or  carrying  out  a  plan  fur  the  ci>mposition  or  publication 
of  a  cooperative  history  of  the  United  States.  On  nnotion.  the  action  of 
the  council  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Association. 

On  the  rei-ommendation  of  the  comuiittee  on  time  and  place  of  next 
meeting,  Prof.  George  E.  Howard,  chairman,  the  .Association  voted  to 
accept  the  invitations  received  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and  the  American  Philosophicai  Bociety, 
and  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Pbiladelphia  in  the  Christmas  holidays  of 
1902,  the  exact  date  to  be  determined  by  the  committee  on  programme. 

On  behal(ijttheconimitteeonnoniinations,Prof.  J,  H,  Eobinson  reported 
the  following  otlicers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  tlie  secretary  was  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Aaeociation  for  them:  President,  Alfred  Thayer 
H&han,  D.  C,  L.,  LL.  D.,  New  York  City;  first  vice-president,  Henry 
Charles  Lea,  I^L.  D.,  Philadelphia;  second  vice-president,  Goldwin  Smith, 
D.  C.  L.,  1,L.  D.,  Toronto,  Canada;  treasurer,  Clarence  W.  Bowen,  Ph.  D., 
New  Yorl^City;  secretary  and  curator,  A.  Howard  Clark,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.;"  corresponding  secretary,  Charles  H. 
Haskins,  Ph.  D.,  Madison,  Wis.;  Ktcretary  of  the  church  history  section. 
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Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  New  York  City;  councilors 
William  A.  Dunning,  Ph.  D.,  Peter  White,  A.  M.,  J.  Franklin  Jameson, 
Ph.  D.,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  LL.  B.,  Herl)ert  Putnam, «  Litt.  D.,  Librar) 
of  CJongress,  Washington,  and  Frederick  J.  Turner,"  Ph.  D.,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  following  resolutions  were  reportetl  by  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, through  its  cliairman,  Professor  Garrison,  and  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Association : 

**That  the  Association  hereby  expresses  its  profound  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  its  flrst  vice-president  and,  until  the  regular  meeting  in  19(X),  it* 
secretary  since  its  organization,  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  whow  career  hat 
been  a  splendid  example  of  productive  scholarship  and  professional  devo- 
tion, whose  work  in  the  training  of  invt^atigators  and  the  teaching  ol 
teachers  deserves  the  most  grateful  recognition,  and  whose  loss  comes  as  e 
jwrsonal  l)ereavement  to  so  many  of  his  students  and  coworkers. 

'*That  the  Association  tenders  its  most  hearty  thanks  to  the  variout 
local  committees  that  have  had  in  charge  the  arrangements  for  this  meet- 
ing, for  the  imtient  thoroughness  with  which  they  have  discharged  theii 
duties,  and  for  their  kind  attention  to  visiting  members;  and  that  it  makec 
specially  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt;  of  ex-Senator  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Henderson;  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Putnam,  of  the  Congressional  Library;  of  tlie  president  and  faculties  ol 
the  Columbian  University;  of  the  officers  and  meml)er8  of  the  Cosmos 
Club  and  of  the  Washington  Club,  and  of  the  resident  members  of  the 
Association  in  general." 

(^IIARLKS   H.  HaSKINS, 

Acting  Secretary. 


"New  nominations.    The  other  four  conneilorn  were  renominate*!. 


THE  JTSTIN  WINSOR  PRIZE. 

[Committee:  Charles  M.  Andrews  (chairman),  Bryn  Ma^nrr  College;  Edward  P.  Cheyney, 
University  of  Pennsylvania:  Roger  Foster,  New  York;  Williston  Walker,  Yale  Univer 
sity;  Charles  H.  Hull,  Cornell  University.] 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washingioiiy  D.C. 
The  Justin  Winsor  prize  of  |100,  offered  by  the  American  Historical 
Association  for  the  encouragement  of  historical  rej?earch,  will  be  awarded 
for  the  year  1902  to  the  best  unpublished  monograph  in  the  field  of  Amer- 
ican history  that  shall  be  submitted  to  the  committee  of  award  on  or  be- 
fore October  1,  1902. 

I.  The  prize  is  intended  for  writers  who  have  not  yet  published  any 
considerable  work  or  obtained  an  establisheil  reputation. 

II.  The  monograph  must  be  based  upon  independent  and  original 
investigation  in  American  history,  by  which  is  meant  the  history  of  any 
of  the  British  colonies  in  America  to  1776,  of  other  portions  of  the  conti- 
nent which  have  since  been  included  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  United  States.  It  may  deal  with  any  aspect  of  that  history — 
social,  political,  constitutional,  religious,  economic,  ethnological,  military, 
or  biographical,  though  in  the  last  three  instances  a  treatment  exclusively 
ethnological,  military,  or  biographical  would  l)e  unfavorably  rei^ived. 

III.  The  subject-matter  of  the  monograph  must  \>e  of  more  than  personal 
or  local  interest,  and  in  its  conclusions  and  results  must  l)e  a  distinct  contri- 
bution to  knowledge.  In  its  statements  it  must  attain  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  and  in  its  treatment  of  the  facts  collected  it  must  show  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  powers  of  original  and  suggestive  interpretation. 

IV.  The  work  must  conform  to  the  accepted  canons  of  historical  research 
and  criticism.  It  must  be  presented  in  what  is  commonly  understood  as 
a  scientific  manner,  and  must  contain  the  necessary  apparatus  of  critical 
bibliography  (a  mere  list  of  titles  will  not  be  deemed  suflScient),  references 
to  all  authorities,  and  footnotes.  In  length  the  work  should  not  be  less 
than  30,000  words,  or  about  100  pages  of  print.  It  may  be  more.  If  not 
typewritten,  the  work  must  be  written  legibly  upon  only  one  side  of  the 
sheet,  and  must  be  in  form  ready  for  publication.  In  making  the  award 
the  committee  will  take  into  consideration  not  only  research,  accuracy, 
and  originality,  but  also  clearness  of  expression,  logical  arrangement,  and 
literary  form.  The  prize  will  not  be  awarded  unless  the  work  submitted 
shall  be  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

V.  The  successful  monograph  will  be  published  by  the  American  His- 
torical Aasociatio'-  in  its  annual  report.    The  author  will  be  given  20 
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copies  of  his  work  bound  separately  in  paper  and  25  bound  in  cloth ;  bat 
in  case  he  desire  additional  copies  for  personal  distribution,  or  to  present 
as  part  of  the  requirement  for  the  doctor's  degree,  he  shall  pay  the  cost  of 
striking  off  the  extra  copies.  Separate  copies  of  the  monograph,  bound 
in  cloth,  may  l)c  obtaine<l  of  the  secretary,  by  anyone  desiring  them,  at  a 
cost  of  50  cents  each.  AddresH  all  correspondence  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Prof.  Charles  M.  Andrews,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

The  prize  has  been  awanled  as  follows:  In  1896,  to  Herman  V.  Ames, 
Ph.  D.,  instruc'tor  in  American  constitutional  history,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  his  work  entitled  The  Proixjsed  Amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Stateij  during  the  First  Century  of  its  History;  in 
1897,  not  awardeil:  in  1898,  not  awanled;  in  1899,  not  awarded;  in  1900, 
to  William  A.  Schaper,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  history,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, for  his  work  entitled  Secti(malism  and  Representation  in  South 
Carolina;  in  HK)1,  t^>  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  Mille<lgeville,  Ga.,  for  his  work 
entitleil  Georgia  and  State  Rights. 


PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES  AT  THE  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION,  HELD 
IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  DECEMBER  27,  28,  30,  31,  1901. 

Persons  not  members  of  the  Association  will  be  cordially  welcomed  to 
the  public  sessions. 

Papers  &re  limited  to  twenty  minutes  and  discussions  to  ten  minutes 
for  each  speaker. 

Those  who  read  papers,  as  well  as  those  who  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sions, are  requested  to  send  abstracts  of  their  papers  or  remarks  to  the 
secretary  before  the  meeting. 

The  executive  council  of  the  Association  will  meet  at  the  Arlington, 
Friday,  December  27,  1901,  at  4.30  p.  m. 

Friday  Evening,  December  27. 

8  p,  m. 

JOINT  SESSION   WITH   THE   AMERICAN   ECONOMIC   ASSOCIATION. 

(Columbian  University.) 

Prmdenls*  addresses. 

1.  Industrial  Liberty.     By  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  president  of  the  Ameri- 

can Economic  Association. 

2.  An  Undeveloped  Fimction.     By  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  president 

of  the  American  Historical  Association. 

Saturday  Morning,  December  28. 

9. SO  a,  m. 

The  Association  will  visit  the  Library  of  Congress  at  9.30  a.  m.,  and  in 
connection  with  the  visit  opportunity  will  be  offered  at  10.30  to  listen  to 
the  following  papers  on — 

HISTORICAL   RECORDS   AND   HISTORICAL   RESEARCH. 

1.  An  American  School  of  History  at  Rome.     By  Prof.  Lucy  M.  Salmon, 

Vassar  College. 

2.  European  Archives.     By  Prof.  George  L.  Burr,  Cornell  University. 

3.  The  Massachusetts  Public  Record  Commission  and  its  Work.     By  Mr. 

Robert  T.  Swan,  commissioner  of  public  records  of  Massachusetts. 

4.  The  Relation  of  the  National  Library  to  Historical  Research  in  the 

United  States.    By  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Congress. 

IS.SOp.  m. 

Members  will  be  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  restaurant  of  the  Con- 
greesional  Library. 
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Satirimv  Apternoos,  Ducembkk  28. 
^.SOp.  m. 

PrBLIC  SKKHION   OK  TIIK  CHIKCII    HIHTORY   HWTION. 
((Columbian  rnivnrNity.) 

1.  F/lwardfl  AiiiaHa  Park.     Hy  PreHicIent  J.   E.  Rankin,  Howard  Uni- 

veinitv. 

2.  The  Sandemanians  of  the  KiRhteenth  Century.    By  I*rof.  Willistnn 

Walker,  Yale  Univeraity. 

3.  Byfield  Pariflh,  MaHsachuHcttw,  and  ite  Firnt  Thnn?  Pa8U>rateH,  1702-1825. 

By  Prof.  J.  L.  Ewell,  Howard  (JniverHity. 

.i.SOp.  m. 

CONFEREXCK  OF  COLLEGE  TEACH ER8  OK  IIIHTORY. 

(Columbian  UnlvcTHity.  i 

The  First  Year  of  College  Work  in  History.  A  diflcuaeion  led  by  Dr. 
Clive  Day,  Yale  Univerwity;  Pnjf.  Herman  V.  Anie*«,  (Jnivereity  of  Penn- 
Hylvania;  Prof,  t^rle  W.  Dow,  Univcrwity  of  Michigan;  Prof.  E.  D.  Adams, 
Univernity  of  Kannaii;  Prf»f.  K.  C.  Babcock,  University  of  California;  Prof. 
A.  C.  Coolidge,  Harvard  University. 

4'SO  p.  m. 

PRIVATE   MEETINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEES,  COMMIHMIONS,  AND  BOARM. 

(ColarabUn  Univcreity.) 

4  to  7  p.  m. 

Meml)ers  of  the  Association  are  invitinl  to  a  reception  tendered  by 
ex-Senator  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Henderson  at  their  residence,  Florida  avenu* 
and  Sixteenth  8tnH.»t. 

Saturday  Evening,  December  28. 
ii  p,  in. 

AMERICAN   HISTORY. 

(Columbian  Univcndty.) 

1.  Relations  l)etween  Great  Britain  and  the  American  Colonies  during  th 

Seventeenth  Century,  by  Prof.  Herl)ert  L.  Osgood,  Columbia  Un 
versity. 

2.  The  Diplomatic  Antecwlents  of  the  Louisiana  Ihirchase,  by  Prof.  Free 

erick  J.  Turner,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

3.  James  Madison  and  Religious  Liberty,  by  Mr.  Gaillard  Hunt,  Depar 

ment  of  State. 
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Monday  MoRNiNOy  December  30. 
10.30  a.  m, 

EUROPEAN    HISTORY. 
(Columbian  University.) 

1.  The  Spirit  of  German  Huinani»m,  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Stevenson,  Rutgers 

College. 

2.  The  Chronology  of  the  Erasmus  Jitters,  by  Prof.  Ephraim  Emerton, 

Harvard  University. 

3.  Recent  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Protestant  Revolt,  by  Prof. 

James  Harvey  Robinson,  Colmnbia  University. 

4.  Discussion. 

Monday  Afternoon,  Dece.mber  30, 

S  p.  in. 

BUSINESS   MEETING   OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 
(Columbian  University.) 

1.  Memorial  addresses: 

Moses  Coit  Tyler,  by  Prof.  George  L.  Burr,  Cornell  University. 
Herbert  Baxter  Adams,  by  Prof.  John  M.  Vincent,  Johns  Hopkins 
Universitv. 

2.  Report  of  the  council. 

3.  Report  of  the  treasurer  and  auditing  committee. 

4.  Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission. 

5.  Report  of  the  Public  Archives  Commission. 

6.  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  Justin  Winsor  prize. 

7.  Report  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the  American  Historical  Review. 

8.  Report  of  the  bibliographical  committee. 

9.  Report  of  the  committee  on  publications. 

10.  Report  of  the  general  committee. 

11.  Election  of  officers. 

12.  Report  on  the  proposed  monographic  history  of  America. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  council  held  in  New  York,  November  29, 
the  proposition  of  a  cooperative  hii*tory  of  America  was  carefully  consid- 
ered, and  in  view  of  all  the  difficulties  involved  the  council  voted  that  it 
would  not  be  expedient  for  the  American  Historical  Association  to  take 
part  in  forming  or  carrying  out  a  plan  for  the  composition  or  publication 
of  a  cooperative  history  of  the  United  States. 

Monday  Evening,  December  30. 

S  p.  m. 

JOINT  SESSION    WITH   THE   AMERICAN    ECONOMIC   ASSOCIATION. 

(Columbian  University.) 

1.  Party  Legislation,  in  Parliament,  in  Congress,  and  in  the  State  Legisla- 

tures, by  Prof.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Harvard  University. 

2.  Discussion,  opened  by  Prof.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  University  of  Chicago. 
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8.  Historical  Materialism  and  the  Economic  Interpretation  of  History,  by 
Prof.  Kclwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  Columbia  University. 

4.  Discussion,  opened  by  Prof.  Isaac  A.  Loos,  University  of  Iowa,  and 
Prof.  E.  P.  Cheyney,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

9, SO  p.  m. 
An  informal  gathering  at  the  (^onmos  Club. 

Tuesday  Mokninc},  DECEMnKR  31. 
lO.SO  a.  m. 

SOUTHERN   IIISTORV. 

(National  Museum.) 

L  The  Reconls  of  the  I..ond<)n  Com|>any,  by  President  Lyon  G.  Tyler, 
William  and  Mary  C/olk'g**. 

2.  The  Relations  of  the  Virginia  Planter  and  the  London  Merchant,  by 

Prof.  John  S.  Baseett,  Trinity  College. 

3.  The  Place  of  Nathaniel  Macon  in  Southern  History,  by  Prof.  William 

E.  Dodd,  Randolph-Macon  College. 

4.  Maryland's  First  Courts,  by  Dr.  Bernard  C.  St^^ner,  Johns  Hopkins 

Universitv. 

5.  Southwestern  History  in  the  Southwest,  by  Prof.  George  P.  Garrison, 

University  of  Texas. 

6.  Closing  reports  and  announcements. 


PAPERS  TO  BE  READ  BY  TITLE. 

1.  Committees  of  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution,  by  Edward 

D.  Collins,  Ph.  D.,  Barton  landing,  Vt. 

2.  Jay's  Treaty  and  the  Slavery  Interests  of  the  United  Staten,  by  Frederic 

Austin  Ogg,  A.  M.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

3.  The  Public  Services  of  Ciovemor  Jacob  D.  Cox.  by  James  R.  Ewing, 

Ph.  I).,  Wm*hington,  D.  C. 

4.  The  I^egislative  History  of  Naturalization  in  the  United  States,  1776- 

1795,  by  F.  G.  Franklin,  Ph.  D.,  Knightstown,  Ind. 

5.  The  Assumption  of  State  Debts  and  the  I^)cation  of  the  Fe<Ieral  Capital, 

by  Dr.  0.  G.  Libby,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

COMMITTEFi;  FOR  THE  WASHINGTON  MECTING. 
COMMITTEE  ON    PROGRAM. 

Charles  H.  IIa.skins,  chairman;  Goor^c  B.  Adams,  Samuel 
Macauley  »lacksoD,  William  MacDonalcl,  J.  M.  Vincent 
Lyon  (t.  Tyler. 
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LOCAL  COBIMITTEES. 

A.  W.  Greely,  chairman;  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Entertainment, — Herbert  Putnam,  Frederic  Bancroft,  Cyrus 
Adler,  Teunis  S.  Hamlin,  Perry  B.  Pierce. 

Finance. — J.  L.  M.  Curry,  George  C.  Gorham,  George  W. 
McLanaban. 

Place  of  meetings, — Carroll  D.  Wright,  Andrew  H.  Allen, 
A.  Howard  Clark. 

Press, — Charles  Moore. 

Public  comfort, — Gaillard  Hunt,  James  Q.  Howard,  P.  Lee 
Phillips. 

Transportation, — A.  Howard  Clark. 

Social  welfare, — David  J.  Hill,  A.  B.  Hagner,  James  McMil- 
lan, Merrill  E.  Grates,  .1.  B.  Henderson,  jr.,  William  C.  Sanger, 
Thomas  J.  Shahan. 


II.-AN  UNDEVELOPED  FUNCTION. 


By   CHARLES    FRANCIS   ADAMS. 
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AN  UNDEVELOPED  FUNCTION.^ 


By  Charleh  Francis  Adamb. 


History  is  past  politics,  and  polities  are  prosent  history.— iii/trard  A.  Freeman. 
Politics  are  vulgar  when  they  are  not  liberalized  by  history,  and  history  fades 

into  mere  literature  when  It  loses  sight  of  Its  relation  to  practical  politics. — 

Sir  John  Seeley. 

Here  are  aphorisms  from  two  writers,  both  justly  distin- 
guished in  the  field  of  modern  historical  research.  Senten- 
tious utterances,  they  would  probably,  like  most  sententious 
utterances,  go  to  pieces  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  under  the 
test  of  severe  analysis.  They  will,  however,  now  serve  me 
sufficiently  well  as  texts. 

That  politics  should  find  no  place  at  its  meetings  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  unwritten  law  of  this  association;  and,  by  politics,  I 
refer  to  the  discussion  of  those  questions  of  public  conduct 
and  policy  for  the  time  being  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
community.  Taking  into  consideration  the  character  and 
purpose  of  our  body,  and  the  broad  basis  on  which  its  some- 
what loose  membership  rests,  the  rule  may  be  salutary.  But 
there  are  not  many  general  propositions  not  open  to  debate; 
and  so  I  propose  on  this  occasion  to  call  this  unwritten  law  of 
ours  in  question.  While  so  doing,  moreover,  I  shall  distinctly 
impinge  upon  it. 

Let  us  come  at  once  to  the  point.  May  it  not  be  possible 
that  the  unwritten  law, — perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  speak  of 
it  as  the  tacit  understanding, — I  have  referred  to,  admits  of 
limitations  and  exceptions  both  useful  and  desimblo?  Is  it, 
after  all,  necessary,  or,  even  from  a  point  of  large  view,  well- 
considered,  thus  to  exclude  from  the  list  of  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  meetings  of  historical  associations,  and  especially  of 
this  Association,  the  problems  at  the  time  uppermost  in  man's 
thoughts?    Do  we  not,  indeed,  by  so  doing  abdicate  a  useful 

a  President's  address  before  the  American  Historical  AK-oointiou.  Dcoi-inhcT'i".  IWl. 
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public  function, — surrender  an  educational  oflSce;  practically 
admitting  by  our  act  that  we  can  not  trust  ourselves  to  discuss 
political  issues  in  a  scholarly  and  historical  spirit?  In  one 
word,  are  not  those  composing  a  body  of  this  sort  under  a 
species  of  obligation,  in  a  community  like  ours,  to  contribute 
their  share,  from  the  point  of  view  they  occupy,  to  the  better 
understanding  of  the  questions  in  active  political  debate? 
This  proposition,  as  I  have  said,  I  now  propose  to  discuss; 
and,  in  so  doing,  I  shall,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  draw 
freely  on  present  practical  politics, — using  as  object  lessons 
the  issues  now,  or  very  recently,  agitating  the  minds  of  not  a 
few  of  those  composing  this  audience, — indeed,  I  hope,  of  all. 

I  start  from  a  fundamental  proposition.  The  American 
Historical  Association,  like  all  other  associations,  whether 
similar  in  character  or  not,  either  exists  for  a  purpose,  or  it 
had  better  cease  to  be.  That  purpose  is,  presumably,  to  do  the 
best  and  most  effective  work  in  its  power  in  the  historical 
field.  I  then  further,  and  with  much  confidence,  submit  that 
the  standard  of  American  political  discussion  is  not  now  so 
high  as  not  to  admit  of  elevation.  On  the  contrary,  while, 
comparatively  speaking,  it  ranks  well  both  in  tone  and  con- 
duct, yet  its  deficiencies  are  many  and  obvious.  That,  taken 
as  a  whole,  it  is  of  a  lower  grade  now  than  formerly,  1  do  not 
assert;  though  I  do  assert,  and  propose  presently  to  show, 
that  in  recent  years  it  has  been  markedly  lower  than  it  was  in 
some  i^eriods  of  the  past,  and  periods  within  my  own  recollec- 
tion. That,  however,  it  is  not  so  high  as  it  should  be, — that 
it  is  by  no  manner  of  means  ideal, — all  will,  I  think,  admit.  If 
so,  that  admission  suffices  for  present  purposes. 

My  next  contention  is  perhaps  more  open  to  dispute.  It  is 
a  favorite  theory  now  with  a  certain  chiss  of  philosophers, 
somewhat  inclined  to  the  happy-go-lucky  school,  that  in  all 
things  every  community  gets  about  what  it  asks  for,  and  is 
qualified  to  appreciate.  In  political  discussion — as  in  milroad 
or  hotel  service,  and  in  literature  or  religion — the  supply,  as 
respects  both  quality  and  quantity,  responds  with  sufficient 
closeness  to  the  demand.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  for 
thinking  that,  with  the  American  community  which  to-day  is, 
or  at  least  with  some  sections  and  elements  thereof,  this  at  best 
specious  theory  does  not  at  the  present  time  hold  true.  Our 
recent  political  debates  have,  I  submit,  been  conducted  on  a 
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Icvfl  (listiDCtly  below  the  iutelligenee  of  the  constituency;  the 
jmrticipimty  in  the  debate  have  not  l>een  eijual  to  the  occasion 
offered  them.  Evidence  of  thia  is  found  in  the  aboencei  of 
renpODse.  I  think  1  am  jiutitiecl  in  the  assertion  that  no  re- 
cent politicjvl  utterance  has  produced  a  real  echo,  iiiurh  less  a 
i-everlM-'ration;  and  it  would  not  prol>ably  be  rash  to  cimllenge 
an  immediate  reference  to  u  single  speech,  or  pointed  expres- 
sion even,  which,  (luring  the  last  presidential  campai^,  for 
instance,  impressed  itself  on  thf  puiilic  memory.  That  cam- 
paign, .seen  throntrh  the  vista  of  a  twelvemoiitli,  was,  on  Uie 
contrary,  from  lieginning  to  vnd,  with  a  single  exception, 
creditable  neither  to  the  parties  conducting  it.  nor  to  tho 
audience  to  whose  level  it  was  presumably  gauged, 

fiecall,  I  pmy  you,  its  incident.s;  already  almost  forgotten, 
they  come  l»aek,  when  revived  by  an  effort  of  memory,  with 
a  remote,  far  away  echo,  as  of  mockery.  In  the  tirst  pl&<'e, 
on  neither  side  were  the  issues  of  ItHXl  clearly  delined  or  well 
presented:  indeed,  the  long  ind»-i;jion  as  to  what  should  be 
aeeepted  as  tlie"i)araniount  issue"  was.  not  remotely., sugges- 
tive of  a  («rtain  very  memorable  "'  Himting  of  the  Snark." 
Ignoring  the  iiersonal  element  which  entered  so  largely  into  it, 
aa  it  enters  into  all  canvasses,  the  favorite  argument  with  one 
set  of  orators  was  the  jw/ii  ay  /tnij)//-/;  as  illustrated  in  •'  tlie 
Full  Pinner  Pail:"  which  argument  those  of  the  other  side 
met  by  tiene  denimeiation  of  "  Department  Stores,"  and  the 
manifestly  pertinent  inijuiry,  addressed  to  the  general  audi- 
tory, as  to  what  they  proposed  to  do  with  their  sons.  The 
fate  in  store  for  their  daughters,  it  was  gloomily  intimated, 
would  admit  of  little  question,  should  the  opposing  candidate 
be  chosen.  So  far  as  what  is  known  aa  ■'  Labor"  is  concerned, 
one  candidate  posed  as  the  pvesei-iptive  protector  of  American 
industry,  while  the  other  wannly  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
"The  Man  against  the  Dollar,"  The  talk  from  the  huntings 
under  this  head  was  irresistibly  suggestive  of  the  scene  in 
Dickens's  O/d  Vnrlmittf  Shop,— the  adherento  of  both  can- 
didates stoutly  maintained  that  Oodlin  was  the  workiugmnn's 
friend,  not  Short:  Short  might  be  very  well  as  far  as  he  went, 
but  the  real  f  liend  was  Codlin. 

But,  apart  from  this,  ttie  one  noticeable  feature,  possibly 
the  single  significant  feature  of  the  ejinvass,  was  that  it  dis- 
tinctly deteriorated  aw  it  progresis.'tl,      It  was  opened  \>y  Mr. 
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Bryan,  on  the  8th  of  August,  with  a  spet^ch  at  Indianapolis 
which  struck  a  lofty  note,  promising;  a  high  level  of  discus- 
sion. That  speech  fairly  startled  the  reflecting  portion  of 
the  community.  It  aeemetl  for  the  moment  as  if  the  party  in 
power  would  be  forced  to  reckon  serioiwly  with  the  op]x>si- 
tion  throughout  a.  austained  debate*.  How  completely  this 
promise  failed  of  realization  is  fresh  in  memory.  No  subse- 
quent utterance  on  either  side  made  any  impression  ou  the 
public  mind.  Mr.  Bryan,  using  his  audience  as  a  sounding- 
board,  seemed  thereafter  to  hid  continually  down;  and, 
finally,  the  contest  degenerated  into  a  mere  trial  of  endur- 
ance between  himself  and  the  talking  candidate  of  the  other 
side,  the  telegraph  day  by  day  ivcoi-ding  the  number  of 
speeches  made  by  each.  A  less  inspiring  comix-tition  could 
hardly  be  imagined;  and,  as  the  paiiei^s,  in  flaring,  tno<iern- 
time  headlines,  declared  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  ha<l  the  previous 
day  broken  all  records  by  making  eighteen  speeches,  they 
went  on  gravely  to  announce  that  Mr.  Bryan  had  ari-anged  a 
programme  for  the  morrow  under  which  he  would  ""see"  his 
opponent  and  "go  him  two  better."  orating  to  a  square  score 
of  distinct  audiences  between  10  a.  m.  and  midnight. 

Bat  was  this  all  the  occasion  called  for?  Did  our  much 
vaunted  American  intelligence  demand  nothing  better? 
C9c<lat-  JiiiJiVus!  Not  for  a  moment  do  I  believe  it.  To  that 
canvass,  then,  I  propose  presently  to  return,  using  it  as  an 
object  lesson.  I  shall  seek  to  i-evive  the  memory  of  its  issues. — 
for  already  they  aie  far  advanced  on  the  road  to  oblivion, — 
and  I  shall  contrast  what  I  have  described  an  actually  occur- 
ing  with  what  was  easily  possible,  bad  that  same  debate  been 
actively  iiarticipated  in  by  organizations  such  as  this  of  ours; 
organizations  whose  representative  spokesmen  would  have  at 
least  appi-oached  the  disca^rsion,  not  in  a  i>artisan,  but  in  a 
scientific  spirit.  For  even  active  political  issues,  I  contend, 
freed  from  the  deflection  always  incident  to  party  prejudice 
and  pei-sonal  feeling,  may  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  principle, 
precedent  and  experience. 

Perhaps,  however,  I  can  best  illustrate  what  I  have  to  say, — 
enforce  the  lesson  I  would  fain  this  evening  teach. — by  ap- 
proaching it  through  retrosjiect.  Ho  doing,  also,  if  there  is 
any  skill  in  niv  treatment,  cannot  well  lie  otherwise  than  inter- 
esting, for  I  shall  deal  with  event.-=  alnii.st  all  within  the  recol- 
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Ifftion  of  tlioHn  yi't  in  liiiildlu  lifn.  But  while  thoae  oveuts 
arc  stifficii'utly  reuiovwl  from  un  t«  admit  of  the  necessary 
perspective,  having  lUHumod  thoir  true  proportions  to  what 
precodod  and  lia^  followixl,  they  have  an  advantage  over  the 
occurreoct^s  of  a  year  ago;  for  the  controversial  embers  of 
1900  may  still  be  glowing  in  1901. — though.  I  must  say,  to  me 
the  aahps  soem  white  and  cold  and  dead  enough.  Still,  I  do 
not  propose  to  go  back  to  any  very  remote  period,  and  1  shall 
confine  myself  to  my  own  recollection,  speaking  of  that  only 
of  which  I  know,  and  in  which  I  took  part.  My  review  will 
begin  with  the  year  1860. — the  year  of  my  graduation,  and  that 
in  which  I  cast  my  tirst  vote;  also  onn  in  which  a  President 
was  chosen.  James  Buchanan  l>eing  the  succesi^ful  candidate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution,  a  great  national 
debate  is  preordained  for  every  fourth  year.  The  whole  pol- 
icy of  the  government  is  thus  at  fixed  periods  challenged  and 
reviewed.  Whether,  as  the  country  has  expanded  and  its 
population  multiplied,  while  the  questions  involved  in  mat«- 
rial  interests  of  ever  growing  volume  have  become  more  com- 
plex and  difficult  of  comprehension,  this  fixed  Olympic  period 
is  wise,  or,  if  wise,  that  aswigned  in  not  too  short,  are  open 
questions.  I  think  the  period  at  any  rate  too  short.  Large 
bodies  proverbially  move  slowly,  and  considerable  stages  of 
fixity  are  necessary  to  adjustment.  In  the  case  of  so  large 
and  complex  a  body  politic  as  the  United  States  has  now  be- 
come, four  years  are  manife.itly  in.iufRcient  for  that  purp<t8e. 
Recent  experience  ha-s  shown  such  to  bo  the  case.  But  this 
is  not  now  to  be  discussed.  For  our  present  purpose  we  must 
take  things  as  they  are;  and  the  fundamental  law  imposes  on 
ua  a  national  political  debate  every  fourth  year,  wholly  irre- 
spective of  circumstance.  As  1856  was  one  of  the  years  thus 
in  advance  assigned,  1  have  now  taken  part  in  no  less  than 
twelve  presidential  canvasses.  Approaching  them  in  a  spirit 
strictly  historical,  these  1  propose  briefly  to  review. 

Yet  it  must  he  premised  that  each  election  does  not  repre- 
sent a  delmte, — not  infrequently  it  is  merely  a  stage  in  a  debate. 
It  was  so  in  I85t);  it  has  been  so  seveml  times  since.  Indeed, 
since  lS4(i,^the  famous  "Log  Caliin  and  Hard  Cider"  cam- 
paign of  "Coon-Skin  Caps,"  and  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler, 
too." — probably  the  most  humorous,  not  to  say  grotesque,  epi- 
sode in  our  whole  national  history,  that  in  which  the  plane  of 
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discussion  reached  its  lowest  recorded  level, — since  1840  there 
have  been  only  six  real  debates;  the  average  period  of  a  debate 
being,  therefore,  ten  years.  These  debates  were  (1)  that  over 
Slavery,  from  1844  to  1864;  (2)  that  over  Reconstruction,  from 
1868  tol872;  (3)  Legal  Tenders,  or ''  Fiat  Money,"  and  Resump- 
tion of  Specie  Payments  were  the  issues  in  1876  and  1880;  (4) 
the  issue  of  1888  and  18i)2  was  over  Protection  and  Free  Trade; 
(5)  the  debate  over  Bimetallism  and  the  Demonetization  of  Sil- 
ver occurred  in  1896;  and,  finally,  (6)  Imperialism,  as  it  is 
called,  came  to  the  front  in  1900.  Since  1866,  therefore,  the 
field  of  discussion  has  been  wide  and  diversified, — presenting 
several  issues  of  great  moment.  Of  necessit}^  also,  the  debates 
have  assumed  many  and  diverse  aspects, — ethical,  ethnological, 
legal,  military,  economical,  financial,  historical.  The  last- 
named  aspect  is  that  which  interests  us. 

In  every  one  of  the  debates, — and  it  goes  almost  withou 
saying, — the  historical  aspect   has   F)een  prominent;    it  is 
indeed,  the  one  aspect  which  is  all-pervasive.     And  this  mus 
be  the  case  just  so  long  as  men,  yielding  respect  to  precedent 
seek  guidance  from   the  experience  of  the  past.     My  pui 
pose  is,  briefly  passing  these  debates  in  review,  to  measui 
the  degree  to  which  the  trained  historical  clement  in  the  Ame] 
ican  community  entered  into  them  as  an  influencing  facto 
and  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  such  an  element  migl 
have  entered  into  them,  with  results  manifestly  beneficial, 
shall  endeavor  to  show  the  great  >)enetit,  the  elevating  infl 
ence,  which  in  all  these  debates,  though  far  more  in  some  th^j^ 
in  others,  would  have  been  derived  from  the  active  partii»i. 
patioii  therein  of  such  an  organization  as  this, — an  organiza- 
tion  wholly   free  from  party  lines,  but  divided  in  opinion, 
which  wouKl  approach  the  que.stions  at  issue  from  a  point  of 
view  distinctly  scholarly  and  scientific.     In  doing  this,  let  it 
be  always  borne  in  mind  that,  in  scholarship  and  in  science 
also,  unanimity  is  not  to  be  expected,  scarcely  to  Ije  dqsired. 
In  the  study  of  history,  as  in  religion  and  in  science,  schook 
<liffer.     Tlie  record  is  voluminous  and  full  of  precedents  froa 
which  very  contnidictory  conclusions,  all  more  or  less  plaus 
ible,  may  be  drawn.     In  this  field,  as  in -others,  the  grea 
desidenitum  is  to  have  every  side  fully  and  vigorously  pre 
sented,  with  a  full  assurance  that  the  soundest  conclusion 
will  survive  as  being,  here  also,  always  the  most  fit. 
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The  first  of  these  debates,  that  involving  the  slavery  issue, 
is  now  far  removed.  We  can  pass  upon  it  historically;  for 
the  young  man  who  threw  his  maiden  vote  in  1860,  when 
it  came  to  its  close,  is  now  nearing  his  grand  climacteric. 
Of  all  the  debates  in  our  national  history  that  was  the 
longest,  the  most  elevated,  the  most  momentous  and  the  best 
sustained.  It  looms  up  in  memory;  it  projects  itself  from 
history.  As  a  whole,  it  was  immensely  creditable  to  the 
people, — the  community  at  large, — for  whose  instruction  it 
was  conducted.  It  has  left  a  literature  of  its  own, — economical, 
legal,  moral,  political,  imaginative.  In  fiction  it  produced 
TJncle  Torn^s  Cahin^  still,  if  one  can  judge  by  the  test  of 
demand  at  the  desks  of  our  public  libi-aries,  one  of  the  most 
popular  books  in  the  English  tongue.  In  the  law,  it  rose  to 
the  height  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision;  and,  while  the  rulings 
in  that  case  laid  down  have  since  been  reversed,  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  the  discussion  of  constitutional  principles  involved, 
whether  at  the  bar,  in  the  halls  of  legislatures,  in  the  columns 
of  the  press  or  on  the  rostrum,  was  intelligent,  of  an  order 
extraordinarily  high,  and  of  a  very  sustained  interest.  It 
was  to  the  utmost  degree  educational. 

So  far  as  the  historical  aspect  of  that  great  debate  is  con- 
cerned, two  things  are  to  be  specially  noted.  In  the  first 
place,  the  moral  and  economical  aspects  predominated;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  what  may  be  called  the  historical  element  as 
an  influencing  factor  was  then  in  its  infancy.  Neither  in  this 
country  nor  in  Europe  had  that  factor  been  organized,  as  it 
now  is.  The  slavery  debate  was  so  long  and  intense  that  all 
the  forces  then  existing  were  drawn  into  it.  The  pulpit,  for 
instance,  participated  actively.  The  physiologist  was  much 
concerned  over  ethnological  problems,  trying  to  decide 
whether  the  African  was  a  human  being  or  an  animal;  and,  if 
the  former,  was  he  of  the  family  of  Cain  if  Thus  all  con- 
tributed to  the  discussion;  and  yet  I  am  unable  to  point  out 
any  distinctly  historical  contribution  of  a  high  order;  though, 
on  both  sides,  the  issue  was  discussed  historically  with  intelli- 
gence and  research.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  the  argu- 
ments made  before  the  courts  and  in  the  Scriptural  disserta- 
tions; while,  on  the  political  side,  the  speeches  of  Seward  and 
Sumner,  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  A.  H.  Stephens,  leave  little 
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t()  bo  dcsirod.  The  climax  was,  perhaps,  reached  in  the  mem- 
onible  joint  ilebate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  of  which  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  the  country  was  the  auditorj\  The 
whole  constituted  a  fit  prologue  to  the  great  tragedy  which 
ensued. 

Beginning,  in  its  closing  stage,  in  January,  1854,  when  the 
measure  n^pc^aling  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  closing  in 
l)ecemlH»r,  1800,  with  the  passage  of  its  ordinance  of  secession 
l)V  South  Carolina,  this  debate  was  continuous  for  seven  years, 
covering  two  presidential  elections,  those  of  1856  and  1860. 
So  far  as  I  know,  it  was  ,suf  generU\  for  it  would,  I  fancy,  be 
useless  to  l(M)k  for  anything  with  which  to  institute  a  compar- 
ison, except  in  the  history  of  (ireat  Britain.  Even  there,  the 
iliscussion  which  preceded  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
183'2,  or  that  which  led  up  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ir 
IS46,  or,  finally,  the  Irish  Home  Rule  agitation  between  1871 
and  181>8, — one  and  all  sink  into  insignificance  beside  it.  Ol 
the  givat  slavery  de])ate  it  may  then,  in  fine,  Ik*  said  that,  whili 
the  studv  of  historv  and  the  lessons  to  ))e  deduced  from  his 
torv  eontributeil  not  much  to  it,  it  made  historv,  and  on  histor 
has  lt»ft  a  pennanent  mark. 

Of  the  canvass  of  18t)4,  from  our  point  of  view  little  need  b 
said.    There  was  in  it  no  field  fruitful  for  the  historical  invef 
tigator,  the  issue  then  presented  to  the  people  being  of 
character  altogetlu^r  exceptional.     The  result  depended  lei 
on  argument  than  on  the  outeome  of  operations  in  the  fiel(J^ 
Theiv  was,  I  presume,  during  August  and  September  of  that 
year,  a  wonly  delmte;  })ut  the  people  wen*  too  intent  on  Sher- 
man as  he  circumvented  Atlanta,  and  on  Sheridan  as  he  sent 
Fairly  whirling  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  to  give  much 
ear  to  it.     lla<l  this  association  then  been  in  existence,  and 
d(»vot4Ml  all  it,s  eni^rgies  to  elucidating  the  questions  at  issue, 
1  can  not  pri^tiMul  to  think  it  would  perceptibly  have  affected 
the  result. 

Nor  was  it  greatly  otherwise  in  the  canvass  of  1868.  The 
country  was  thru  stirred  to  its  very  depths  over  the  questions 
growing  out  of  the  war.  The  shattered  Tnion  was  to  be 
reconstru<'te(l;  tli<^  slave  system  was  to  Ik*  eradicated.  These 
were  great   political  problems;  problems  as  pressing  as  they 
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were  nionicntoiw,  For  their  projK'r  aoiution  it  was  above  all 
else  necessary  that  thoy  should  be  appnmched  in  a  cahii.  schol- 
arly spirit,  observant  of  the  teachings  of  history,  Nt-ver  waa 
then^  a  greater  occasion:  rarely  has  one  been  so  completely 
lost.  The  assassination  of  Lincoln  silenced  reason;  and  to 
reason,  and  to  reason  only,  dot»s  history  make  itsappt'al.  The 
unforttinat*'  personalitj'  of  Andrew  Johnson  now  intruded 
itself;  and,  almost  at  onee,  what  should  have  been  a  calm 
debate  degenerated  into  a  furious  wningle.  Leaking  back 
over  the  canvass  of  1868.  and  excepting  General  Grant's  singu- 
larly felicitous  closing  of  his  brief  letter  of  acceptance, — "  Let 
us  have  peacel'"— I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to 
recall  a  single,  utterance  of  that  cauipaign  which  produced  any 
lasting  impression.  The  name  even  of  the  candidate*  nominated 
in  opposition  to  Grant  is  not  readily  recalled.  In  that  can- 
vass, as  in  the  preceding  one,  I  should  say  there  was  no  room 
for  the  economist,  the  philosopher,  or  the  historian.  The 
eounti-y  had,  for  the  time  being,  cut  loose  from  Imth  principle 
and  precedent. 

The  debate  over  R«construction.  begun  in  1865,  did  not  wear 
itself  out  until  1876.  In  no  respect  will  it  boar  comparison 
with  that  debate  over  slavery  which  preceded  it.  Su&ciently 
momentous,  it  was  less  sustained,  less  thorough,  far  less  judi- 
cial. Towards  its  close,  moreover,  as  the  country  wearied,  it 
was  gravely  complicated  by  a  new  issue;  for,  in  1867,  l»egan 
that  currency  discussion,  destinetl  to  last  in  ite  various  phases 
through  the  lifetime  of  a  generation.  It  thereafter  entered, 
in  greater  or  less  degi-ee,  into  no  less  than  nine  consecutive 
presidential  elections,  two  of  which,  those  of  187fi  and  1896, 
actually  turned  upon  it, 

The  currency  debate  presented  three  distinct  phases;  first, 
the  proposition,  broached  in  1867,  known  as  the  Greenback 
theory,  under  which  the  interest- bearing  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  issuedduringthoRebelliou,  were  to  be  paid  at  maturity 
in  United  States  legal  tender  notes,  bearing  no  interest  at  all. 
This  somewhat  amazing  proposition  was  speedily  disposed  of; 
for,  early  in  1869,  an  act  was  passed  declaring  the  bonds  liv- 
able ■■  in  coin."  But,  as  was  sure  to  be  the  case,  the  so-called 
"Fiat  Money'"  delusion  had  obtained  a  firm  lodgment  in  the 
minds  of  a  large  part  of  the  community,  and  to  drive  it  out 
was  the  work  of  time.     It  as.siuned,  too,  all  sorts  of  asjwcts. 
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Dispelled  in  one  form,  it  reappeared  in  another.  When,  for 
instance,  the  act  of  1869  settled  the  question  as  respecta  the 
redemption  of  the  bonds,  the  financial  crisis  of  187S  reopened 
it  by  creating  an  ahnost  irresistible  popular  demand  for  a 
government  paper  currency  as  a  permanent  substitute  for 
specie.  Finally,  when,  seven  years  later,  this  issue  waa  put  to 
re^t  by  a  return  to  specie  jjayments,  the  overproduction  of 
silver,  as  compared  with  gold,  already  foreshadowed  the  risp 
of  one  of  the  most  serious  and  far-reaching  questions  which 
has  perplexed  modern  times.  Thus  as  the  ethicul  and  legal 
issues,  which  were  the  staples  of  public  discussion  from  1844 
to  1872,  were  disposed  of,  or  by  decrees  settled  themselves,  a 
series  of  monetary  questions  arose,  destined,  even  if  at  times 
inasomewhatlanguidway,  to  occupy  public  attention  through 
thirty  years. 

Yet  there  is.  in  connection  with  the  canvasses  of  1876, 1880, 
and  1884,  a  sugg.  stive  reflection,  which,  if  laid  pi-operly  to 
heart,  ought  to  bear  fruit  in  future  quadrennials.  It  is  not 
now  easy  for  those  who  took  part — perhaps  an  eager  aud 
interested  part— in  those  elections,  to  name  off-hand  the 
opposing  candidates,  much  \g»s  to  state  the  issues  upon  which 
the  countiy  then  divided.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  much 
less  momentous  the  average  presidential  choice  becomes,  the 
further  we  get  away  from  it.  Finally,  we  even  get  to  realize 
that,  in  world  development,  and  even  in  national  life,  it  would 
have  been  very  much  the  same  whichever  candidate  was 
elected.  Perhaps,  after  all,  this  lesson  is  that  of  not  least 
historical  value  to  be  deduced  from  the  study  of  well-nigh 
forgotten  presidential  campaigns. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  dividing  issue  of  1S76  really 
was.  The  country  was  then  slowly  recovering  from  the  busi- 
ness prosti-ation  which  followed  the  collapse  of  1873.  Tlie 
issues  involved  in  reconstruction,  if  not  disposed  of,  were 
clearly  worn  out.  The  country,  weary  of  them,  would  not 
respond,  turning  impatiently  from  further  discussion.  Those 
issues  might  now  settle  themselves,  or  go  unsettled;  and, 
though  that  conclusion  was  reached  thirty  years  ago.  they  are 
not  settled  yet.  The  living  debate  was  over  material  ques- 
tions,— the  cause  of  the  prolonged  business  depression,  and  the 
remedy  for  it.  The  favorite  specific  was,  at  fii-at,  a  recourse 
to  paper  money;  the  government  printing-press  was  to  set  it 
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in  motion;  and  even  liar d -money  Deniocrate  of  the  Jiu-ksoiiian 
school  united  witli  radiciil  Rcpublicaus  of  the  Uecoiistniction 
period  in  guaranteeing  a  rosiill&nt  prosperity.  Again  the 
tfa^iliingi^  of  history  wei-e  ignored.  What,  it  was  contempt- 
uously oxciaimod  in  the  Senate,  do  we  I'are  for  '■abraftd"( 
From  this  calamity  the  country  had  Iwen  saved  by  the  I'eto 
of  President  Grant  In  lfS"4;  and.  the  following  yoar.  an  act 
was  passed  looking  to  the  resmnption  of  specie  payments  on 
the  1st  of  January.  1879.  Seventeen  yfars  of  suspension 
were  then  to  close.  Over  this  measure,  tht^  parties  nominally 
joined  issue  in  1876.  The  Republicans,  nominating  Governor 
Hayes,  of  Ohio,  demauded  the  fulfilmeut  of  the  promise; 
the  Democrats,  nominating  Governor  Tilden,  of  New  York, 
insisted  on  the  repeal  of  the  law.  Yet  it  was  well  understood 
that  the  candidate  of  the  Democracy  favored  the  jwlicy 
of  which  the  law  in  debate  was  the  concrete  expression. 
The  contest  w 88  thus  in  reality  one  between  the  "ins"  and 
the  "outs."  We  all  remember  how  it  resulted,  and  the  ter- 
rible strain  to  which  our  machinery  of  government  was  in 
consequence  subjected.  In  the  wrangle  which  ensued,  the 
material  and  business  interests  of  the  country  recuperated  in 
a  natural  way,  just  as  had  repeatedly  been  the  case  before, 
and  more  than  once  since;  and  the  Unit<>d  States  then  entered 
on  a  new  era  of  incix'ased  prosperity.  This  brought  the  paper 
money  debate  to  a  close.  The  issues  presented  had,  in  the 
course  of  events,  settled  themselves. 

But.  not  the  less  for  that,  in  tlie  canvass  of  1876  a  field  of 
great  political  usefulness  was  upetied  up  to  the  historical  inves- 
tigator; a  field  which.  I  submit,  he  failed  adequately  to  develop. 
A  public  duty  was  left  unperformed.  It  was  in  connection 
with  what  John  Stuart  Mill  basin  one  of  \aA  l>i^ertatlon«  mid 
Dwcuagionii  happily  denominated  "The  Currency  Juggle." 
From  time  inmieuiorial,  to  tamper  with  the  established  meas- 
ures of  value  Ims  l>een  the  constant  practice  of  men  of  restless 
and  unstable  mind,  honest  or  dishonest,  whether  rulers  or 
aspirants  to  rule.  History  is  replete  with  instances.  To  cite 
them  was  the  function  of  the  historfcal  investigator;  to  mar- 
shal them,  and  bring  them  to  bear  on  the  sophistries  of  the 
day,  was  the  business  of  the  politician.  A  professorial  discus- 
sion in  a  meeting  of  such  an  organization  as  this  would  then 
have  been  nmch  to  the  point;  and  yet,  curiously  enough,  a 
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new  historical  precedent  was  about  to  })e  worked  out.  That 
was  then  to  be  done  which  had  never  been  done  before;  a 
country  which  had  gone  to  the  length  the  United  States  had 
gone  in  the  direction  of  ''fiat  money" — two-thirds  of  the  way 
to  repudiation — was  actually  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  resume 
payments  in  specie  at  the  former  standards  of  value.  History 
would  have  been  searched  in  vain  for  a  parallel  experience. 

The  administration  of  President  Hayes  was  curiously 
epochal.  During  it  the  so-called  "carpet-bag  governments" 
disappeared  from  the  southern  states;  the  country  resumed 
payments  in  specie;  and,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1878,  Con- 
gress passed,  over  the  veto  of  the  President,  an  act  renewing 
the  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  the  stoppage  of  which,  five  years 
before,  constituted  what  was  destined  thereafter  to  be  referred 
to  as  "the  crime  of  1873."  This  issue,  however,  matured 
slowly.  Public  men,  having  recourse  to  palliatives,  tempor- 
ized with  it;  and,  through  four  presidential  elections  it  lay 
dormant,  except  in  so  far  as  parties  pledged  themselves  to 
action  calculated,  in  the  well-nigh  idiotic  formula  of  politi- 
cians, to  "do  something  for  silver."  The  canvasses  of  1880 
and  1884  are,  therefore,  devoid  of  historical  interest.  The 
first  turned  largely  on  the  taritf ;  and  yet,  curiously  enough, 
the  single  utterance  in  that  debate  which  has  left  a  mark  or 
the  public  memory  was  the  wonderful  dictum  of  Genera 
Hancock,  the  candidate  of  the  defeated  opposition,  that  the 
tariff  was  a  local  issue,  which,  a  number  of  years  before,  ha( 
excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  his  native  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  gallant  and  picturesque  soldier,  metamorphosed 
into  a  political  header  ^>/v>  hde  vice,  simply  harked  back  to  the 
"Log  Cabin"  and  "Coon-Skin"  campaign  of  1840,  when,  a 
youth  of  sixteen,  he  was  on  his  way  to  West  Point 

Nor  is  the  n^collection  of  the  debate  of  1884  much  more 
inspiring.  It  was  a  lively  contest  enough,  under  Grover 
Cleveland  and  James  G.  Blaine  as  opposing  candidates; — a 
struggle  between  the  "outs"  to  get  in,  and  the  "ins"  not  to 
go  out.  But  a  single  formula  connected  with  it  comes  echo- 
ing down  the  corridors  of  time,  the  alliterative  "Rum, 
Romanism,  and  Rebellion"  of  the  unfortunate  Burchard.  An 
interlude  in  the  succession  of  great  national  debates,  the  can- 
vass of  1884  called  for  no  application  of  the  lessons  of  history. 

That  of  1888,  presenting  at  last  an  issue,  rose  to  the  dignity 
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of  tiobati'.  In  his  auDiial  message  of  tJie  previous  December, 
the  President,  in  disregard  of  all  precedent,  had  confined  his 
attention  not  only  to  the  tariff,  but  to  a  single  feature  in  the 
tariff,  the  duty  on  vfool.  In  so  doing  he  had,  as  the  well- 
understood  candidate  of  his  party  for  reelection,  flung  down 
the  gauntlet;  for,  only  three  years  Iwfore,  the  Republican 
party,  in  its  qua<lrennial  declaration  of  articles  of  cardinal 
political  faith,  had  laid  heavy  emphasis  on  "the  importanc*^ 
of  sheep  industry"  and  "the  danger  threatening  its  future 
prosperity,"  The  npixisition  had  thus  pledged  tt«)elf  to 
"do  something"  for  wool,  as  well  as  for  silver;  and  the 
President  now  stnic'k  at  wool  as  "the  Tariff-arch  Keystone." 
But,  while  in  this  debate  the  economist  came  to  the  front, 
there  was  no  pronounced  call  and,  indeed,  small  opportunity 
for  the  historian.  The  silver  issue  was  in  abeyance;  the  pen- 
sion list  and  civil  serrice  were  not  calculated  to  incite  to  inves- 
tigation; nor  had  history  much  to  say  on  either  topic.  As  to 
the  "sheep  industry,"  now  so  much  in  evidence,  the  British 
woolsack  might  afford  a  text  suggestive  of  curious  learning  in 
connection  with  England's  once  greatest  staple. — how,  for 
instance,  as  a  protective  measure,  it  was  by  one  Parliament 
Holemnly  ordaim^  that  the  dead  should  be  buried  in  woolens. 
But  it  will  readily  W  adnutled  that  the  historic  spirit  does 
not  kindle  over  tariff  schedules.  The  lessons  of  experience 
to  be  drawn  from  revenue  tables  appeal  rather  to  the  school 
of  Adam  Smith  than  to  the  disciples  of  Giblx)n. 

Betui-ning  to  the  review  of  our  national  debates,  in  that 
of  1802  the  shadow  of  coming  events  was  plainly  percepti- 
ble. The  tariff  issue  had  now  lost  itt  old  significance;  for 
the  infant  industries  had  developed  into  trade  and  legislation- 
ctHnpelliug  trusts.  These  were  suggestive  of  new  and,  as  yet. 
iDchonte  problems;  but  to  them  the  constituency  was  not 
yet  prepari'd  intelligently  to  address  itself.  Populism  waa 
rife,  with  its  crude  and  restless  theories:  a  crisis  in  the  liis- 
tory  of  the  precious  metals  was  clearly  impending,  with  the 
outcome  in  doubt:  iudiscriniinate  and  unprecedented  pension- 
giving  had  reduced  an  overffowing  exchequer  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  The  debate  of  18tt5  accordingly  dropped  back 
to  tiie  politician's  level,— that  of  l«7l),  IfilSU,  and  1SS4.  in  it 
there  was  nothing  of  any  educational  value;  nothing  that  his- 
tory will  dwell  upon.     The  "ins"  iwiuted  with  pride;  the 
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"outs"  sternly  arraigned  the  '"ins;"  while  the  student, 
whether  of  economics  or  history,  there  found  tsmall  place  and 
a  listless  audience.  The  memory  of  the  canvass  which  re- 
sulted in  the  second  administration  of  Cleveland  is  quite 
obliterated  by  the.  issues,  altogether  unexpected,  which  the 
ensuing  years  precipitated. 

Of  quite  another  character  were  the  two  canvasses  of  189(5 
and  1900.     Still  fresh  in  memory,  the  echoes  of  these  have 
indeed  not  yet  ceased  to  reverberate; — and  I  assert  without 
hesitation  that,  not  since  1856  and  1860,  has  this  people  passed 
through   two  such  wholesome  and  educational   experiences. 
In  1896  and  in  1900,  as  in  the  de})ates  of  forty  years  previous, 
there  was  a  place,  and  a  large  place,  for  the  student,  whether 
investigator  or  philosopher.     Great  problems, — problems  of 
law,  of  economics,  and  ethics;  problems  involving  peace  and 
war  and  the  course  of  d(».velopment  in  the  oldest  as  in  the 
newest  civilizations, — liad  to  )>e  discussed,  on  the  wav  to  a 
solution.     That  the  prolonged  debate  running  through  those 
eight  years  was  at  all  equal  to  the  occasion,  I  do  not  think  can 
be  claimed.     Even  his  most  ardent  admirers  will  hardly  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896  and  IIKM)  roscj  to  the  lev<»I  reached 
bv  Lincoln   fortv  vears   before;   nor  do   the   uttc» ranees  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Depew,  or  Mr.  Hanna  bear  w<»Il  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  Seward,  TnmibuU,  and  Sumner.     And 
that  this  momentous,  many-sided  debate*,  failed  to  rise  to  the 
proper  height  was  due,  I  now  unhesitatingly  submit,  to  ihi 
predominance  in  it  of  the  political  ''  Boss,''  and  the  absenci 
from  it  of  the  scholar.     In  it,  those  Ix^longing  to  this  associa 
tion,  and  to  other  associations  similar  in  character  to  this,  di< 
not  play  their  proper  jmrt, — they  proved  themselves  unequ£ 
to  the  occasion.     Indeed,  in  the  whole  wordv  canvass  of  189( 
I  now  recall  but  two  instances  of  the  prof(»ssor  or  philosophcv^ 
distinctively  taking  the  floor;  but  both  of  those  were  men^^ 
orable.     They  imparted  an  elevatir)n  of  tone  to  discussion 
imme<liately  and  distinctly  jx^rceptible,  in  th(»  press  and  on 
the  platform.     I  refer  to  the  single  utterance  of  Carl  Schui^ 
before  a  small  audience  at  Chicago  on  the  .0th  of  September, 
and   to  the   subsequent   publications  of   President  Andrew 
D.  White,  in  which,  from  liis  iibniry  at  Ithaca,  he  drew  freely 
on  the  stores  of  historical  experience  in  crushing  refutation 
of  demagogical  campaign  sophistry.     Amid  the  ]K*tulant  chat- 
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tering  of  the  jwHticHl  magpies,  it  was  rpfresbing  to  hear  thoae 
clear-cut.  incisive  utterances, — calm,  thoughtful,  well-rea- 
soned. 1  have  lieeii  told  that  in  il«  various  forms  of  republi- 
catioQ,  no  lean  than  tive  millions,  and  some  authorities  say  ten 
millions,  of  copies  of  that  Chicago  speechof  Mr,  Schurzwere- 
tlien  put  in  circulation.  It  was  indeed  a  masterly  produc- 
tion,— a  production  in  which  a  high  keynote  wa-s  struck,  and 
sustained.  But  the  suggestive  and  extremely  encouraging 
fact  in  (connection  with  it  was  the  resixiuse  it  elicited.  Deliv- 
ering himself  at  the  highest  level  to  which  he  could  attain, 
Mr.  Scburz  was  only  on  a  level  with  hi.'*  audience.  To  the 
political  optimist  that  fact  spoke  volumes;  it  revealed  infinite 
possibilities. 

Twelve  presidential  canvasses  and  six  great  national  debates 
have  thus  been  passed  in  rapid  review.  It  is  as  if,  in  the  earlier 
history  of  the  country,  we  had  run  the  gamut  from  Washing- 
ton to  Van  Buren.  Taken  as  a  whole. — viewed  in  gross  and 
perspective,  the  retrospoct  leaves  much  to  he  desired.  That 
the  delmtcs  held  in  Ireland  and  France  during  the  same  time 
have  been  on  a  distinctly  lower  level,  I  at  once  concede. 
Those  held  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  not  been  on  a 
higher.  Yet  ours  have  at  best  been  only  relatively  educa- 
tional: as  a  rule  extremely  partisan,  they  have  been  personal, 
often  scurrilous,  and  more  frequently  still.  I  regret  gi-eatly 
to  find  myself  conii^lled  to  say,  int«'ntionally  deceptive. 
A  singular  feature  in  them  has  been  tlie  noticealile  fact  that 
where,  from  time  to  time,  the  clergy  have  intervened,  their 
so  doing  has  not  tended  to  elevate.  They  have  lieen  conspic- 
uous neither  for  moderation  nor  for  charity,  while  they  actu- 
ally seemed  to  revel  in  their  ignorance  of  the  teachings  of  the 
past  One  fiict  in  the  review  is,  however,  salient.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first, — tliat  of  1850-1860, — not  one  of 
the  debates  reviewed  has  left  an  utterance  which,  were  it  to  die 
from  human  memory,  would  by  posterity  be  accounted  a 
loss.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  a  sweeping  allegation;  in  itself 
almost  an  indictment.  Vet,  with  some  confidence,  I  chal- 
lenge a  denial.  Those  here  are  not,  as  a  rule,  in  their  first 
youth,  and  they  have  all  of  them  been,  more  or  less,  students 
of  history.  Let  each  pass  in  rapid  mental  review  the  presi- 
dential cjiniasses  in  whicli  lie  has  in  any  degree  participated, 
and  endeavor  to  recall  ii  single  utterance  which  has  stood  the 
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test  of  tiuie.  a.n  iimrking  a  Jistinct  addition  to  nianliind's  iotel- 
loctuai  belongings, — tbe  classics  of  the  race.  It  has  iK-en  at 
l>eet  a  balwl  of  the  commonplace.  1  do  not  believe  one  utter- 
ance can  be  named  for  which  a  life  of  ten  years  will  be  pre- 
dicted. Such  a  record  undeniably  admits  of  improvement- 
Two  questions,  then,  naturally  suggest  themselves: — To  what 
has  thia  shortcoming  Ijeen  duet — Wherein  lies  the  remedy 
for  it? 

The  shortcoming,  I  submit,  is  in  greatest  part  due  to  the 
fact  tliat  the  work  of  discussion  has  been  left  almost  wholly 
to  the  journalist  and  the  politician, — the  professional  journalist 
and  the  professional  politician.  And  in  the  case  of  both,  there 
has  in  this  country,  during  the  last  forty  years,  been,  so  far 
as  grasp  of  principle  is  concerned,  a  marked  tendency  to 
deterioration.  Nor,  I  fancy,  is  the  cau,ie  of  this  far  to  seek- 
It  is  found  in  the  growth,  increased  complexity,  and  irresisti- 
ble power  of  organization  as  opposed  to  individuality, — in  the 
[mrlancB  of  the  day,  it  is  the  all-i>ot<'ncy  of  the  machine  over 
the  man;  equally  noticeable  whether  by  that  woni,  "machine," 
we  refer  to  the  political  organization  or  to  the  newspaper. 

Let  the  last  be  considered  tirst.  The  daily  journal— the 
newspRi>er— is  indisputably  the  one  far-reaching  organ  of  pop- 
ular political  education.  Through  its  columns,  as  a  medium, 
the  teachings  of  those  who  think  on  all  subjects — educational, 
religious,  moral,  political — percolate  slowly,  and,  as  a  rule,  in 
a  very  diluted  fonn.  Iinding  thus  at  last  lo<lgment  and  accept- 
ance in  the  public  thought.  They  are  slowly  assimilated. 
But  the  newspaper  of  to-day  is  altogether  the  product  of  the 
last  centurj- -almost  of  the  lust  half  of  the  century.  Practi- 
cally brought  into  being  by  .Tames  Gordon  Bennett  and 
Horace  Greeley  during  *"  thi*  forties,"  it  then,  and  for  nearly 
thirty  yeans  aft«r,  representttd  an  editorial  individuality,  of 
which  Greeley  was  the  highest  tyjte.  From  1841  to  1872, 
Horace  Greeley  was  the  New  Vork  TrUmm-;  and  the  New 
York  Trlhuhi  during  those  years  was  the  greatest  educational 
factor — economically  and  morally^this  country  has  ever 
known.  The  protective  tariff  is  its  motmtnent,  sere pi-re^niim. 
The  Tfihniif  still  exists;  but  the  Trihune  of  to-day  is  no  longer 
the  organ  of  one  man,  A  news  mediimi,  owned  by  a  syndi- 
cate, its  uttemnces,  shajx'd  by  u  business  management— an 
e>litoi'ial  Aulic  (.'ouncil — ui-e  turned  out  liy  the  yard  by  salaried 
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reiidy  writers,— quill  drivers  of  fortune, — whose  necessary 
fate  it  ]»  always  to  strive  to  reduce  aui>erticiality  to  a  system. 
■"  By  journalism,"  a  modem  writer  of  mucli  acunien  says,  "  is 
to  be  understood,  I  suppose,  writing  for  pay  on  matters  of 
which  you  are  ignorant;""  and,  as  an  evolution,  the  modern 
newflijaper  is  the  necessary  outcome  of  existing  conditions. 
A  tinaucial  combination  controls  a  moat  intricate,  costly  and 
influential  machine.  Since  18T2  the  intense,  widely  pervasive 
ixtrsonality  of  Horace  Greeley  has  given  place  to  the  ordered 
and  stereotyped  utterances  of  the  Trllrune'g  editorial  staff. 
Mutatis  m'lttmdis,  it  is  the  Mime  in  politicij.  As  Tennyeon 
wrote  two  generations  i^o: 

"TbD  IndlTliliiHl  wUhen,  anil  the  world  <■  more  AnA  more." 

The  intricacy  of  modern  political  life,  the  magnitude  of 
interest*  and  exi>enditure,  the  cohesive  power  of  plunder,  the 
number  of  those  who  make  of  political  life  a  breadwinning 
trade,  the  size  of  the  constituency, — all  these  concurring  con- 
ditions have  resulted  in  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  "the 
machine,"  of  necessity,  predominates.  Among  the  qualities 
which  go  to  constitute  that  natural  aptitude  calculated  to  win 
success  in  public  life,— to  secure  office  and  retention  in  office, — 
grasp  of  principle,  or  a  philosophical  or  statesmanlike  turn  of 
mind,  no  longer  tind  a  place.  What  is  needed  is  the  faculty 
of  managing  men,  combining  intereste,  or  conforming  to  tend- 
encies. In  a  word,  what  is  vulgarly  but  most  expressively 
known  as  the  *"  Boss"  is,  in  our  American  public  life,  the  log- 
ical outcome  of  the  syndicate  and  machine  principle  applied 
to  existing  political  condttione.  The  "Boss"  is,  in  fact,  to 
America  what  the  Imperator  was  to  Rome.  It  is  the  mraste 
meohanic  with  his  hand  on  the  lever;  but,  as  the  machine 
responds  to  his  touch,  the  individual  is  eliminated. 

This  tendency  of  the  day,  few,  I  think,  deny.  Indeed,  all 
must  recognize  the  growth  of  combination.  It  can  be  studied 
everywhere,  save  in  the  highest  forms  of  art  and  thought. 
Syndicates  can  not  tnrn  out  great  poems,  or  noble  statues,  or 
attain  to  a  deep  insight.  In  letters,  their  power  is  confined  to 
the  profuse  manufacture  of  printed  matter, — dictionaries, 
blue  iKXjks,  cooperative  histories,  and  the  like.  But  we  have 
now  to  do  only  with  the  political  life,  and  the  higher  educa- 
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tional  foi'co.s  there  in  action,  or  possible  to  liring  into  Kction 
iu  an  emergency;  and  the  increawcd  power  of  the  machine  in 
that  field,  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  indications  of  the  time,  not 
less  unmistakable  than  significant.  Machine  trnrk  always  ha^ 
a  degenerating  tendency.  The  moi-e  powerful  the  macliiDo, 
the  more  it  inclines  to  sclf-aggrandization  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  abuMO.  A  perfect  machine  is  as  nearlj'  soullesa  as  nmy 
be.  Such  a  machine  was  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  days  of 
Voltaire  and  the  Calas  tragedy;  such  a  machine  is  the  Frencli 
army  now.  as  exemplified  in  the  DreyfuH  atfair,  and  the 
experience  therein  of  Zola.  The  tendency  from  the  individual 
towards  the  machine,  in  American  journalism  and  public  life, 
can  not  be  denied.  It  distinctly  does  not  promote  a  loftier, 
a  more  libei-al  and  .-jcbolarly  tone  of  diucusyion;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  works  always  in  the  opposite  way. 

This  being  so,  in  what  direction  may  we  look  for  the  cor- 
rective agency!  In  a  body  politic,  so  full  of  vitality,  so 
instinct  with  life,  as  that  of  oura,  each  evil  works  its  own 
cure.  The  remedial  notion  is  apt  to  reveal  itself  in  unex- 
pected quart«>rs,  and  iu  shapes  not  at  once  recognized;  but. 
unless  the  body  jxilitic  is  decadent,  it  is  ob  sure  to  assert  itself 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  disease  in  a  physical  oi^nization  not 
moribund. 

That  those  who  philosophize  and  prescribe  in  this  and  kin- 
dred cases  generally  reach  wrong  conclusions  is  quite  indis- 
putable; it  is  safe,  indeed,  to  say  that  they  do  so  in  mon 
than  nine  Crases  out  of  ten.  As  Mr.  Disraeli  long  since  sagetj 
observed,  "  It  is  the  unexpected  which  is  apt  to  occur."  Ti 
the  pi-esent  case  I  wish,  therefore,  in  advance,  to  acknowledge 
that  I  am  probably  quite  wide  of  the  mark  in  both  my  diag 
nosis  of  the  disease  and  my  forecast  of  the  remedy.  Tba 
remedy,  moreover,  when  it  cornea,  will,  1  am  confident,  na 
■  be  in  the  nature  of  some  ingenious  discovery, — an  inventiofj 
which  might  admit  of  letters  juitent.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  1x1  an  evolution,— ^the  natural  development  of  internal 
healing  force  asserting  itself  to  meet  a  imthotogical  condition. 
Not  ixising  here,  therefore,  as  a  physician  prescribing  a  sure 
cure  of  his  own  devising,  but  as  an  observer  of  conditions 
and  symptums.  I  propone  to  point  out,  so  far  as  my  obsen'a- 
tion  and  insight  enable  nio  so  to  do,  the  indications  of  a  seU- 
eumtive  process  already  asserting  itself. 
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The  soiu-cp  of  troiil>lo  boinjf  located  in  the  tendency  to  ex- 
cessive organizntion,  it  would  seeni  natural  that  the  couuter- 
acting  agency  should  be  looked  for  in  an  exactly  opijoeite 
direction;  that  is.  in  the  increased  efficacy  of  individualism. 
Of  this,  I  submit,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  in  search  of 
indications.  Take,  for  instance,  the  examples  already  referred 
to,  of  Mr.  Schurz  and  President  White,  in  the  canvass  of  ISDti; 
and  suppose,  for  a  moment,  cffoits  such  as  theirs  then  were, 
made  more  effective  as  resultiug  from  tlie  organized  action  of 
an  association  like  this.  Our  platform  at  once  becomes  a 
rostrum, ^and  a  rostrum  from  which  a  speaker  of  reputation 
and  character  is  insured  a  wide  hearing.  His  audience,  too, 
is  present  to  listen  and  repeat.  From  such  a  rostrum,  tlie 
observer,  the  professor,  the  student — bo  it  of  economy,  of  his- 
tory, or  of  philosophy — might  reatlily  he  brought  into  imme- 
diate contact  witli  the  issues  of  the  day.  So  bringing  him  is 
but  a  step.  He  would  appear,  also,  in  his  proper  character 
and  place, — the  scholar  having  his  say  in  politics;  but  always 
as  a  scholar,  not  as  an  officeholder,  nor  an  aspirant  for  office. 
His  appeal  would  be  to  intelligence  and  judgment,  not  to 
passion  or  self-interest,  or  even  to  patriotism.  The  elements 
are  all  there;  the  question  is  only  as  to  a  method  of  effect- 
ive concentration.  It  must,  I  submit,  be  sought  for  here 
on  the  tloor  of  the  academy,  and  not  in  the  confusion  of  the 
cauotis. 

A  due  sense  of  politimi  proportion  might  then  become 
possible.  Heretofore,  the  view  customarily  taken  has  been 
too  narrow  and  too  close.  The  continuity  of  movement  has 
been  ignort'd.  and  the  true  relation  of  things  intentionally 
distorted.  The  etfort  has  uniformly  l»en  to  give  e.ach  con- 
test, in  80  far  as  possible,  a  crucial  a.apeet.  All  has  l>een  made 
to  depend  on  that  imrticular  cast  of  the  dice.  The  future  of 
the  race,  one  would  suppose,  rests  on  the  outcome  of  some 
struggle,  in  which,  in  fact,  those  inmiediately  participating 
are  alone  concerned.  The  retrospect  1  have  just  invited  you 
to,  tells  a  very  different  story.  Sixteen  presidential  elections, 
and  only  six  nationaldebates  in  sixty  years!  The  issues,  more- 
over, involved  in  those  debates  have  in  most  cases  been  settled, 
not  on  the  hustings  or  in  Congress,  but  by  the  course  of 
events, — ^the  logic  of  the  philosopher,  the  scientist,  or  the 
economist.     Illustrations  of  this,  also,  are  not  far  to  seek.     In 
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the  journal  of  the  day  on  which  I  am  writing  these  words,  I 
find,  for  instance,  &  confession  of  faith  by  a  United  States 
Senator,  in  which  he  indulges  in  this,  for  a  politician,  refresh- 
ing form  of  speech:  "In  18i*fi  we  had  a  campaign  on  the 
money  question.  Everything  was  depressed, — idlenesn.  dis- 
content, distrust  and  misery  everywhei"e.  We  were  told  that 
the  salvation  of  the  country  depended  upon  the  free  coinage 
of  silver.  I  Iwlieved  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that  theoretic- 
ally we  were  right;  hut  new  and  unforeseen  forces  came  into 
play,  and  I  have  enough  sense  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
restoration  of  confidence  a1}out  which  Mr.  Cleveland  talked, 
and  about  which  I  did  not  know  enough  at  the  time  to  under- 
stand, the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike,  the  inHux  of 
money  seeking  investment  from  abroad,  and  the  increase  of 
banking  facilities,  have,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  settled 
the  money  question,  and  nobody  but  a  fool  would  make  a 
'  free-silver '  speech  now."  What  did  the  politicians  have  to 
do  with  the  restomtion  of  confidence?  It  was  the  work  of 
time,  and  of  the  producing  and  business  community.  What 
did  they  have  to  do  with  the  discoveries  in  the  Klondike 'f  or 
with  the  cyanide  treatment  of  refractory  ores?  or  with  the 
increase  of  capital,  ueeking  employment  itself  and  giving 
employment  to  labor?  Throughout  that  long  and  momentous 
debate,  I  submit,  so  far  as  the  result  was  concerned  and  the 
record  shows,  our  statesmen  and  journalists  remind  us  only  of 
Burke's  famous  metaphor  of  the  dozen  grasshoppers  making 
the  field  ring  with  their  importunate  chink,  while  thousands 
of  great  cattle,  chewing  the  cud,  silently  repose  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Bnlish  oak.  I^ooking  Iwck  over  the  whole 
pei-iod  that  is  gone  since  that  April  day  thirty-six  years  ago, 
when  Grant  and  Ijce,  at  Apiwmattox,  brought  the  conflict 
in  the  field  to  a  close,  and  speaking  in  perfect  moderation, 
I  can  not  point  to  one  single  lieneficial  result  of  a  positive 
character  which  can  properly  be  classed  as  political.  As 
a  species  of  safety-valve,  i>olitical  deliato  has,  1  admit,  been 
of  infinite  service.  Unending,  and  mostly  idle  in  character, 
it  has  prevented  ill-consideri'd  and  precipitate  a^'tion,  and 
given  natural  influences  lime  in  which  to  work  out  their  re- 
sults. Beyond  this,  what  can  be  put  to  it«  credit!  Take  the 
de))atos  in  their  order.  The  |X)lilical  Congres-siona!  rocon- 
stioiction  of  the  slaveholding  and  ivbellious  South  haj:-  certainly 
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faikd  to  bear  the  test  of  time.  Whut  was  then  done  has  siiii-e 
been  undone,  and  the  section  conceraed  is  even  now  groping 
its  way,  painfully,  and  with  no  excess  of  intelligence  and  hu- 
nianity,  towards  a  more  pmctical  and  better-considered  solu- 
tion. Thanks  to  a  providential  veto,  the  great  currency  debate 
Glided  in  an  absolutely  do-nothing  iK)Iicy,  Of  the  tariff  debate 
I  will  not  speak.  Stretching  through  a  whole  wntury,  it  once 
brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  civil  war,  and  its  history 
is  read  in  a  vast  literature  of  its  own, — a  veritable  BerlKtnian 
bog  of  sophistry,  saturated  with  Iwd  rhetoric.  The  practical 
outeome,  as  studied  in  our  laj*t  {feneml  tariff  revision,  has  not 
been  deemed  sjipcially  creditable  to  American  politit'al  disin- 
terestedness or  scientific  fiscal  thought.  Our  pension  list  is, 
indeed,  a  monument,  but  scarcely  of  public  liberality  judi- 
ciously exercised.  Finally,  the  advocates  of  free-silver  coin- 
age, having  erased  from  the  statute  book  that  "  Sherman  bill " 
which  they  themselves  had  iiiscrilH.'d  there,  confess  that  "a 
fool"  only  would  lie  guilty  of  "'a  silver  speech"  now.  Con- 
gress has  all  along  been  but  a  cluiuay  recording  machine  of 
conclusions  worked  out  in  the  laboratory  and  machine-shop; 
and  yet  the  idea  is  still  dcepl}'  seated  in  the  minds  of  men, 
otherwise  intelligent,  that,  to  effect  political  results,  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  office,  or  at  least  to  be  a  politician,  and  to 
be  heard  from  the  hustings.  Is  not  the  exact  reverse  more 
truly  the  case?  The  situation  may  not  be,  indeed  it  certainly 
is  not.  as  it  should  be;  it  may  be,  1  hold  that  it  is,  unfortunate 
that  the  scholar  and  investigator  are  finding  themselves  more 
and  more  excluded  from  public  life  by  the  professional  with 
an  aptitude  for  the  machine:  but  the  result  is  none  the  leas 
patent.  On  all  the  iiwues  of  re^l  moment, — issues  affecting 
anything  more  than  a  divi.nion  of  the  spoils,  or  the  concession 
of  some  privilege  of  exaction  from  the  community, ^t  is  the 
student,  the  man  of  affairs  and  the  scientist  who,  to-day,  iu 
last  resort,  closes  debate  and  shapes  public  policy.  His,  the 
last  word.  Howto  organize  anddevelop  his  means  of  influence 
is  the  (question. 

"  Heii-'v  nrhat  ahould  utrlkv,  muld  one  hLUdlc  U  cuanlngly: 
Help  the  Bit;  f\ve  It  &  helve! " 

So  far  as  the  historian  is  concerned,  this  association  is,  I 
submit,  the  helve  to  the  axe. 
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Of  this  the  piesiclential  election  wliich  closed  jiuta  yeai"ago 
affords  an  apt  illustration,  ready  at  hand.  No  better  could  be 
asked  for.  What  might  then  well  have  been  ?  The  American 
Historical  Association,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  composed  of 
those  who  have  felt  a  call  for  the  investigation  and  treatment 
of  historical  problems.  Its  members — largely  instnictora  in 
our  advanced  education  ^f eel  that  keen  interest  in  the  issues 
of  the  day,  natural  and  proper  in  all  good  citizens,  irrespective 
of  calling.  They  want  to  contribute  thi'ir  share  to  discussion; 
and,  in  that  way,  to  influence  results,  so  far  as  in  them  lies. 
From  every  conceivable  point  of  view  it  is  most  desimble  that 
they  should  have  facilities  for  so  doing.  I  hold,  therefore, 
that,  in  the  last  presidential  canvass,  a  special  meeting  of  this 
association,  called  to  discuss  tlie  issues  thpu  pending,  might 
well  have  tended  to  the  better  general  and  popular  comprehen- 
sion of  those  issues,  and  to  the  elevation  of  that  debate.  Con- 
ducted on  academic  principles,  and  looking  to  no  f  onual  expres- 
sion of  results  in  any  enunciated  platform  of  principles,  such  a 
gathering  would  have  exercised  an  influence,  as  perceptible  as 
beneficial,  in  lifting  the  discussion  up  into  the  domain  of  phi- 
losophy and  research.  It  would  have  l)rought  to  bear  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  on  the  questions  of  the  day.  In  any  event,  it 
would  certainly  not  have  descended  to  that  contemptible  ^xw( 
ergo  propter  formula,  which,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  has 
in  every  presidential  canvass  been  the  main  staple  of  argu- 
ment. 

What  were  the  is.siies  of  the  last  presidential  canvass? — on 
what  questions  did  its  debate  turn  J  Three  in  numlier.  they 
were,  I  think,  singularly  inviting  to  those  historically  minded. 
To  the  reflecting  man  the  matter  til's!  in  importance  was  what 
is  known  as  "Imperialism,"- — the  problem  forced  upon  our 
consideration  by  the  outcome  of  the  war  with  Spain.  Next  I 
should  place  the  questions  of  pultlic  jjolicy  involved  in  the  rapid 
agglomerations  of  capital,  popularly  denominat^Hl  "Trusts." 
Finally,  the  silver  issue  still  lingered  at  the  front,  a  legacy 
from  the  canvass  of  four  years  previous.  The  debateof  1900 
is  u  thing  of  the  jiast.  Ekch  of  those  issues  can  now  iie  dis- 
cussed, as  it  might  well  then  have  been  discussed,  in  the  pure 
historical  spirit.     Let  us  take  them  up  in  their  inverse  oi-der, 

Historically  speaking,  I  hold  there  were  two  distinct  sides 
to  the  silver  (juestlon;  and,  moreover,  on  thi>  face  of  the 
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recoi-d,  the  advocates  of  hiinetalliKiii,  iw  it  wutJ  called,  had  in 
1896  the  weight  of  the  argument  wholly  in  their  favor.  lu 
his  very  suggestiYPwork,  entitled  " Domiicracy and  Liberty," 
Mr.  Lecky  refeiTed  to  the  discoviery  of  America  as  producing, 
ataong  other  far-reaching  effects,  one  which  he  considers  most 
momentous  of  all.     To  quote  his  words; 

The  produce  of  the  American  ininee  created,  in  the  most  extreme  fonn 
ever  known  in  Europe,  the  change  which  beyond  all  othera  aHects  moat 
deeply  and  univeraalty  the  material  well-being  of  man;  it  revulutionixetl 
the  value  of  the  precioiu  metals,  and,  in  L-oaeequtuice,  the  price  of  all  urti' 
cles,  the  effects  of  all  contractti,  the  liiirden  of  all  debts. 

This  was  during  the  sixteenth  century, — the  years  following 
the  great  event  of  1492.  Again,  the  world  went  tlirough  u 
similar  experience  within  our  own  memories,  in  consequence 
of  the  California  and  Australia  gold-finds,  between  1848  and 
1852.  These  revolutions  w«re  due  to  natural  causes,  and 
came  al)out  gradually.  They  were  also  of  a  stimulating  char- 
acter. From  the  he^nning  of  modern  commercial  times, 
however,  to  tlie  close  of  the  last  century,  the  exchanges  of  all 
civilized  communities  had  beeu  based  on  the  precious  metals; 
and  silver  had  been  quite  as  much  as  gold  a  precious  metal  for 
monetary  purposes.  Shortly  after  1870  the  policy  of  demone- 
tizing silver  was  entered  upon;  and,  in  1873,  the  United  States 
gave  in  its  adhesion  to  that  policy.  Thereafter,  in  the  great 
system  of  international  exchanges,  silver  ceased  to  be  counted 
a  part  of  that  specie  reserve  on  which  drafts  were  made. 
Thencefoith,  the  drain,  as  among  the  financial  centers,  was 
to  be  on  gold  alone.  In  the  whole  history  of  man,  no  prece- 
dent for  such  a  step  was  to  be  found.  So  far  as  the  United 
States  was  concerned,  the  basis  on  which  its  complex  and 
delicate  financial  fabric  rested  was  weakened  by  oue-half; 
and  the  cheaper  and  more  accessible  metal,  that  to  which  the 
debtor  would  naturally  have  recourse  in  discharge  of  his 
obligations,  was  made  unavailable.  It  could  further  be  dem- 
onstratetl  that,  without  a  complete  readjustment  of  our  cur- 
rencies and  values,  the  worldV  accumulated  stock  and  annual 
production  of  gold  could  not,  as  a  monetary  basis,  bo  made  to 
sufiice  for  its  needs.  A  continually  recurring  contest  for  gold 
among  the  great  financial  centers  was  inevitable.  A  change 
which,  in  the  language  of  Ijecky.  "beyond  all  others  affects 
most  deeply  and  universally  the  material  wetl-bciug  of  man," 
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h^  been  unwittingly  challenged.  The  only  question  i 
Would  the  unexpected  occur? — Then,  if  it  did  occur,  what 
might  bo  anticipated!  Such  was  the  silver  isxue.  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  in  1896.  On  the  facte,  the  weight  of  argument 
was  clearly  with  the  advocates  of  the  continued  use  of  silver. 

Four  years  later.  In  1900,  the  unexpected  had  occurred. 
As  then  resumed,  the  debate  was  replete  with  iutj'rest.  The 
lessons  of  14112  and  1848  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present, 
and,  in  the  light  by  them  shed,  the  outcome  could  Iw  forecast 
almost  with  certainty;  but  it  wan  a  world-question.  Jajmu. 
China,  Hindostan  entered  into  the  problem,  in  which  also 
both  Americas  were  factors.  It  was  a  theme  to  inspire  Burke, 
sti'etching  bock,  as  it  did,  from  this  latter  day  light  to  the 
middle  age  darkness,  and  involving  the  whole  circling  globe. 
Rarely  has  any  subject  called  for  more  intelligent  and  com- 
prehensive investigation;  rarely  has  one  been  more  confused 
and  befogged  by  a  denser  misinformation.  The  discoverer 
and  scientist,  moving  hand  in  hand,  had,  during  the  remission 
of  the  debate,  been  getting  in  their  work,  and,  under  the  magic 
touch  of  their  silent  influence,  the  world's  gold  production 
rose  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Less  than  ten  millions  of  ounces 
in  1896,  in  1899  it  had  nearly  touched  fifteen  millions;  and, 
in  money  value,  it  alone  then  exceeded  the  combined  value  of 
the  gold  and  silver  production  of  the  earlier  period.  What 
did  this  signify  i — History  was  only  repeating  itself.  The 
experiences  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
middle  decennaries  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  to  bo 
emphasized  on  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth. 

So  much  for  the  silver  question  and  its  possible  treatment. 
In  the  discussion  of  1900,  the  last  word  in  the  debate  of  1896 
remained  to  he  uttered.  A  page  in  history,  both  memoi'ablc 
and  instructive,  was  to  be  turned.  Next,  trusts, — those  vast 
aggregations  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  private  combinations, 
constituting  practical  monopolies  of  whole  branches  of  indus- 
try, and  of  commodities  necessary  to  man.  Was  the  world  to 
be  subject  to  taxation  at  the  will  of  a  moneyed  syndicate! 
The  debate  of  a  year  ago  over  this  issue,  if  debate  it  may  be 
called,  is  still  very  recent.  In  it  the  lessons  of  history  were 
effectually  ignored;  and  yet,  if  applied,  they  would  have  been 
sufficiently  suggestive,  Thu  historian  was  as  conspicuous  for 
his  absence  as  the  deniagogui'  was  in  evidence.     The  cry  was 
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inet  monopoly  and  the  monopolist, — ii  cry  which,  as  it  has 
been  ringing  through  all  recorded  times,  suggests  for  the  his- 
torical investigator  a  wide  and  fruitful  field.  Curiously 
enough,  the  first  lesson  to  be  derived  from  labor  in  that  tield  is 
a  paradox.  Practically,  so  far  as  extortion  is  concerned,  theiv 
is  almost  nothing  in  common  between  the  old-time  nionoi>oly 
and  the  modern  trust.  Of  examples  of  the  first,  the  record 
is  monotonously  full.  Mere  agents  of  the  government,  some- 
times the  favorites  of  the  Crown,  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
state  has  time  out  of  mind  lieen  put  at  tlie  servico  of  monopo- 
lists to  enable  them  to  exact  tribute  from  all.  To  the  student 
of  English  history  the  names  and  misdeeds  of  Sir  Francis 
Michell  and  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  at  once  suggest  themselves; 
while  others,  more  familiar  with  tho  drama,  i-ecall  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  or  that  powerful  scene  in  lluy  Bias  in  which  the 
Spanish  courtiers  wrangle  together,  coming  almost  to  blown, 
over  a,  partition  among  themselves  of  the  right  to  extort.  The 
old  system  still  survives.  For  example,  in  France  to-day  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  salt  is  a  government  monopoly.  A 
prime  necessity  of  life,  no  person  not  specially  authorized 
may  engage  in  the  production  of  salt,  or  import  it  into  France. 
If  a  peasant  woman,  living  on  the  sea-coast  of  Brittany  or 
Normandy,  endeavors  to  procure  salt  for  her  family  by  the 
slow  process  of  evaporating  a  pailful  of  sea-water  in  the 
sun,  she  is  engaged  in  an  illicit  trade,  and  becomes  amenable 
to  law.  Her  salt  will  certainly,  if  found,  be  confiscate.  So 
of  improved  pocket  matches.  In  France,  their  manufacture 
is  a  government  revenue  monojjoly.  They  are  notoriously 
bad.  Those  made  and  sold  in  Great  Britain  are,  on  the  con- 
trarj',  noted  for  excellence.  If,  however,  passing  from  Eng- 
land to  France,  a  box  of  British  matclies  is  found  in  the 
pocket  of  a  traveler,  it  is  taken  from  him  and  the  contents 
are  destroyed  at  once;  indeed,  he  is  fortunate  if  he  escapes  the 
payment  of  a  fine.  This  is  monopoly;  the  whole  strength  of 
a  government  being  put  forth  to  exact  an  artificial  profit  on 
the  sale  of  a  conmiodity  in  general  use.  There  is  an  histor- 
ical literature  pertaining  to  the  subject, — a  lamentation,  and  an 
ancient  tale  of  wrong. 

Into  that  literatui'e  1  do  not  propose  to  enter.  It  is  familiar: 
and  fully  explains  the  deadly  effect  of  the  word  "Monopoly" 
to-dnj,  or  of  the  opprobrious  term  "Monopolist,"  when  flung 
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jis  a  mi!:i»ile  from  the  hustings.  It  is  uii  cpitlit't  suggestive  of 
a  brandiug  iron,  and  of  tlie  scars  of  bunts,  tbe  recollection  of 
which  is  imbedded  in  the  popular  mind. 

The  curious  featurein  the  present  discussion, —that  which  in 
thethoughtof  the  student  of  things ftsoppoeedtowoi-ds  imparts 
a  special  interest  to  it,^is  that,  while  the  trust,  or  vast  aggre- 
gation of  capital  and  luacbinery  of  prwluction  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  designed  to  the  end  timt  competition  may  be 
brought  under  control,  in  in  fact  the  modern  form  of  monop- 
oly, it  is  in  its  methods  and  results  the  direct  opposite  of  the 
old-time  monopoly;  for,  whereas  the  purpose  and  practice  of 
that  was  to  extort  from  all  purchasers  an  artificial  price  for  an 
inferior  article,  through  the  suppression  of  competitors,  the 
first  law  of  its  existt'oce  for  the  modern  tniat  is.  thi-ough  eco- 
nomies and  magnitude  of  production,  to  supply  to  all  buyers  a 
better  article  at  a  price  so  low  that  othei-  producei-s  are  driven 
from  the  market.  The  ground  of  popular  complaint  against 
the  trust  is,  not  that  it  exacts  an  inordinate  profit  on  what  il 
sells,  but  that  it  sells  so  low  that  the  small  manufacturer  oi 
merchant  is  deprived  of  his  trade.  This  distinction,  with  i 
difi'erence,  explains  at  once  the  wholly  futile  character  of  thi 
politician's  outcry  against  trusts.  It  is  easy,  for  instance,  b 
denounce  from  tbe  platform  the  magnates  of  the  Sugar  Triu! 
to  a  sympathizing  audience;  and  yet  not  one  human  being  i 
that  audience,  bis  sympathies  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
will  the  next  morning  pay  a  fraction  of  a  cent  more  per  poun 
for  his  sugar,  that,  by  so  doing,  he  may  help  to  keep  alive  som^ 
struggling  manufacturer,  who  advertises  that  his  productdoQg 
not  bear  the  trust  stamp. 

As  to  the  outcome  of  conflicts  of  this  character,  history  is  a 
monotony.  They  can  have  but  one  result, — an  industrial  i"e- 
adjustment.  A  single  familiar  illustration  will  suffice.  Any- 
one who  chooses  to  turn  Imck  to  it  i-an  read  the  story  of  the  long 
conflict  between  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom.  Formerly, 
and  not  so  very  far  back,  the  distatf  and  spinning  wheel  were 
to  be  seen  in  every  house;  homespun  was  the  common  wear. 
To-day,  the  average  man  or  woman  has  never  seen  a  distaff  nor 
heard  the  hum  of  a  spinning-wheel.  Ceasing  long  since  to  be 
a  commodity,  homespun  would  he  sought  for  in  vain.  Yol 
the  struggle  between  the  loom  of  the  manufacturing  trust  am 
the  old  dame's  spinning-wheel  was.  litenilly,  for  the  latter,  i 
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fight  U>  the  death;  for,  in  that  <;ase,  the  livelihood  of  tins 
operator  waf  iit  stukc.  Her  tiiitc  was  worth  ahsohitelj  noth- 
ing, exempt  at  the  wheel.  She  must  needs  work  for  any  wage; 
on  it  depended  her  bread.  A  vast  domestie,  industrial  read- 
justment was  involved;  one  implying  untold  human  suSetiiig. 
The  result  was,  however,  never  for  an  instant  in  doubt.  The 
trust  of  that  day  was  left  in  undisputed  control  of  the  field; 
and  it  always  must,  and  always  will  be,  just  so  long  as  it  sup- 
plies purchasers  with  a  better  article,  at  a  lower  price  than 
they  had  to  pay  before.  The  process  does  not  vary;  the  only 
difference  is  that  each  succeeding  readjustment  is  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  more  far-rea<^:hing  in  it^  effects. 

Such,  strippe^l  of  its  verbiage  and  appeals  to  sympathy,  is 
the  trust  proposition.  But  the  popular  apprehension  always 
has  been,  as  it  now  is,  that  this  supply  of  the  tjetter  article  at 
a  lower  price  will  continue  only  until  the  producer — the  monop- 
olist— hassecured  a  complete  mastery  of  the  situation.  Capital, 
it  is  argued,  is  selfish  and  greedy;  corporations  are  proverbi- 
ally soulless  and  insatiable;  and,  as  soon  as  competition  is 
ehminated,  nature  will  assert  itself.  Prices  will  then  be  raised 
so  as  to  assure  inordinate  gains;  and  when,  in  consequence  of 
such  profits,  fresh  competitors  enter  the  field,  they  will  either 
be  crushed  out  of  existence  by  a  temporary  reduction  in  price, 
or  aijsorbed  in  the  trust. 

All  this  has  a  plausible  sound;  and  of  it,  as  a  theory  of  prac- 
tical outcome,  the  politician  can  be  relied  upon  to  make  the  most 
On  this  head,  however,  what  has  the  historical  investigator  to 
saj' '{  Hia  will  be  the  last  word  in  tliat  debate  also;  his,  the  ver- 
dict which  will  be  final.  The  lessons  bearing  on  this  contention 
to  be  drawn  from  the  record,  cover  a  wide  field  of  both  time  and 
space;  they  also  silence  discussion.  They  tend  indisputably  to 
show  that  the  dangers  depicted  are  imaginary.  The  subject 
must,  of  course,  l>e  approached  in  an  unprejudiced  spirit,  and 
stodiedina  large,  comprehensive  way.  Permanent  tendencies 
are  to  be  dealt  with;  and  exceptional  cases  must  he  instanced, 
classified,  and  allowed  for.  Attempts,  more  or  less  success- 
ful, at  extortion,  in  a  confidence  of  mastery,  can  unquestionably 
be  pointed  out;  but,  in  the  history  of  economical  development, 
it  is  no  less  unquestionable  that,  on  the  large  scale  and  in  the 
long  run,  every  new  eone('ntratii}n  has  been  followed  by  a  jjer- 
maneut  reduction  of  prii'c  in  tlie  commodity  atfected  thereby. 
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The  world's  iipccIh  are  eontinuaUy  wiippliett  at  a  lower  cost  to 
the  world.  Again,  the  larger  the  concentration,  the  chesper 
the  product;  until  now  a  new  truth  of  the  market-place  has  be- 
come established  and  obtained  general  acceptance,— a  truth  of 
the  moat  far-reaching  conse<|HeBce,— tlte  tnitli  that  the  largest 
returns  are  found  in  quick  sales  at  small  proiitH.  To  manage 
Buccessfully  one  of  those  great  and  complex  industrial  combi- 
nations calls  for  exceptional  administrative  capacity  in  indi- 
viduals.^for  men  of  .quick  p('rception,  and  masterful  tempers. 
These  men  must  bo  able  correctly  to  read  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, and,  accepting  the  factw  of  the  situation,  they  must  find 
out  how  mowt  exactly  to  adapt  themseh'es  to  those  facts.  No 
theorist,  be  be  politician  or  philosopher,  appreciates  so  clearly 
as  does  the  suceessful  trust  executive  the  fundamental  laws 
of  being  of  the  intereste  he  has  in  charge.  Such  have  good 
cause  to  know  that,  under  conditions  now  prevailing,  competi- 
tion is  the  sure  corollary  of  the  attempted  abuse  of  control 
and,  moreover,  that  the  largest  ultimate  returns  on  capital,  ai 
well  as  the  only  real  security  from  competition,  are  found,  no 
in  the  disposal  of  a  small  product  at  a  largo  profit,  but  in  i 
large  output  at  prices  which  encourage  consumption.  Throw- 
ing exceptional  cases  and  temporary  conditions  out  of  consid- 
eration, as  not  affecting  final  result;;,  the  historical  investigator 
will  probably  on  this  subject  find  himself  much  at  variance 
with  the  political  canvasser.  That  the  last  will  get  worsted  in 
the  argument  hardly  need  be  .said. 

Does  history  furnish  any  instance  of  a  linancial,  an  indus- 
trial, or  a  commercial  euteiprise — a  bank,  a  factory,  or  an 
imiwrtiiig  company — ever  having  been  powerful  enough  long 
to  regulate  the  price  of  any  commodity  regardless  of  compe- 
tition, except  when  acting  in  harmony  with  and  supported  by 
governmental  power )  Is  not  the  monopolist  practically  impo- 
tent, unless  he  has  the  constable  at  his  call  J  To  answer  tfiis 
question  absolutely  would  t>e  to  deduce  a  law  of  the  first 
importance  from  the  general  experience  of  mankind.  So 
doing  would  call  for  a  far  more  careful  examination  than  U 
now  in  my  power  to  make,  were  it  even  within  the  scope  of 
my  ability;  but,  if  my  supposition  prove  correct,  the  corollarj 
to  bo  drawn  therefrom  is  to  us  as  a  body  politic,  and  at  jus 
this  juncture,  one  of  the  fii-st  and  most  far-reaching  import 
In  such  case,  the  mwlcrn  AmtMiiiin  trust,  also,  so  far  as  i 
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onjoys  auy  power  iia  a  monopoly,  or  adiints  of  abuse  as  such, 
must  depend  for  that  power,  and  the  opportunity  for  abuse, 
-solely  on  governmentjil  support  and  cooperation.  Its  citadel 
is  then  the  custom -house.  The  moment  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  revenue  officer  is  withheld,  the  American  monopolist 
would  cease  to  monopolize  except  in  so  far  as  he  could  defy 
competition  by  always  supplying  a  better  article  at  a  price 
lower  than  any  other  producer  in  the  whole  world.  And 
here,  having  deduced  and  formulated  this  law,  the  purely 
historical  investigator  would  find  himself  trenching  on  the 
province  of  the  economist.  The  so-called  protective  system 
would  now  1)6  in  question.  Thus  again,  as  so  often  before, 
the  tariff  would  Income  the  pai-amount  iasue.  But  the  tariff 
would  no  longer  .stand  in  the  popular  mind  as  the  beneficeut 
protector  of  domestic  enterprise;  it  would,  on  the  contrary, 
be  there  closely  associated  with  the  idea  of  monopoly,  it  would 
bo  assailed  as  the  stronghold  of  the  trust.  From  the  histor- 
ical and  economical  jwint  of  view,  however,  the  deliate  would 
not  because  of  thatundergoany  diminution  of  in  tei-est.  What- 
ever the  politician  might  in  the  course  of  that  debate  assert, 
or  the  opportunist  incoriioi-ate  into  legislation,  we  may  real 
assured  that  this  issue  will  ultimately  settle  itself  in  accordance 
with  the  irre.sistible  underlying  i  nlluences  which  result  in  what 
we  know  as  natural  evolution.  History  is  but  the  record  of 
the  adjustment  of  mankind  in  the  past  to  the  outcome  of  those 
influences  and,  in  this  respect,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is 
tolerably  safe  to  predict  that  the  future  will  present  no  fea- 
tures of  novelty.  If,  then,  we  can  measure  correctly  the  na- 
ture of  the  influences  at  work,  the  character,  as  well  as  the 
extent,  of  the  impending  readjustment  may  be  surmised.  For 
such  a  diagnosis  the  historian  aud  economist  are  requisite. 

It  remains  to  pass  on  to  the  third  and  last  of  the  matters  in 
debate  during  li*0() — that  known  as  Imperialism.  This  was  the 
really  great  issue  before  the  American  people  then,  and,  I  sub- 
mit, it  is  the  really  great  issue  before  them  now.  That  issue, 
moreover.  I  with  confidence  submit,  can  be  intelligently  con- 
sidered only  fi*om  the  historical  standpoint.  Indeed,  unless 
approached  through  the  avenues  of  human  experience,  it  is  not 
even  at  once  apparent  how  the  question,  as  it  now  confronts  us, 
arose,  and  injected  itself  into  our  political  action;  and,accord- 
mgly,  it  is  in  some  quarteis  even  currently  assumed  that  it  is 
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there  only  fortuitously, —  ft  feature  in  the  great  chapter  of  atxii- 
dentB, — a  [Mssing  incident,  whieh  may  well  (Jisappeur  as  mytttfi- 
riouely  and  as  nuddenly  bs  it  cnnie.  Studied  historically,  I  do 
not  think  ihia  view  of  tho  eituution  will  heiir  exiiiiiinution.  On 
the  contrary,  I  fancy  even  the  most  suporlicial  investigator,  if 
ar.tuatvd  in  his  inquiry  hy  tho  true  hitttorical  spirit,  would 
Hoon  reach  the  c^onelusion  that  the  issue  so  recently  forced 
upon  us  had  ))eun  long  in  prepHrution,  wne  logical  and  iiicvit»- 
l»le,  and,  for  our  good  or  our  evil,  must  bo  decided,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  on  u  largo  view  of  great  and  complex  conditions. 
In  other  words,  thoi-e  may  l>e  reueon  to  comludu  that  an 
inscrutable  law  of  nature,  at  last  involving  us,  has  long  been, 
and  now  is,  evolving  results.  It  ia  one  more  phase  of  natural 
Involution,  working  itself  out,  as  in  the  <'a«P  of  Rome  twenty- 
tive  centuries  ago,  through  the  survival  and  supreinoi^y  of  the 
Kttcst. 

I  need  hardly  «ay,  I  feel  mysolf  now  venturing  on  a 
dangerous  general  iswtion;  and  yet  I  do  not  see  how  the 
American  investigator,  who  endeavors  to  dniw  his  conclusion:) 
from  history,  can  recoil  from  the  venture.  His  deductions 
will  probably  be  erroneous, — indeed,  they  are  sure  to  Iw  so  to 
some  extent;— and,  in  making  them,  he  is  more  than  likely  to 
make  a  not  inconsidenkble  display  of  superKcial  knowledge. 
None  tho  less,  even  if  it  he  of  small  value,  ho  is  bound  to  offer 
what  he  has.  If  the  seed  that  sower  sows  bears  no  fruit,  it 
<-an  do  small  harm. 

Mr.  Li'slie  Stephen,  in  one  of  his  essays,  truly  enough  says; 

The  (^tlwlif  lUid  llii'  ProtesUnt,  thaCoiiwrvalivi'  And  the  ItixUml,  the 
t  tiiiiviHiiiiliBt  ktiil  the  Sixiialidt,  hiive  M[iift1  fiuulity  in  prt>ving  their  own 
iloctriuce  with  ar^niente,  which  habitually  Ix^in,  "All  history  nhowE." 
Priiit«raehaulil  U-inHtriu'tedatwByH  to  strike  out  tiiHt  phrase  as  an  erratum; 
anc]  to  mt»titiit«,  "I  rhooeti  diliike  for  (craiited." 

And  elsewhere  tho  .same  writer  layw  it  down  as  a  general 
pn>IK>sition  that  "Argimients  Ix-ginning  "All  hi,st«)ry  shows' 
are  nlwayw  sophistical.""  What  is  by  some  known  an  th( 
doctrine  of  Manifest  IK'stiny  is.  I  hike  it.  identical  with  wba' 
others,  more  piously  mindetl,  refer  to  as  the  Will,  or  Call,  o 
(KhI.  The  Mohammedan  and  the  modern  Christian  gaspel 
monger  my,  "God  clearly  calls  us"  to  this  or  that  work;  ani 
with  a  conscience  perfectly  clear,  they  then  proceed  to  roh\i 
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oppress  and  slay.  In  like  Diann«i',  tlic  political  l>uccaneer  and 
land-pirate  proclaims  that  the  possession  of  his  neighbor's 
territory  is  rightfully  his  by  Manifest  Destiny.  The  jihilo- 
sophical  politician  nextdrugs  the  conscience  of  his  ft'llow-nion 
by  declaring  solemnly  that  "all  history  shows"  that  might  is 
right;  and  with  time,  the  court  of  last  appeal,  it  must  I«>  ad- 
mitted possession  is  nine  points  in  the  law's  ten.  It  can  not 
be  denied,  also,  that  quite  as  many  crimes  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  the  name  of  God  and  of  Manifest  Destiny  as  in  that 
of  Liberty;  and  that,  at  least,  "  all  history  shows;"  but,  all  the 
same,  just  as  Liberty  is  a  good  and  desirable  thing,  so  God  docs 
live,  and  there  is  something  in  Manifest  Destiny.  As  applied 
to  the  development  of  the  races  inhabiting  the  earth,  it  is.  I 
take  it,  merely  an  unscientific  form  of  speech,— the  word  now 
in  vogue  is  evolution, — the.  phrase  "survival  of  the  fittest." 
When  all  is  naid  and  done,  that  unreasoning  instinct  of  a  peo- 
ple which  cjtrries  it  forward  in  spite  of  and  over  theories  to 
its  Manifest  Destiny,  amid  the  despairing  outcries  and  long- 
drawn  prot«stationH  of  theori.Htrj  and  ethical  philosophers,  is  a 
verj-  considerable  factor  in  making  history;  and,  consequently, 
one  to  be  reckoned  with. 

In  plain  words,  then,  and  Mr,  Stephen  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, "all  historj-  shows"  that  every  great,  aggres- 
sive and  masterfut  race  tends  at  times  irresistibly  towards  the 
practical  assertion  of  its  supremacy,  usually  at  the  cost  of 
those  not  so  welt  adapted  to  existing  conditions.  In  his  great 
work,  Mommscn  formulates  the  law  with  a  brutal  directness 
distinctly  Germanic: 

By  virtne  of  the  !bw,  that  a  people  which  hoe  grown  into  a  Rtat«  alworba 
its  neighbors  who  are  in  political  nonage,  and  a  civilized  imople  absorbs  it« 
neiicbbont  who  are  in  intellt«tual  nonage — -by  virtue  of  thia  law,  which  is 
ga  univereaMy  \-aIid  and  ua  nmc'h  a  law  of  nature  aa  the  law  of  gravity, — the 
Italian  nation  (the  only  one  in  antiquity  which  was  able  to  combine  a 
superior  iiolitiml  development  and  a  au|>erior  civiliaition,  though  it 
preaenteil  the  latter  only  in  an  imperfeirt  and  external  manner)  was 
entitled  to  reiluce  to  subjection  the  Greek  states  of  the  East  which 
were  ripe  for  destruction,  and  to  diiiposeeHS  the  peoples  of  lower  grades 
of  culture  in  the  West — Libyans,  Iberians,  Celts,  Geramns — by  means  of 
its  Beftkra;  just  as  England,  with  equal  right,  has  in  Asia  reduced  to  sub- 
jection a  civilizatiou  of  rival  standing,  but  politically  impotent,  and  in 
America  ami  Australia  has  markeil  and  ennobled,  and  still  continues  to 
mark  and  ennoble,  extensive  barbarian  countrieti  with  tlie  impreaa  of  its 
nationality." 
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would  not  well  fail  to  find  (»xpreH8ion  Hoon  or  lato  in  some 
aHsertion  of  Hupreniacy.  It  was  only  a  question  of  place, 
time,  and  degree. 

We  all  know  how  it  came  a})out.  It  Ih  n(»edle8«  for  me  here 
and  now  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  fight 
in  Manila  Bay.  Suffice  it  to  sjiy  that,  if  human  (experience 
goes  for  anything  in  such  cases,  what  has  since  n»sultt»d  was, 
in  it«  larger  scope,  inevitable, —  in  the  nature  of  a  logical  out- 
come. Nor  in  thus  stating  a  conclusion  do  I  imply  a  spirit  of 
fatalism,  or  say  an^'thing  cnlculattnl  to  disparage  ()piK)sition  at 
the  beginning,  or  discourage*  discussion  now.  On  th(»  contrary, 
"all  history  shows"  -and  this  time,  I  sulmiit,  shows  indispu- 
tably and  conclusiv(»ly  that  final  results  are  the  outcome,  not 
of  some  of  the  ant<*c(Hlent  influences,  or  even  of  those  among 
them  most  prepondemting,  })ut  of  all  of  them,  combim^d  and 
forever  interacting.  Kvery  ingi'cdient  goes  into  the  grand 
total,  there  making  ib*  presence  felt.  This  being  premised,  \t 
must  next  })e  admitted  that  then^  are  few  things  which,  when 
they  first  confront  perplexe<l  mankind,  call  more  emphatically 
for  challenge  than  the  apparitions  of  manifest  destiny.  Such 
invariably  come  in  (iuesti()na})le  shapes.  As  our  own  experi- 
ence teaches, — *'as  all  history  shows,'"  not  one  time  in  ten 
that  manifest  destiny  is  h(M'alded  does  the  thing  so  confidently 
pronounced  as  destined  come  to  [niss.  I  low  many  tim«»s  within 
our  own  memories  it  has  been  app(*aled  to,  and  in  })ehalf  of 
what  causes,— Ostt»nd  manifestoes,  Fenian  niids,  siM'vilo  insur- 
rections, ^'Naboth's  vineyard,'' miscegenation,  and  the  like, — 
the  record  indicates.  It  (^an  not,  tlu^refore,  and  should  not 
even  for  an  instant  be  assumed  that  the  ap|Xial  to  (lod's  will 
oT*  Manifest  Destiny,  is  entitled  to  consideration  until  it  has  80 
proved  itself  by  actually  overcoming  the  most  stn^nuous  oppo- 
sition. That  puts  its  reality  to  the  test.  Nor  when,  in  the 
matter  of  so-called  expansion,  the  given  manifesttition  hu«  ir 
the  outcome  proved  itself  g(»miine,  and  remains  an  established 
fact, — as,  citing  our  own  experience,  in  the  cases  of  Texas 
California,  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  -  a  condition,  an( 
no  longer  a  theory,  —not  then  even  is  the  struggle  necessaril; 
over.  The  details  reniain  to  be  settled;  and  the  details,  in 
eluding  all  (juestions  of  form,  involve  the  whole  final  chai 
acter  of  the  development.  It  is  then  to  be  decided  whethc 
the  inevitable  is  to  assume  shape  in  hanuony  with  our  trad 
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commenced,  it  will  only  be  by  the  exhaustion  of  one  party  that  a  termi- 
nation will  be  arrived  at.  If  you  look  back  at  our  history,  what  did  elo- 
quence, in  the  persons  of  Chatham  or  Burko,  <io  to  prevent  a  war  with  our 
first  American  colonies?  What  did  eloi^uence,  in  the  persons  of  Fox  and 
hifl  friends,  do  to  prevent  the  French  revolution,  or  bring  it  to  a  close? 
And  there  was  a  man  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  war, 
in  terms  of  elw|uence,  in  power,  and  pathos,  and  argument  equal — ^in 
terms,  I  believe,  fit  to  compare  with  anything  that  fell  from  the  lips  of 
Chatham  and  Burke — I  mean  your  distinguished  townsman,  my  friend 
Mr.  Bright — and  w^hat  was  his  success?  Why,  they  burnt  him  in  eflSgy 
for  his  pains.  <2 

Turning  from  the  authorities,  and  the  lessons  by  them 
deduced  from  the  record  called  History,  let  us  now  consider 
the  problem  precipitated  on  the  American  people  by  the 
Spanish  war  of  1898.  There  has  of  late  been  much  talk  of  the 
sudden  development  of  the  United  States  as  a  "  World  Power," 
and  of  the  new  and  prominent  part  it  henceforth  has  to  play, — 
talk,  as  I  hold  it,  empty,  idle  and  wearisome,  -  closely  lx)rder- 
ing  on  cant.  The  United  States  without  question  is  a  world 
power;  but  that  it  has  been  such  a  ix)wer  hard  upon  a  century, 
I  hold  not  more  open  to  denial.  The  United  States  became  a 
world  power  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations  ])etween  five  minutes 
after  6  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  19th  of  August,  1812,  and  the 
following  half  hour;  the  frigate  Orn^fltution^  within  those 
twenty-five  minutes,  having  by  her  broacb^ides  put  the  frigate 
Griierriere  in  such  a  position  that  the  British  flag  had  to  come 
down.  Since  the  hands  of  the  Cofhsfittftioni^  chronometer 
marked  the  half  hour  after  <!  o'clock  of  that  eventful  after- 
noon, there  has  been,  I  hold,  no  room  for  debate  as  to  the 
United  States  as  a  world  iK)wer. 

For  more  than  eighty  y(»ars  aft(»rwar<ls,  the  efforts  of  tht^t 
jwwer  at  supremacy  wen»,  in  obe(li(Mice  to  the  law  of  its  being 
and  subject  to  th<^  conditions  of  its  (Mivironment,  confined  to 
filling  up  th(»  wast(»  spaces  in  its  iuunediate  neigh])orhood  or 
to  aggressive  attitude,  sonu^times  resulting  in  a<'tion,  towards 
the  less  well  adapti^l  who  chanc(Hl  to  find  th(»mselves  in  its 
path.  But,  as  th(»  world's  solidarity  increased,  and  ti-ade  and 
intercourse,  assuming  new  forms,  forc(»d  tluur  way  into  fresh 
fields,  it  became  inevitable,  as  the  prescriptive  barriers,  one 
by  one,  gave  way,  that  a  new  and  larger  policy  would  evolve 
itself   for  the   United    States  also.     That   policy,  moreov(»r, 

" .SiH-M.'chos.  V«>1.  11,  j>.  3H. 
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it  iH  ouvsph  es."  Wo  all  remember,  for  instance,  thi*  unspeak- 
able ctxie  of  factitioiiH  niomh  nuil  deceptive  i>hilo8ophy  manu- 
factured to  order  in  these  I'nited  States  as  a  "(TO»j>el  of 
Niggoi-dom"  lesH  than  half  a  century  ago.  CViming  down  to 
more  i-ecent  times,  we  can,  none  of  us,  yet  have  forgotten  tlie 
wretche<l  s<iphistry  ignoi-antly  rp*iurrect*'d  from  French  Rev- 
olution and  assignat  days  in  glorification  of  "Fiat  Money," 
and  a  businesM  world  emancipated  at  last  from  any  heretofore 
accepted  nieasurew  of  value.  The  leopard,  rest  assured,  has 
not  changed  its  sjKitH  since  either  1H6U  or  1x76.  The  "  New 
Oospcl "  phase  of  the  delmte  now  on  !-■',  however,  yet  to  develop 
itself.  But  assnining  the  correctness  of  the  proposition  I 
have  just  fommlated.  a  corollary  follows  from  it.  A  fonni- 
dahle  pri)[>osition,  I  state  it  without  limitations,  meaning  to 
challenge  contradiction.  1  submit  that  there  is  not  an  instance 
in  all  recorded  history,  from  the  earliest  precedent  to  that 
now  making,  where  a  so-called  inferior  race  or  community 
has  been  elevated  in  its  character,  or  made  self-sustaining  and 
self-go verniugj^or  even  put  on  the  way  tt)  that  result, — 
thi-ough  a  condition  of  dependency  or  tutelage.  I  say  "infe- 
rior race;"  but,  1  fancy,  I  might  state  the  proixwitiun  even 
more  Ijroadly.  I  might,  without  much  danger,  assert  that  the 
condition  of  dependency,  even  for  connnunities  of  the  same 
mce  and  blood,  always  exercises  an  ernawcidating  and  deteri- 
orating influence.  I  would  undeilake,  if  called  ui>on,  to  show 
also  that  the  rule  is  invariable. — that,  from  the  inherent  and 
fundamental  conditions  of  human  natAire  it  has  known,  and 
can  know,  no  exceptions.  Of  this  history  affords  well-nigh 
innumerable  examples, — ourselves  among  them.  In  our  cose, 
it  required  a  ci-ntury  to  do  away  in  our  minds  and  hearts  with 
our  colonial  traditions.  The  Civil  War,  and  not  what  we  call 
the  Revolution,  was  our  real  war  of  Indeju-ndence.  And  yet 
in  our  dependency  days  you  will  rememlier  we  were  not  emaa- 
culatctl  into  a  rt'signed  and  even  cheerful  self-incaj>acity  us  the 
natund  i-esultof  a  kindly.  [Mvlernal  and  prot*'ctive  i>olicy;  but 
as  Burke,  with  profound  insight,  expressed  it,  with  us  th( 
spirit  of  indepi'ndence  and  self-support  was  fostered  "  througl 
a  wise  and  salutary  neglect."  But.  for  pi-esent  purposes,  al 
this  is  unnecessary,  and  could  lead  but  to  a  |K>or  display  of  coo 
monptace  learninjf.  The  problem  to-day  engaging  the  attci 
tion  of  the  American  people  is  more  limited.  It  ivlat«?8  oolcJ 
to  what  are  called  "inferior  i-aces:"  those  of  the  same  nice,  c 
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of  cognate  races,  we  as  yet  do  not  propose  to  hold  in  a  condi- 
tion of  permanent  dependency;  those  we  absorb,  or  assim- 
ilate. Only  those  of  ''inferior  race" — the  less  developed  or 
decadent — do  we  propose  to  hold  in  subjection, — dealing  with 
them,  in  theory  at  least,  as  a  guardian  deals  with  a  family  of 
wards. 

My  proposition,  then,  broadens.  If  history  teaches  anything 
in  this  regard,  it  is  that  rnce  elevation,  the  capacity,  in  a  word, 
for  jwlitical  self-support,  can  not  be  imparted  through  tut(>- 
lage.  Moreover,  the  milder,  the  more  paternal,  kindly  and 
protective  the  guardianship,  the  more  emasculating  it  will 
prove.  A  '"  wise  and  sahitarv  negh»ct"  is  in  the  end  the  more 
beneficent  policy;  for,  with  ni(»es  as  with  individuals,  a  state 
of  dependency  breeds  the  spirit  of  dependency.  Take  Great 
Britain,  for  instance.  That  people,  working  at  it  now  con- 
secutively through  three  whole  ((Mituries, — after  w(01-nigh 
innumerable  experienc<\s  and  jis  man}'  costly  bhuiders, — Great 
Britain  has,  I  say,  develo|)e(l  a  genius  for  dealing  with 
dependencies,- -for  the  government  of  "inferior  i*aces;" — a 
genius  far  in  advanct*  of  anything  the  world  has  seen  before. 
Yet  my  contc^ntion  is  that,  to-day,  after  three  rounded  centu- 
ries of  British  rule,  the  Hindus, — the  natives  of  India,-  -in 
spite  of  all  matt^rial,  industrial  and  educational  improve- 
ments,— roads,  schools,  justice,  and  peace, — are  in  1900  less 
capable  of  independcMit  and  ordered  self-government  than  they 
were  in  the  year  1(>00, — the  year  when  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  incorponited  under  a  patent  of  Elizabeth.  The 
native  Indian  dvnjisties— those*  natural  to  the  Hindus — have 

ft 

disappeared;  accustomed  to  foreign  rule,  the  people  have  no 
rulers  of  their  own,  nor  could  thev  rule  themselves.  The  rule 
of  ahens  has  with  Hindostan  thus  become  a  domestic  necessity. 
Remove  it, — and  the  highest  and  most  recent  authorities 
declare  it  surely  will  some  day  be  removt^d, — chaos  would 
inevitably  ensue.  What  is  tnie  of  India  is  true  of  Egypt. 
That,  under  British  rul(%  Egypt  is  to-day  in  better  material 
and  political  case  than  ever  before  in  its  history — modern, 
biblical,  hieroglyphic  or  legendary — scarcely  admits  of  dis- 
pute. Schools,  roads,  irrigation,  law  and  order,  and  protec- 
tion from  attack,  she  has  them  all; — 

•*  But  what  avail  the  plow  or  wiil. 
Or  land  or  life,  if  free<iom  fail?" 

The  capacity  for  self-gov<»rruneiit  is  not  acquired  in  that  school. 
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This  fact  is  to-day  more  than  ever  l^efore  forcing  itself  on 
the  attention  and  engaging  the  anxious  thought  of  those 
Englishmen  most  familiar  with  the  imperial  system.  "As 
yet  there  is  no  sign  that  the  British  are  accomplishing  [in 
Hindostan]  more  than  the  Romans  accomplished  in  Britain, 
that  they  will  spn^ad  any  [Xirmanently  successful  ideas,  or 
that  they  will  found  anything  whatever.  It  is  still  true  that 
if  they  depirted,  or  were  driven  out,  they  would  leave  be- 
hind them,  as  the  Romans  did  in  Britain,  splendid  roads, 
many  useless  buildings,  an  increased  weakness  in  the  subject 
people,  and  a  memory  which  in  a  century  of  new  events  would 
bo  extinct.  ...  So  far  as  one  can  see,  not  a  European  idea, 
not  a  European  habit,  not  a  distinctively  European  branch  of 
knowledge,  ever  penetrated  into  Asia.  .  .  .  We  are  told 
every  day  how  EurojK*.  has  influenced  »]apan,  and  forget  that 
the  change  in  those  islands  was  entirely  self -generated,  that 
Europeans  did  not  teach  Japan,  but  that  Jajmn  of  herself 
chose  to  learn  fnmi  Eurojx^  methods  of  organization,  civil 
and  military,  which  have  so  far  proved  successful."" 

Such  is  the  recent  testimony  of  one  closely  observing 
Englishman,  the  larger  portion  of  whose  life  has  been  passed 
in  Asia.  Another  says,  to  the  same  effect,  ''The  very  {)eace 
and  security  which  a  great  empire  estiiblishes  may  prove  a 
deadening  influence.  ...  In  India  peace  reigns  to-day,  and 
order,  but  there  is  certainly  lass  scope  for  the  Eastern  pa- 
triotism of  race  and  class,  less  romance  and  food  for  poetry, 
less  motive  for  heroic  self -sacrifice,  le^s  to  stir  the  heart  and 
imagination  of  Rajput  and  Sikh,  of  Mahrattaand  Pathan,  than 
there  was  in  those  years  of  glorious  turbulence  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  British  rule  tends  to  destroy 
native  originality,  vigor  and  initiative.  IIow  to  replace  that 
which  our  rule  takes  away  is  the  great  Indian  problem."* 
Evidence  on  this  head  might  be  accunmlated  to  any  desired 
extent;  and  yet  to-day  a  vague  idea,  almost  an  aspiration,  is 
floating  through  our  American  i)()pular  mind  that  a  single 
generation  of  our  beneficent  rule  will  suffice  to  convert  Malaya 
into  self-governing  communities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  t^'pe. 

But  England,  in  its  own  two  thousand  years  of  history, 

«  Moredilh  TowiihcihI:  A«la  and  Kiiropf,  pp.  Z\  '27,  2H. 
/'Bornanl  Holland:  Imperium  et  LilwrtaM,  p.  12. 
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furnishes  an  example  of  what  I  have  been  asserting, — an 
example  well-nigh  forgotten.  In  fundamentals  human  nature 
is  much  the  same  now  as  twenty  centuries  back.  During  the 
first  century  of  the  present  era,  the  llomans,  acting  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  laid  down  })v  Mommsen,-  the  law  quoted  by 
me  in  full,  and  of  which  Thomas  Carlvie  is  the  latest  and  most 
eloquent  exponent, — the  law  known  as  the  divine  right  of  the 
most  masterful, — acting  in  obedience  to  that  law,  the  llomans 
in  the  year  of  gnice  43  crossed  the  British  Channel,  overthrew 
the  Celts  and  Gauls  gjithered  in  defense  of  what  they  mistakenly 
deemed  their  own,  and,  after  reducing  them  to  subjection,  pi^r- 
manenlly  occupied  the  land.  They  remained  there  four  cen- 
turies,— a  hundred  years  longer  than  the  English  have  been  in 
Calcutta.  During  that  period  they  introduced  civilization, 
established  Christianity,  constructed  roads,  dw(»l  lings  and  forti- 
fications. Materiallv,  the  condition  of  the  eountrv  vastlv  im- 
proved.  The  Romans  protectinl  tin*  inha})itants  against  their 
enemies;  also  against  tluinselves.  During  four  hundred  years 
they  benevolently  assimilatinl  them.  Dou))tless,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  the  inhabitimts  of  what  is  now  England  were 
deemed  incapable  of  self-government.  Probably  the}^  were; 
unquestionably  they  })ecame  so.  When  the  h^gions  were  at 
last  withdi*awn,  the  results  of  a  kindly  paternalism,  secure  pro- 
tection, and  int4^11igent  tutelage  became  apparent.  The  I'ace 
was  wholly  emasculate.  It  cursed  its  i nde})endence ;  it  deplored 
its  lost  dependency.  As  the  English  historian  now  records  the 
result,  ''crushing  all  local  independence,  cnished  all  local 
vigor.  Men  forgot  how  to  fight  for  their  country  when  they 
forgot  how  to  govern  it.*"" 

There  is  a  familiar  saying  to  the  t^ffcnt  that,  while  Man  is 
always  in  a  hurry,  (iod  never  is.  Certainly,  Nature  works 
with  a  discouniging  indifference*  to  time.  Each  pjissing  gen- 
eration of  reformers  does  love  to  witness  some  results  of  its 
efforts;  but,  in  the  ais(»  of  England,  in  conseijucMice  of  the 
emasculation  incident  to  tut(*hig(»,  and  d(»p(Midencv  on  a  jwwer- 
ful,  a  benevolent  and  benelicent  foreign  ruh»,  after  that  rule 
ended, — as  soon  or  late  such  rule  always  musttMid,  through- 
out the  lives  of  eight(»en  .successive  generations  emasculatcnl 

a  Green,  Short  Hiytory  «)f  the  Knjflish  PtKiplo,  V«)l.  I.  i».  9. 
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England  was  overrun.  At  last,  with  some  half  dozen  inter- 
mediate rulers,  the  Normans  succeeded  the  Romans.  They 
were  conquering  masters;  but  they  domesticat(^d  themselves 
in  the  British  Islands,  and  in  time  assimilated  the  inhabitants^ 
thereof, — Saxons,  Picts,  and  Celts, — benevolently,  or  other- 
wise. But,  as  nearly  as  the  historian  can  fix  it,  it  required 
eight  centuries  of  direst  tri})ulation  to  educate  the  people  of 
England  out  of  that  spirit  of  self-distrust  and  dependency 
into  which  thev  had  been  reduced  })v  four  centuries  of  pater- 
nalism, at  once  Roman  and  temporarily  beneficent.  Twelve 
centuries  is  certainly  a  discouraging  Un'ni  to  which  to  look 
forward.  But  steam  and  electricitv  have  since  then  been 
developed  to  a  manifest  quickening  of  results.  Even  the  pace 
of  Nature  was  in  the  nineteenth  century  vastly  accelerated. 

Brieflv  stated,  then,  the  historical  deduction  would  seem  to 
be  somewhat  as  follows:  Where  a  nice  has  itself,  whether  im- 
planted there  by  nature  or  as  the  result  of  inlucation,  the 
elevating  instinct  and  energy, — the  capacity  of  mastership, — a 
state  of  dependency  will  tend  to  educate  that  capacity  out  of 
existence;  and  the  more  beneficent,  paternal  and  protecting 
the  guardian  power  is,  the  more  pernicious  its  influence  be- 
comes. In  such  cases,  the  course  most  l)eneficial  in  the  end 
to  the  dependency,  now  as  a  century  ago,  would  f)e  that  char- 
acterized by  "a  wise  and  salutary  neglect.''  Where,  however, 
a  race  is  for  any  cause  not  possessed  of  the  self-innate  saving 
capacity, — being  stationary  or  decadent, — a  state  of  depend- 
ency, while  it  may  improve  material  conditions,  tends  yet 
further  to  deteriorate  the  spirit  and  to  diminish  the  capacity  of 
self-government:  if  severe,  it  f)rutalizes;  if  kindly,  it  ener- 
vates. History  records  no  instance  in  which  it  d(»velops  and 
strengthens. 

Followmg  yet  further  the  teacrhings  of  experience,  we  are 
thus  f)rought  to  a  parting  of  the  ways, — a  parting  distinct,  un- 
mistakable. Heretofore  the  policy  of  the  United  Stat(*s,  as  a 
nationality,  has,  so  far  as  the  so-called  inferior  races  are  con- 
cerned, l>een  confined  in  its  operation  to  the  North  American 
continent;  but,  as  a  whole  and  in  its  large  aspects,  it  has  })een 
well  defined  and  consistent.  We  have  proceeded  on  the 
theory  that  all  government  should  in  the  end  rest  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed;  that  any  given  people  is  competent  t(\ 
govern  itself  in  some  fashion;  and  that,  in  the  long  run,  any 
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fashion  of  self-imposed  government  works  better  results  than 
will  probably  te  worked  by  a  government  imposed  from  with- 
out. In  other  words,  the  American  theory'  has  been  that,  in 
the  process  of  nature  and  looking  to  ultimate,  perhaps  re- 
mote, conditions,  any  given  people,  not  admitting  of  assimila- 
tion, will  best  work  out  its  destinv  when  left  free  to  work  it 
out  in  its  own  way.  Moreover,  so  far  as  outside  influence  is 
concerned,  it  could,  in  the  grand  result,  be  more  effectively 
exercised  through  example  than  by  means  of  active  interven- 
tion. Where  we  have  not,  therefore,  forcibly  absorbed  into 
our  system  foreign  and  inferior  races  alien  in  character  and 
more  or  less  completely  assimilated  them,  we  have,  up  to  very 
recently,  adopted  and  applied  what  may  perhaps  in  homely 
speech  best  be  described  as  a  *''Hands-off  and  Walk-alone" 
doctrine,  relying  in  our  policy  toward  others  on  the  theory 
practiced  at  our  private  firesides, — the  theory  that  self-govern- 
ment results  from  example,  and  is  self-taught. 

I  have  already  quoted  Richard  Cobden  in  this  connection; 
I  will  quote  him  again.  Referring,  in  1864,  to  the  British 
foreign  policy,  then  by  him  as  by  us  denounced,  though  by 
us  now  imitated,  Cobden  said: 

I  maintain  that  a  man  is  l)e8t  doing  his  dnty  at  home  in  striving  to  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  liberty — conmiercial,  literary,  political,  religious,  and  in 
all  directions;  for  if  he  is  working  for  lil)erty  at  home,  he  is  working  for 
the  advancement  of  the  principles  of  lil)erty  all  over  the  world. « 

Mexico  and  Haiti  afford  striking  illustrations  of  a  long  and 
rigid  adherence  to  this  policy  on  our  part,  and  of  the  results 
of  that  adherence.  Conquering  and  dismembering  Mexico  in 
1847,  we,  in  1848,  left  it  to  its  own  devices.  So  completely 
had  the  work  of  subjugation  been  done  that  our  representa- 
tives had  actualh'  to  call  into  being  a  Mexican  government 
with  which  to  arrange  terms  of  peace.  With  that  sinuilacrum 
of  a  national  authority  we  made  a  solemn  treaty;  and,  after  so 
doing,  left  the  Aztec  land  to  work  out  its  destiny,  if  it  could, 
as  it  could.''  In  spite  of  numerous  domestic  convulsions  and 
much  internal  anarchv,  from  that  dav  to  this  we  have  neither 
ourselves  intervened  in  the  internal  affairs  of  our  southern 


a  Speeches,  Vol.  J  I,  p,  353. 

^See  the  very  sugge.stive  paper  entitled   "  The  Proposed  Absorption  of  Mexico  in 
1847-48."  by  Frol.  K.  G.  Bourne.  Essaya  in  Historical  Criticism,  pp  '227-242. 
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contirienUil  noiglilKn',  nor  long  permitted  sucli  inh-rfcn-nco  by 
others.  To  Mexico,  we  have  said.  •'  Walk  alono;"  to  France, 
"Hand«off."  The  result  we  all  know.  It  has  ganc  far  to 
justify  our  theory  of  the  true  path  of  hiinian  atlvanccment. 
Forty  years  is,  in  matters  of  race  development,  a  short  time, 
a  ptriod  much  too  short  to  lulmit  of  drawing  positive,  or  tinal, 
inferences.  Dr.  Holmes  was  once  asked  by  an  anxious  mother 
whi'ii  the  education  of  a  child  should  begin;  his  prompt,  if  jjer- 
hapf  unexpected,  reply  was:  "  Not  less  than  two  hundred  anil 
fifty  years  lief  ore  it  is  Iwrn."  To-day,  and  under  existing  con- 
ditions, Mexico,  thougli  republican  in  name  and  form  only,  is 
self-governing  in  reality.  It  is  manifestly  working  its  prob- 
lem out  in  it«  own  way.  The  stattnnent  carries  with  it  impli- 
cations hanily  ooTisistent  with  the  Might-is-Hight,  latt^-r-day 
dispensation  voiced  by  Monmisen  and  Oarlyle. 

Hwti  presents  another  case  in  point,  with  results  far  more 
trying  to  our  theory.  We  have  t*iwanl  Haiti  pursued  exactly 
the  policy  pursued  by  us  with  Mexico.  Not  interfering  our- 
selves in  the  internal  atfaii's  of  the  island,  we  have  nut  per- 
mitt«>d  inft'rference  by  others.  Occupied  by  an  inferior  race, 
apparently  lapsing  steadily  toward  barbarism,  for  the  condi- 
tion of  alTairs  prevailing  iu  Haiti,  the  United  Stjites  is  mor- 
ally responsible.  Acting  on  the  law  laid  down  in  the  exti-act 
I  have  given  from  the  pages  of  Mommsen,  wc  uiight  at  any 
time  iluring  the  last  ^uart^T  of  a  century  have  intervened  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  and  to  the  great  temporary  advantage  of 
the  inhabitant.sof  the  one  region  "Where  Black  rules  White." 
The  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  its  theories,  lias  abstained 
from  bo  doing.  It  has  abstained  in  the  belief  that,  in  the  long 
run  and  gmnd  result,  the  inhabitants  of  Haiti  will  best  work 
out  their  prolilem,  if  left  to  work  it  out  themselves.  In  any 
event,  however,  exceptional  cases  are  the  rocks  on  which  HOund 
principles  come  to  wreck;  and,  so  far  as  the  race  of  man  on 
earth  is  concerned,  it  is  Itetter  that  Haiti  should  suffer  self- 
caused  misfortune  for  centuries,  as  did  England  before,  than 
that  a  precedent  should  Im*  created  for  the  fre([uent  violation 
of  a  greAt  principle  of  natural  development.  Yet  the  case 
of  Haitj  is  crucial.  Persistently  to  apply  our  policy  there 
evinces,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  robust  faith  in  the  wisdom  of 
its  universal  application.  The  logical  inference,  so  far  as  the 
Philippine  Islands  arc  concerned,  is  obvious. 
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The  rule  guiding,  or  that  nhould  gmdft.  tbo  ITnited  States 
in  its  dwiiiigr*  with  alien  races,  probably  iiiftM'ior,  e.a  being 
either  an  yet  undeveloped  or  else  in  a  state  of  arretted  devel- 
opaieiit.  iw  simple.  The  capacity  for  self-governmeut,  and, 
conseqiieutly,  the  consent  of  the  govonied.  should  Iw  assumed, 
until,  as  tlie  result  of  experieocn.  h  negative  iw  proved;  the 
interfereni'o  should  thou  l>»  the  least  necevwary  to  arrest  decay 
or  secure  stability.  The  attsiuiiptioD  should  ever  bo  in  favor 
of  a  tendency  to  progressive  at^f-developiuent.  The  Hritiali 
rule  is  the  reverse,  iiiea^iaeitj  is  assumed,  until  capacity  is 
proved. 

Historically  speaking,  those  now  referred  to  are  the  only 
two  theories  of  a  national  policy  U>  1)0  pursued  in  dealing  with 
pi^actical  dependencies,  which  challenge  consideration,— the 
American  and  the  British.  The  others,  whether  ancient  and 
abandoned,  or  modern  and  in  use, — Phwnician,  Konmn,  Span- 
ish, French,  Dutch,  (leniian.  or  Russian, — may  be  dismissed 
f  njni  the  discussion.  They  none  of  them  ever  did,  nor  do  any  of 
them  now.  look  tti  an  altruistic  result.  In  all,  the  dependency 
is  confessedly  exj>toitcd  on  busiuess  principles,  with  an  eye  to 
the  trade  de\clopment  of  t-he  alien  proprietor.  Setting  these 
aijidc,  there  remain  only  the  American,  or  "'Walk-alone  and 
Hands-off"  theory;  and  the  British,  or  "■  Ward-in-Chancery" 
theory.  The  first  is  exemplitied  in  Mexico  and  Haiti;  the 
last  in  Hindostan  and  Egypt.  The  question  now  in  debate 
for  the  United  States  may,  therefore,  be  concisely  stated,  thus: 
Taking  the  Philippine  Islands  us  a  subject  for  treatment,  and 
the  ultimate  elevation  of  the  iuhabitants  of  tliose  islands  to 
self-government  as  the  end  in  view,  which  is  the  policy  best 
calculated  to  lead  to  the  result  desired, — the  traditional  and 
distinctively  American  system,  as  exemplified  in  the  cases  of 
Mt^xico  and  Haiti,  or  the  modern  and  improved  British  sys- 
tem, to  be  studied  in  HindostaD  and  Egypti 

Subject  to  limitations  of  time  and  space,  I  have  now  passed 
ID  review  the  great  political  debates  which  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  American  public  during  the  last  half  century. 
I  have  endeavored  to  call  attention  to  the  plane  on  which  those 
debates  have  been  conducted,  and  to  the  noticeable  absence 
from  them  of  a  scholarly  spirit.  The  judicial  temper  and  the 
patience  necessary  to  any  thorough  investigation  li 
them,  I  sulimit,  been  conspieuously  lacking.     Then,  starting 
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from  the  point  of  view  peculiar  to  this  Association,  I  have 
examined  the  issues  presented  to  the  country  in  the  la,st 
presidential  canvass,  and,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  I  have 
discussed  them,  always  in  a  purely  historical  temper. 

While  the  result  of  my  experiment  is  for  others  to  pass 
upon,  my  own  judgment  is  clear  and  decided.  I  hold  that  the 
time  has  now  come  when  organizations  such  as  this  of  ours, 
instead  of,  as  heretofore,  scrupulously  st  nding  aloof  from 
the  political  debate,  are  under  obligation  to  participate  in  it. 
As  citizens,  we  most  assuredly  should,  in  so  far  as  we  may 
properly  so  do,  contribute  to  results,  whether  immediate,  or 
more  or  less  remote.  As  scholars  and  students,  the  conclu- 
sions we  have  to  present  should  be  deserving  of  thoughtful 
consideration.  The  historical  point  of  view,  moreover,  is, 
politically,  an  important  point  of  view;  for  only  when  ap- 
proached historically^ — by  one  looking  l)ef ore,  as  well  as  after — 
can  any  issue  be  understood  in  its  manifold  relations  with  a 
complex  civilization.  Indeed,  the  moml  point  of  view  c^n  in 
its  importjinc(»  alone  ccmipare  with  the  historical.  The  eco- 
nomical, vital  as  it  unquestionably  often  is,  comes  much  lower 
in  the  scale;  for,  while  an  approach  through  both  these  ave- 
nues is  not  infrecjuently  necessary  to  the  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  questions  of  a  certain  class, — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  tariff  orcuirrency, — it  is  very  noticeable  that,  though  many 
issues  present  themselves, — slavei'v  or  imperialism,  for  ex- 
ample,—into  which  economical  considerations  do  not  enter  as 
controlling  factors,  there  is  scarcely  any  matter  of  political 
debate  which  does  not,  to  some  extent  at  least,  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed historically.  Still,  though  our  retrospect  has  proven 
this  to  be  the  (^se,  the  scarcely  less  significant  fact  also  appears 
that  not  more  than  one  presidential  canvass  in  two  involves  any 
real  issue  at  all,  -mond  or  economical.  Of  the  last  twelve 
elections,  covering  the  half  century, — six  were  mere  struggles 
for  |)olitical  control;  and,  so  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  the  course 
of  su))se<iuent  events  would  have  been  in  no  material  respect 
other  than  it  was,  whichever  party  prevailed.  Judging  l)v 
experience,  therefore,  in  only  one  future  canvass  out  of  two 
will  any  occasion  arise  for  a  careful  historical  presentation  of 
facts.  The  investigator  will  not  be  called  upon;  and,  if  he 
rises  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  he  will  do  no  harm,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  no  one  will  listen  to  him.     In  the  other 
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of  each  two  canvasses  it  is  not  so.  There  is  then  apt  to  be  a 
real  debate  over  a  paramount  issue;  and,  in  all  such,  the 
strong  searchlight  of  experience  should  be  thrown,  clearly 
and  fully,  over  the  road  we  are  called  upon  to  traverse.  In 
every  such  case,  the  presentation,  provided  always  it  be  made 
in  the  true  historical  spirit,  should  by  no  means  be  of  one 
side  onl}'.  On  the  contrary,  every  phase  of  the  record  should 
have  its  advocate;  ever}^  plausible  lesson  should  be  drawn. 
The  facts  are  many,  complicated  and  open  to  a  varied  con- 
struction; and  it  is  onl}'  through  the  clash  of  opposing  views 
that  the}'  can  be  reduced  to  comparative  system,  and  com- 
pelled to  ^aeld  their  lessons  for  guidance. 

As  I  have  also  more  than  once  already  observed,  this  Asso- 
ciation is  largely  made  up  of  those  occupying  the  chairs  of 
instruction  in  our  seminaries  of  the  higher  education.  From 
their  lecture  rooms  the  discussion  of  current  political  issues  is 
of  necessity  excluded.  There  it  is  manifestly  out  of  place. 
Others  here  are  scholars,  for  whom  no  place  exists  on  tbe 
political  platform.  Still  others  are  historical  investigators 
and  writers,  interested  only  incidentally  in  politiciil  discussion. 
Finally,  some  are  merely  public-spirited  citizens,  on  whom  the 
oratory  of  the  stump  palls.  They  crave  discussion  of  another 
order.  They  are  the  men  whose  faces  are  seen  only  at  those 
gatherings  which  some  one  eminent  for  thought  or  in  char- 
acter is  invited  to  address.  To  all  these,  the  suggestion  1  now 
make  can  not  but  be  grateful.  It  is  that,  in  future,  this  Asso- 
ciation, as  such,  shall  so  arrange  its  meetings  that  one  at  least 
shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  July  preceding  each  presidential 
election.  The  issues  of  that  election  will  then  have  been 
presented,  and  the  opposing  candidates  named.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  meeting  is  held  for  tlie  i)urpose  of  dis- 
cussing those  issues  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  and  in 
their  historical  connection.  Absolute  freedom  of  debate  should 
l>e  insisted  on,  and  the  participation  of  those  best  (jualitied  to 
deal  with  the  particular  class  of  problems  under  discussion 
should  be  solicited.  Such  authorities,  speaking  from  so  lofty 
a  rostrum  to  a  select  audience  of  appreciative  men  and  women, 
could,  I  confidentlv  submit,  hardlv  fail  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  discussion,  bringing  the  calm  lessons  of  history  to  bear  on 
the  angry  wrangles  and  distorted  presentations  of  those  whose 
chief,  if  not  only,  aim  is  a  mere  party  supremacy. 
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WORK. 


By  Robert  T.  Swan. 


Massachusetts  has  boon  the  first  to  establish  most  of,  if  not 
all,  the  boards  or  commissions  into  whose  care  the  chief  in- 
terests of  the  State  have  been  committed,  and  her  example 
has  been  followed  by  nearly  all  the  States.  Among  the  latest 
commissions  established  is  the  conmiission  on  public  records, 
which  has  the  supervision  of  the  records  of  the  counties, 
cities,  and  towns.  That  other  States  may  know  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  commission  and  be  led  to  take 
action  in  providing  for  the  care  of  their  records  is  the  object 
of  this  paper. 

Rhode  Island  is  the  onlv  other  State  which  has  established 
a  similar  permanent  commission.  A  temporary  commission 
in  Connecticut  in  1899  reported  the  need  of  one  there,  but 
the  recommendation  was  notadopU^d,  although  the  provisions 
of  the  resolve  creating  the  commission  were  extended  to  July, 
1903.  New  Jersev  established  a  commission  in  1897,  but  its 
work  is  upon  different  lines,  and  is  not  supervisory. 

The  Massachusetts  commission  was  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  a  few  persons  who,  building  better  than  the}'  knew,  secured 
in  1884  the  passage  of  a  resolve  requiring  the  governor  and 
council  to  appoint  a  person,  to  serve  without  compensation, 
''who  should  report  to  the  succeeding  legislature  upon  the 
condition  of  the  public  records  of  the  parishes,  tow^ns,  and 
counties  of  the  Commonwealth."'  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright 
was  appointed  commissioner,  and  by  means  of  a  small  appro- 
priation of  $500,  and  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
enumerators  engaged  in  taking,  under  his  supervision,  the 
State  census  of  1885,  blanks  w(»n^  distributed  by  them  to  the 
church  officials  and  tlie  town  and  city  clerks,  jusking  certain 
information  in  regard  to  their  records. 

H.  Doc.  702,  pt.  1 7  97 
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The  blanks  were  collected  by  the  enumerators  from  the 
church  officials  and  the  town  clerks,  but  the  information  was 
very  meager,  and  nmch,  evidently,  incorrect. 

Upon  the  completion  in  1888  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
work  of  the  census  an  appropriation  of  $1,500  was  obtained 
for  securing  the  missing  information,  obtaining  returns  from 
the  city  and  county  recording  officers,  and  in  compiling  and 
t4ibulating  the  returns,  and  in  1889  the  first  report  of  the  com- 
mission wa-s  issued. 

This  rei)ort  showed  the  need  of  more  work  in  the  same 
direction,  and  on  Juno  7,  lvS89,  the  legislature  authorized  the 
commission — 

to  take  such  action  as  may  U*  neceHsary  in  ortier  to  complete  the  work 
l)e)?un  *  *  *  an<i  to  i)iit  the  public  records  of  the  parishes,  towns,  and 
counties  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  custody  and  condition  contemplated 
hy  the  various  laws  relating  to  such  records,  and  in  order  to  secure  their 
preservation. 

The  commissioner  was  apj)ointed  for  three  years,  and  his 
compensation  fixed  by  the  governor  and  council,  ^,000  being 
approj)riated  for  the  totiil  expc^nditure.  Colonel  Wright 
resigned  at  that  time,  and  the  present  conmiissioner  was  ap- 
pointed. 

The  (conditions  attaching  to  the  records  in  the  towns  were 
so  far  from  the  requirements  of  the  stiitutes  that  attention  was 
first  given  to  them.  Since  1857  tlie  statutes  had  re(juired  that 
all  records  be  kept  in  fireproof  receptacles,  and  penalties  were 
j)rovided  for  failure  to  so  keep  them,  but  it  was  the.  excep- 
tion where  a  town  or  even  a  city  had  adecjuatc  protection 
for  its  records,  very  many  not  making  the  slightest  pretense 
toward  it. 

City  governments  and  selectmen  were  notified  bj^  circular  of 
their  reported  n(»glectand  of  the  requirements  of  the  statutes, 
the  response  often  being  a  denial  of  the  report  or  a  request 
for  a  copy  of  the  new  law.  Investigation  showed  that  while 
provision  had  lieen  made  for  the  safety  of  the  current  records, 
which  in  th(^  minds  of  many  are  the  records,  none  had  been 
made  for  the  older.  (One  official  gave  as  the  excuse  for  not 
keeping  certain  records  in  a  safe  that  they  were  old  ones.) 

Visits  were  then  coinmenced  bv  the  connnissioner  to  the 
offices  of  th(*  recording  officers  in  the  counti(»s  and  cities,  and 
to  the  towns,  f(»w  of  which  had,  what  th(»  statutes  assume  to 
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ho  iuaiiitaiuc<l,  uDd  constantly  refer  tu  fin,  the  office  of  the  town 
clerk. 

If  Mii»sa<^-hui:!ctt«  were  not  iu  advnnee  of  the  other  of  the 
older  States  in  her  care  of  the  ivcorda,  the  (■onditions  existing 
when  these  visits  commenced  would  not  be  told  here;  but  to 
emphasize  the  need  in  other  State.s  of  what  she  has  done,  and 
is  doing,  it  seents  necessary  to  disclose  them. 

Many  county  buildings,  where  so-culled  firepraof  construc- 
tion had  lieen  relied  ujion  forsafety,  were  not  iin>proof ;  or.  if 
they  had  been  reasonably  so,  the  chan>,'P  in  the  surroundings, 
or  the  introduction  of  modern  heating  and  ventilating  appa- 
ratus, or  of  electric  wires  into  partititms  or  ubscui-e  places, 
had  made  them  so  no  longer.  If  nuxlern  buildings  had  been 
erected  with  fireproof  rooms,  these  had  Ix^en  litti'd  with  highly 
intlamnmble  wooden  tjtttngs.  Files  of  piip<>r.s  had  been  stored 
in  out  of  the  way  places,  whore  they  had  Ixsen  ejLton  by  mice 
or  Heh  moths,  and  many  were  in  cellars,  wheiv  tlicy  had  rotted, 

The  cities  were  Hagrant  violators  of  the  law,  no  pi-etonso 
having  been  made  of  proteetioti  of  records  of  many  depart- 
ments. 

In  some  of  the  towns  the  state  of  affairs  was  so  bad  that  one's 
reputation  for  veracity  is  almost  doubted  if  he  narrates  it, 
consequently  the  corami*iBioner  has  preserved  evidences  of  his. 
The  town  clerk  was  often  the  keeper  of  a  country  store, 
licensed  to  sell  gunpowder,  and  tsirrying  a  miscellaneous 
stock,  including  kerosene,  alcohol,  oilskin  garments  (which, 
out  of  their  native  element,  maj'  set  themselves  on  tire),  ex- 
celsior, straw,  and  other  highly  inflammable  goods.  Patiked 
away  with  these  were  the  ancient  records  in  all  stages  of 
dilapidation,  the  current  ones  being  piled  with  the  small  wares 
at  hand,  as  being  more  convenient  for  reference,  and  being 
open  to  the  use  or  abuse  of  anyone.  If  there  were  a  safe  it 
WHS  an  old  one,  unlit  for  the  si/.e  of  the  building  and  the  heat 
it  would  lie  subjected  to  in  case  of  tire.  (In  one  instance  the 
safe  and  the  stock  of  soap  which  hud  been  piled  on  and  around 
it  fell  into  the  cellar,  where,  in  the  absence  of  a  fire  depart- 
ment, it  lay  for  days  Itefore  it  could  l>e  i-eached.) 

If  the  clerk  had  no  business  office  the  recoi-ds  were  usually 
at  his  dwelling,  where,  if  he  had  a  safe  it  was  sufficient  for 
only  a  jmrt  of  his  reconls.  More  often  tliei-o  was  none.  If 
a  safe  too  large  for  the  house  had  been  providc-d    tliat  also 
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wiw  oil!  iiiul  wiw  in  tho  barn,  tlip  woodshed,  or  some  smaller 
shop  or  outbuilding  which  would  furnish  less  nmterial  for  a 
fire,  Tho  aufe  soinetiuios  nuide  a  good  support  for  one  end 
of  a  largfl  wmwlpile.  which  would  have  made  a  lire  xufficiont  to 
ruin  it  when  it  otherwise  might  have  ewcaped.  Boxes  and 
bari'els  containing  records  were  found  in  which  squirrels  or 
rats  lia<;l  made  nests,  partially  of  tlio  reconls. 

In  many  cases  tho  clerk  knew  of  no  nicoi-ds  except  those  in 
use  during  his  term  of  office,  and  many  of  the  older  were 
found  upon  premises  of  former  clerks  or  other  officials,  or  in 
atticw  or  closets  of  almshouses,  or  buildings  once  used  for 
meetings  of  the  town  officers.  Files  of  piipers  were  univer- 
sally eonsid<>red  nn  unimixirtant,  and  the  whereabouts  of  such 
as  had  not  been  sold  or  destroyed  was  unknown.  Papers  had 
been  stolen,  and  many  were  known  to  have  been  sold  at  the 
high  price  of  paper  during  the  civil  war. 

All  town  officials  had  access  to  the  records,  and  in  a  few 
coses  all  persons,  no  one  being  consJdereti  responsible  for 
them,  and  they  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  anyone  de- 
siring to  consult  them.  Some  had  been  carried  out  of  the 
town,  and  even  out  of  the  Stat«,  for  use  hy  copyists  or  histo- 
rians, and  the  stubs  of  cut-out  leaves  show  the  abuse  to  which 
they  were  subjected. 

Most  of  the  recoixling  officers  desired  better  conditions,  Itut 
they  were  powerless  to  improve  them.  The  authorities  ujion 
whom  they  depended  hadnotarlvanced  beyond  pubhc  demand, 
and  the  pul)lic  cared  little  for  the  records.  Individuals  or 
communities  finding  themselves  pecuniarily  benefited  by  the 
production  of  certain  reeord  evidence,  or  at  a  disadvantage 
for  the  want  of  it,  had  become  interested  and  cared  for  the 
records,  but  these  cases  were  few. 

Notwithstandingdeficiencies,  absurdities, and  inconsistencies 
in  the  law,  the  commissioner  ivyuired,  as  faraapossihlS,  com- 
]diance  with  it,  hut  relied  largely  u^wn  awakened  intt'resf. 
The  attention  of  the  legislature  was  annually  called  to  the 
need  of  legislation,  and  some  acts  were  jiassed,  Itut  thei*  was 
tittle  interest  in  the  matt^^tr.  lu  fact,  in  18t)3  an  attempt  waj^ 
made  U>  abolish  the  commission.  This  was  not  only  over- 
whelmingly defeated,  but  the  agitation  brought  the  work  of 
the  eomndssion  into  prominence;  it  was  made  permanent,  and 
the  salary  of  the  eonunissioner  was  iucieascd. 
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About  this  time  an  iiitoiei^t  in  the  recoi'dB  began  to  be 
aroused  through  the  intluence  of  the  patriotic  and  historicMl 
societies.  The  search  for  ancestries  revealed  the  Jeploi-able 
condition  of  the  records  and  stirred  members  to  take  action 
toward  improvement  in  their  own  towns  or  those  of  their 
ancestors.  Members  of  these  societies  in  the  legislature  gaie 
valuable  aid. 

In  1897,  after  six  years  of  urging  the  legislature  (the  most 
disagreeable  and  discouraging  part  of  the  work  of  a  public 
officer,  who,  knowing  needed  legiHlation.  must,  if  he  does  Ins 
whole  dnty,  persist  in  his  recommendations),  a  practical  act 
relating  to  records  was  ]>a8sed.  This  repealed  the  law  of  1857 
and  embodied  acts  passed  since  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mission. By  that  act  the  public  records  are  for  the  tii-st  time 
defined,  and  include  the  files  of  papers,  no  longer  leaving  it 
to  individual  opinion  as  to  what  it  is  necessary  to  preserve. 
The  records  of  each  department  now  have  their  own  custodian, 
who  is  hold  responsible  for  their  condition,  must  keep  them 
in  the  receptacle.'*  to  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  city,  or  town,  and  have  them  always  under  his  super- 
^■ision.  He  must  have  lecords  becoming  worn,  mutilated,  or 
■  illegible  bound  and  copied,  and  the  cost  must  be  jmid  by  the 
county,  city,  or  town,  even  if  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose is  refused  passage.  No  papers  belonging  to  the  files  can 
be  destroyed  without  the  approval  of  the  commissioner,  and 
certain  paperii  must  always  lie  preserved.  No  tirepvoof 
rooms  can  hereafter  bp  fitted  with  eombustiblQ  material. 
Every  person  who  should  have  the  custody  of  a  pul»lic  record 
must  demand  it  from  any  peri^on  having  it  in  his  possession, 
and  any  person  who  unlawfully  keeps,  removes,  mtitilates,  or 
destroys  a  public  record  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $5<HI.  Comptinnce  with  the  law  can  now  T>e  insisted 
upon. 

The  compulsory  part  of  the  work  of  the  commissioner  lias 
been  but  a  small  portion  of  it.  The  recording  officers,  who 
nt  first  were  incliniM^I  to  look  upon  the  office  of  commissioner 
as  a  uflek'ss  one,  soon  changed  their  minds  and  are  now  con- 
stantly asking  assistance.  Local  differences  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  custody  or  use  of  the  recoi-ds  are  referretl  to  the 
commissioner  for  iidjuMtnu'ut;  niiNsing  records  which  the 
clerks  can  not  afford  tiuie  ui-  iiionc\-  to  trace  and  recover  ai' 
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tmwd  from  \i\acc  to  ptacc,  Hdiiietinifs  out  of  tin'  Stat*',  iind 
r(«xiv<'rpil.  Aih'icc  niwn  niotlnKls  in  asked  and  good  ones 
not«'d  in  oiip  office  are  r{H.ommendi>d  frir  otheitt;  roquesta 
iimde  by  the  coiiiiuicBioner  are  complied  with  which  if  made 
by  a  local  official  would  ocea^iion  ill  feeling  and  poH^ibly  cause 
his  defeat  at  the  next  election  for  having  done  his  duty;  infor- 
mation is  given  to  the  commisHioner  which  would  not  Ijo  given 
to  a  local  official,  and  records  and  iHii>ers  are  secured.  Some 
have  been  anonymously  returned  when  it  was  leained  that 
the  commissioner  was  seaixhing  for  them. 

The  discovery  among  the  effects  of  former  town  officials  of 
papers  Iwlonging  to  the  town,  cHpecially  of  tax  liHts  which  it 
had  been  the  custom  of  the  cliaiiman  of  the  ai^sefsors  to  keep 
tn  his  possession,  led  to  a  search  for  such,  and  cards  asking 
that  persons  knowing  of  any  should  notify  the  cummisaioner 
wetv  placed  in  every  post-office  in  the  State.  Valuable  papers 
have  thiiri  been  secuix'd. 

Much  negative  information  htis  iHH'n  secured.  Statements 
made  by  persons  in  position  to  speak  authoritatively  which 
have  been  accept^nl  as  fact  for  yoarw  have  been  disproved  by 
the  commissioner.  For  instance,  fecoitls  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  burning  of  a  building  said  to  have  bw^n  destroyed  in  it 
have  iK-en  found  to  have  lM?eji.  hv  chance  or  custom,  else- 
where at  the  time  and  have  been  recovered  and  placed  in 
proper  custody.  Bibliographical  catnlogue.s  have  wrongly 
described  records,  causing  searchers  usolecis  cori'e-sjKtndBnce 
or  travel.  An  example  is  furnished  by  the  publi«ition  in  the 
report  of  this  Association  for  1K9M  of  the  fact  that  a  volume  of 
the  records  of  I)arnst4ible  county  court,  from  I(i63  to  1878, 
was  in  possession  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
This  was  hailed  as  valuable  information,  locating  a  volume 
supposed  to  have  been  burned  with  the  court-house  in  Barn-- 
stable  in  1827,  But  inspection  proves  it  to  Ix-  a  seraplrook  of 
unimportant  pajjers,  some  of  which  did  l>elong  to  the  court 
tiles. 

A  volume  in  the  New  Hampshire  State  lil>niry  labeled  and 
known  as  the  "Norfolk  County  Book,"  and  naturally  sup- 
posed to  have  lielonged  to  the  records  of  the  ancient  Norfolk 
County,  in  Massachusetts,   extinct  since  ItiSO,  is  a  private 

i  record  kept  by  Samuel  Dalton  as  conmiissioner  and  as  eountj'  , 
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treasurer  from  1G71  to  1()80,  containing,  however,  a  record 
of  25  deeds  and  a  will,  from  1679  to  1681,  not  recorded  else- 
where. 

The  most  important  work  next  to  securing  the  records  from 
the  danger  from  fire  has  been  the  binding.  There  were  scat- 
tered through  the  StaU*.  hundreds  of  volumes  of  records  in  all 
stages  of  dilapidation,  some  having  lost  all  semblance  of  hav- 
ing been  bound.  Edges  of  the  leaves  were  wearing  away,  tlic 
paper  had  been  exposed  to  dampness  until  it  had  decayed,  and 
nothing  was  left  stable  enough  to  bind.  Many  of  these  rec- 
ords had  been  considered  past  redemption,  and  were  put 
away  as  w^orthless  material,  their  existeni^e  often  being 
unknown  to  their  rightful  custodian.  This  fortunately  has 
proved  for  their  ultimate  benefit,  as  they  are  now  being  prop- 
erly bound,  whereas  many  such  records  ))ound  by  ordinary 
process  have  been  mutilated  by  the  trinuning  necessary  before 
binding  and  by  gluing  and  sewing  into  the  text. 

The  attcmtion  of  the  conunissioner  was  early  called  to  the 
possibility  of  binding  these  records  by  the  Emery  or  silk  proc- 
ess, by  which  the  leaves  are  placed  hetween  silk  or  tissue 
paper,  making  a  ti*ansparent  covering,  or,  if  the  paper  has  not 
badly  deteriomted,  edged  with  silk  giving  a  firm  edge  to  sew 
and  glue.  Under  the  law  of  1897,  requiring  the  recording 
officers  to  have  such  records  n^bound,  and  the  binding  now 
being  possible,  the  commissioner  is  insisting  upon  it.  About 
200  volumes  have  thus  far  becMi  bound.  The  Revolutionarv 
rolls  in  the  State  archives  and  sevend  tliousand  rolls  of  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  in  the  office  of  the  Adjut;int-Genenil, 
have  also  been  bound  by  this  proc(\ss. 

All  volumes  bound  under  tlie  supervision  of  the  commis- 
sioner are  l>ound  in  canva>'.  insi)ection  of  numerous  safes 
which  have  been  exposed  to  severe  heat  having  disclosed  the 
fact  that  canvas  has  not  been  injured,  while  leather  has  melted, 
forming,  in  conjunction  with  tlie  glue,  a  subsUmce  resembling 
coal  tar,  which  adheres  to  the  leaves  and  injunvs  them. 

Inspection  of  the  records  had  but  connnenced  when  it  became 
evident  that  nuich  of  the  later  writing  would  fade  in  time, 
some  not  older  than  five  years  having  become  almost  illegible 
and  some  made  about  1855,  a  transition  period  m  ink  manu- 
facture, having  entirely  disappeared. 
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Little  attention  seems  to  liavc  been  given  in  this  country  to 
the  durability  of  vrriting  inks  for  records,  althoufrh  somn  for- 
eign countries  require  the  use  of  certain  inks,  and  no  refiults 
of  any  investigation  in  the  public  interest  could  be  found.  In 
1890  the  commissioner  comnienred  «uch  an  investigation. 

An  examination  of  ink  purchased  in  the  open  market,  made 
by  George  F.  H.  Markoe,  Ph.  G.,  pr(ift(ssor  of  general  chem- 
istry, and  J.  W.  Baird,  A.  M..  Ph.  C,  M.  D..  professor  of 
analytical  chemistry,  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy, 
showed  that  of  67  inks  only  17  were  permanent.  Tests  made 
by  the  commissioner  by  exposure,  of  handwriting  to  diffuscii 
light,  and  to  direct  light  and  weather  (the  test  most  dejiended 
upon  by  ink  manufacturers),  confirmed  the  report  of  the 
chemists,  inks  of  the  same  class  varying  in  their  resistance 
according  to  their  specific  gi-avity  or  amount  of  added  eolor. 

Eleven  of  the  condemned  inks  were  in  use  upon  the  records 
of  the  counties  and  cities,  and  undoubtedly  more  on  those  of 
the  towns,  whose  recording  officers  had  purchased  the  ink 
most  conveniently  obtained  of  local  dealers.  Some  of  the 
poorest  of  the  67  inks  tested  had  been  purchased  at  country 
stores. 

The  manufacturers  admitted  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  and 
said  had  the  question  lieen  asked  they  should  have  advised 
against  the  use  on  the  i-ecoi-da  of  some  of  their  inks,  made  of 
aniline  compounds  for  commercial  purp<x'scs. 

The  report  upon  ink  printed  in  the  annual  report  for  1891 
awakened  an  interest  among  the  more  careful  recording  offi- 
cers, who  commenced  the  use  of  some  of  the  approved  inks, 
and  in  the  community  generally,  lawyers  especially  admitting 
that  they  had  not  given  the  matter  a  thought,  but  hud  written 
wills  and  other  important  paj>ers  or  allowed  signatures  with 
inks  that  might  disappear  i>efore  the  documents  wei-e  unsealed. 

As  a  result  of  the  report  the  legislature  of  1894  (three  years 
after)  established  a  -State  standard  ink,  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  which  was  first  placed  with  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  later  with  the  commissioner  of  public 
records.     Its  use  upon  the  public  records  is  compulsory. 

The  plan  was  suggested,  and  lias  been  adopted  in  at  least 
one  State,  of  legalizing  tlie  use  of  several  inks  approved  by 
some  State  official,  which  could  Iw  purchased  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade.      This  is  not  advisable,  as  no  guaranty  of 
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genuineness  or  of  maintenance  of  standard  can  be  secured 
which  will  make  the  use  of  such  inks  safe. 

Frequent  request*  from  different  arts  of  the  country  for 
the  method  adopted  for  establishing  and  pi-ociiring  the  stand- 
ard iiik  make  it  seem  well  to  present  an  extract  from  the  annual 
reiwrt  of  the  commissioner  in  15)01 : 

Upon  the  deatti  of  Prof.  George  F.  II.  Markoe,  one  of  the  chemists  who 
made  the  Brat  examinalion  of  inks  for  thia  ufGce  in  1890,  and  who  after- 
wanle  prejiared  the  fomiuk  for  the  fimt  Bt&udard  ink,  Dr.  Bennett  F, 
Davenport,  a  chemist  of  fi('knowled|;ed  reputation  antl  &n  expert  on  inks, 
was  engaged  by  the  honorable  secretary  of  the  Commonweitlth  toauperviee 
th^^  matter.  Upon  its  transferenw  to  this  office  Dr.  Davenport  waa  asked 
to  furnish  a  formula  for  the  new  ink,  and  the  following  was  jirepared  and 
sperifirations  for  its  manufacture  distributed.  The  contract  waa  awarded 
to  The  Carter's  Ink  Company,  thi^ir  samples  being  the  best  and  their  price 
also  the  lowest; 


"  t^fiJirali'jTui  /or  a  lUnidard  record  ink,  to  be  fxtnxished  under  chaptrr  354  oj 
Iht  acW  of  1899. 

"It  must  he  a  gallo-tannale  of  iron  ink,  not  inferior  in  any  essential 
quality  to  one  properly  prepared  after  the  following  formula,  in  whith  all 
the  ingredieuis  are  of  the  quality  prescribeii  by  tht  United  Stales  Pliarma- 
cop(«ia.  and  the  percentage  of  true  acid  present  in  the  sample  of  tannic 
acid  used  has  been  determined  by  the  Louwentbal  and  Schroeder  method: 
Take  of  pure,  dry  tannic  acid,  23.4  i«rta  by  weight;  (Tystal  gallic  acid,  7,7 
porta;  ferrous  diilpbate,  30  parts;  gum  arabic,  10  parts;  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid,  25  partH;  carbolic  acid,  1  part;  water,  sufficient  to  make  Dp 
the  misture  at  the  temperature  of  80°  F.  to  the  volume  of  1,000  parts  by 
weight  of  water. 

"  Inks  submitted  will  be  subjected  to  the  following  teeXe,  as  compared 
with  the  standard  ink  described  above: 

"  1.  A  fluid  ounce  allowed  to  Htand  at  rest  in  a  white  glass  veeael,  freely 
exposed  in  diffused  daylight  for  two  weeks  to  the  light  anil  air  at  a  tem- 
perature of  50°  to  00°  F.,  protected  against  the  entrance  of  dust,  must 
remain  as  free  from  deposit  upon  the  surfa<«  of  the  ink  or  on  the  bottom 
or  sides  of  the  vessel. 

"2.  It  must  contain  no  less  iron  and  must  have  a  spedfic  gravity  of  1.03B 
to  l.CHO  at  80°  F. 

"3.  It  uuint  develop  its  color  as  quickly. 

"4.  After  a  week's  exposure  to  diffused  daylight  the  color  must  be  as 
intense  ii  black  when  useii  upon  the  standard  record  paper,  and  it  must 
equally  rei-ii^t  chanii^  from  exposure  to  light,  aJr,  water,  or  alcohol. 

"G.  It  must  t>e  as  fluid,  flow  as  well,  etrike  no  more  through  the  paper, 
nor  remain  cuore  sticky  immediately  after  drying. 

"  The  ink  must  lie  secnrely  packed  for  shipment  in  quart,  pint,  and  half- 
pint  bottles,  of  u  pattern  to  be  approved  by  the  Comiuissioner  of  Public 
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R^'onls,  the  bidti  to  give  price  nf  ijuarls,  \nate,  and  half  pints  {ur  <]oiu-n 
boitlea  delivered  at  any  designattsl  plac<iH  iu  Boston, 

"  With  pBch  bid  tbere  uiuet  be  flubinitteil,  in  a  plain  flint-glaRH  packing 
battle,  without  name  or  mark  to  designate  the  name  of  the  manufacturer, 
one  quart  of  the  ink  intended  to  be  furnished,  »iiil  bottle  to  be  iiielomrd  in 

a  wrapper  marked  '  Sample  of  standard  ink  submitteii  hy .' 

"The  right  iBre«ervoil  to  reject  any  bid. 

Robert  T.  Swan, 
Ornun. 


Sampler  nf  ink,  taken  at  random,  are  Bubmitted  (or  examination,  and 
have  been  foimd  to  keep  tip  to  the  Btaiidard. 

For  the  benefit  nf  any  desiring  to  pursue  the  chemical  study  of  the  inks, 
especially  persona  who  are  considering  the  adoption  of  a  standani  in  other 
Stat«s,  it  maybe  stated  that  a  publication  entitled  "DieKiBengallustinten," 
by  Osw.  Schluttig  and  Dr.  G.  S.  Neumann,  pnblished  in  Dreeden  in  1)490, 
gives  the  method  followed  for  the  esamination  to  determine  whether  the 
ink  eonfomied  to  tlie  roquiremeote  of  the  speciticationa,  and  the  formula 
of  the  specificationa  will  also  be  there  found. 

Attention  is  called  to  an  apparent  variation  ))etween  the  formula  of 
Schluttig  and  Neumann  and  that  in  the  specifications,  the  fonner  contain- 
ing the  item  "2.5g  H.Cl.,"  while  the  specification  calls. for  "diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  25  parte*,"  an  apparent  difference  between  2.5  and  2S. 
There  ia,  however,  no  difference,  the  former  beinpr  the  proportion  of  true 
acid  and  the  latter  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  diluted  solution  prescribed 
in  the  United  States  Phannucop>siii  under  the  title  "  diluted  acid." 

It  should  be  not«d  tliat  the  epeci fixations  do  not  miiiirc  that  the  ink  be 
compounded  out  of  the  particular  ingredienta  mentioned  in  the  tormuhi, 
but  only  that  it  shall  lie  a  gallo-laonate  of  iron  (commonly  ealle<l  nutgall 
and  iron)  ink,  not  inferior  in  any  eHsential  quality  to  one  prejtared  with 
the  particular  ingredienta mentioned  in  the  formula.  The  qualities  deemed 
especially  essential  are  mentioned  nuder  the  testa  to  which  it  is  to  be  sub- 
jected  ill  comparisrm  with  the  standard  ink  sample. 

Whether  such  a  formula  has  been  exactly  adhereil  to  would  be  very 
ditticiilt  U)  determine,  but  whether  the  ink  supplied  is  equal  to  the  stand- 
ard can  always  lie  determined. 

The  poor  quality  of  the  paper  in  later  record  books  was 
found  to  be  a  danger  to  the  records.  As  early  as  1816  the 
legislature  hiul  reqiiirud  that  the  public  records  should  be 
"entered  or  recorded  on  paper  made  wholly  of  linen  of  afinii 
texture,  well  glazed,  and  well  finished."  In  1H36  the  word 
"glazed"  was  changed  to  "sized,"  and  that  was  the  law  until 
18W1. 

The  law  hud  I>een  a  dead  letter,  and  necessarily  so,  as  no 
paper  was  iniide  wholly  of  linen  except  for  special  purposes, 
and  nuch  was   unlit  fur    records,     (jiood    linen   aud   cotton 
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paper  ha<l  Imhmi  iisoil,  but  with  tin*  advont  of  thr  chrap  woixl 
papor«  tlmt  was  heiii^  suihtsihUmI.  A  ri^iwjrt  iiix)n  the  sub- 
ject to  the  legishiture  of  IslH  n^sulted  in  thc^  passage  of  a  law 
requiring  for  use  upon  the  rc^conls  piper  made  of  linen  and 
new  cotton  clippings,  well  sized  with  aninial  sizing.  As  the 
introduction  of  chemicals  for  cleaning  may  have  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  th(^  ink,  new  was  stipulated  for  the  cotton  rags, 
but  as  worn  lin<Mi  is  b<*tter  adapted  for  paix»r  than  new,  the 
8ti])ulation  was  not  extended  to  linen,  the  advantage  outweigh- 
ing the  objection. 

The  tyi>ewriter,  whicli  has  become  almost  indispensable  in 
onlinary  business,  found  its  way  into  the  recording  offices,  and 
records  were  being  written  with  it,  and  legislation  legalizing 
its  use  was  asked  by  re])resentjitives  of  a  book-type  writing 
mac^hine.  Knowing  the  fugitiveness  of  most  of  the  inks  used 
upon  the  typewriter  ribbons,  and  fearing  the  use  of  these,  the 
most  popular,  the  purple,  1mm ng  the  most  fugitive,  the  com- 
missioner report(^d  at  length  upon  the  subject  to  the  legislature 
of  1890,  and  an  act  wjis  passc^l  riHjuiring  the  approval  by  the 
conmiissioner  of  all  ril)bons  to  l)e  us<»d  upon  the  public  records. 

New  York  in  J81H,  Pennsvlvania  in  ls*.*r>,  and  Ne>v  Jersey 
in  1898  had  h^galized  the  use  of  th(»  typewritcM*;  Mississippi 
had  provi(h*d  that  the  oilicial  stiMiographer  might  make  the 
copy  of  his  not(^s  with  one,  and  r(M|uire(l  that  certain  court 
papers  be  tyix^written.  but  in  neither  of  th(»se  StJites  had  the 
permanency  of  the  writing  b(»cn  safeguarded.  In  compliance 
with  the  re(juin»ments  of  the  Massachus(»tts  stiitute,  the  com- 
missioner approved  certain  specified  rib})ons  made  by  nine  of 
the  leading  maiuifacturers,  a  list  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  annual  r(*ix)rt  for  VMH), 

As  has  been  statiMl.  records  may  \n}  placed  in  the  custody  of 
the  commissioner  for  copying.  No  copying  has  })een  urged 
under  this  arnmgement.  for  the  reason  that  copyists  compe- 
tent to  do  coining  of  local  records  are  fo\\\  and  the  i»x|H»nse 
would  be  borne  by  the  cities  or  towns,  and  if  propcM'ly  done 
would  be  consid«»nil)le,  and  it  has  simmiumI  more  im})ortnnt  to 
have  the  money  (expended  for  the  i)n*servation  of  the  originals. 
But  the  provision  has  led  to  eonsultations  between  clerks  and 
the  conunissioner.  somi'times  resulting  in  the  making  of  good 
copies,  and  prev(Miting  the  worsi*  than  useless  expenditure  for 
copies  that  are  not  true  copies.      Few  of  the  copies  that  have 
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ooiiK'  to  tlip  notice  of  the.  couiniissionor  arc  accurate,  tlien^ 
having  Iwen  a  t^^ndency  on  the  part  of  copyists  to  try  to  solvu 
doubtful  words  rather  than  note  the  doubt  for  others  to  solve, 
thereby  establishing  a  false  i-eeord. 

Good  penmen  have  been  considered  good  copyists,  and  have 
inadc  so-called  eopies  of  ancient  chirography  which  was  as 
difficult  for  them  to  road  as  the  Chinese  alphabet.  One  copy- 
ist was  so  well  sati.'ified  with  the  copy  that  he  destroyed  the 
original.  One  prefaced  his  copy  with  the  declaration  that  in 
justice  to  himself  be  could  not  copy  such  bad  spelling,  and 
added  this  astonishing  statement: 

I  have,  therefore,  corrected  tliroughoul  the  bad  apeliing  of  these  old 
rewinls,  and  have  given  the  worJa  in  the  currenl,  nioiliim,  true  orthog- 
raphy, as  justifled  by  the  standard  authorities.  Wliere«M  thelanKuage  wa* 
incoherent,  indefinite,  and  bungUog,  where  liad  grammar  wua  used,  where 
the  style  was  deplorably  bad,  and  where  the  true  meaning  wae  evidently 
not  given,  1  have  not  beeitated  to  amend  expressions  no  far  at  least  as  to 
make  it  correct,  intelligible,  and  decent-  I  have,  in  juaiiy  inwlauces, 
abridged  the  reconla,  •  •  •  never  changing  the  sense,  but  expressing 
it  by  u  more  concise  and  transparent  phraseology. 

Think  of  a  copyist  changing  the  style  of  Stephen  Winthrop, 
who  in  1639  was  chosen  to  I'ecord  things  in  Boston;  or  of 
undertaking  to  improve  upon  the  description  of  a  stray  cow 
recorded  as  having  "a  little  of  the  lower  end  of  her  tail  gon, 
and  ye  hare  of  her  tail  of  on  ye  under  side  suposed  to  be 
eight  or  nine  j-ears  old;"  or  of  changing  the  spelling  of 
Beriah  from  Brer  to  the  present  style.  Inversely  shall  .some 
future  copyi-st  or  historian  writ«  '"  Brer  Rabbit "  as  "  Bp4'iah 
Rabbit  r'  " 

Copyists  ignorant  of  double  dating  have  put  their  own  con- 
struction upon  double  dates,  confusing  marriages  and  births 
and  ancestral  lines,  copying  births  in  January,  February,  or 
March  of  one  year  as  if  prior  to  marriages  in  later  niontlis  of 
the  previous  year,  thereby  making  a  record  of  immorality  if 
not  illegpUmacy.  In  one  copy  the  second  figure  (which  is  the 
true  uiodern  date)  was  always  omitted.  If  the  commissioner 
has  done  nothing  else,  he  has  prevented  the  writing  of  history 
by  such  historians. 

The  neglect  of  the  records,  and  the  lack  of  interest  in  the 
community  and  the  legislature,  has  made  much  of  the  work 
discouraging  and  almost  depressing,  but  there  has  for- 
tunately been  an  amusing  and  consequently  inspiriting  side. 
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A  cytizen  wlio  learned  the  object  of  the  com  miss  loner's  visit 
to  the  city  was  glad  the  subject  was  receiving  attention,  for  if 
the  records  were  to  be  kept  they  oughtto  be  "  null  and  void." 
Here  was  an  ally  who  gave  encouragement.  In  one  town 
the  clerk  had  the  key  of  the  safe,  but  the  key  of  the  town  hall 
was  with  a  selectman  more  than  a  mile  away,  and  access  was 
burglariously  obtained.  A  l)oy  left  in  charge  of  the  farm- 
house during  thcabsem-c  of  the  family  would  not  ojion  the 
door  to  the  commts»ioner,  and  was  very  noncommittal  in  his 
replies,  but  to  the  (juestion,  "Is  there  a  safe  in  the  house!" 
the  dreadful  thought  of  burglars  evidently  occurred  to  him 
and  he  quickly  replied,  "Yes,  but  there  ain't  nothin'  in  it  but 
a  lot  o'  old  hooks."  The  object  of  the  visit  was  chiefly 
obtained,  and  a  card  thrust  under  the  door  explained  the 
situation  to  the  clerk. 

A  new  town  safe  was  placed  in  the  section  of  the  clerk's 
store  called  the  post-office,  and  the  commissioner  was  told 
that  any  record  he  desired  to  see  would  be  "passed  out,"  as 
the  United  States  laws  would  not  allow  aci-ess  to  the  office. 
Realizing  the  possible  consequences  of  a  conflict  over  State 
rights,  a  cursory  inspection  wa«  made  of  the  safe  through  the 
letter  boxes,  and  the  records  were  "passed  out." 

Much  trouble  has  been  experienced  from  dampness  in  new 
vaults,  and  it  was  suggested  by  circular  that  lime  be  placed 
in  metal  receptacles  and  left  in  the  vault  until  it  slacked,  that 
being  more  efficacious  than  heat  from  flame.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan  three  wooden  barrels  of  slacked  lime  were  left  in 
one  vault. 

The  presence  of  the  commissioner  in  a  small  town  has  some- 
times lieen  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  h«  hm  been  variously 
supposed  to  be  |)ost-office  inspector,  if  the  clerk  were  post- 
master, or  a  theatrical  advance  agent,  if  the  clerk  were  at  the 
town  hall.  This  supposition  has  been  made  known  by  hints 
for  passes.  At  times  of  a  local  tragedy  he  has  passed  for  a 
detective,  and  once  was  pronounced,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion of  two  young  men  whose  discussion  was  overheard,  as  a 
"book  agent,  sure." 

It  is  often  asked  whether  the  records  are  not  now  in  good 
condition,  and  if  the  work  of  the  commission  is  not  about 
done.  It  will  not  be  done  until  the  communities  take  suffi- 
dent  interest  in  their  records  to  be  willing  to  sjiend  enough  to 
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propiu'ly  care  for  them.  Fiir  over  thirty  years  ther<*.  was  no 
one  to  enforce  the  law,  and  the  eonsequencvs  have  been  shown. 
With  supervision  removed  the  sjime  condition  would  prevail 
in  many  places.  Kvoji  now  the  best  results  can  not  l>e  ob- 
tained, nor  can  they  be  until  there  is  a  State  public  record 
office  where  all  records  to  a  certain  dat(»  can  be  deposited, 
there  to  Ikj  bound,  classitied,  indexed,  copied,  and  carefully 
preserved.  They  would  thcMi  l)e  avaihi))le  to  searchers,  and 
correspondents  could  easily  obtain  c(»rtitied  copies  at  comimra- 
tively  slight  expense.  The  wholesale  stealing  of  the  public 
papers  could  1)e  stopped,  and  the  Statc^  could  take  action  to 
recover  what  has  already  been  stolen,  much  of  which  is  l)eing 
offered  at  auction.  Local  authorities  will  not  do  this.  Money 
wasted  in  printing  useless  public  documents  could  well  l)e  ap- 
plied to  printing  the  n^cords  there;  deposited,  and  hundreds  of 
volumes  now  virtuallv  seal<»d  could  add  their  contribution  to 
the  historv  of  the  Coimnon wealth. 

The  town  recrords  would  l)e  the  town  histories,  histori(»s  no 
longer  l)eing  such  extracts  as  historians  choose  to  make  from 
records  at  hand,  each  enlarging  upon  the  subject  which  most 
appeals  to  him,  be  it  early  settleriKMit,  the  Indian,  Revolution- 
ary, or  civil  wars,  churches,  lands,  or  geni»alogy,  with  portraits, 
at  so  much  per  page. 

To  any  having  in  mind  the  establishment  of  a  commission 
the  questiim  of  expense  will  arise*.  The  annual  amount  au- 
thorized for  salary,  ch^rk  hire,  travel,  and  all  otln^r  expenses 
is  ♦5,CK)().  The  annual  expenditure  has  Ihhmi  al)out  ^,(KK), 
exclusive  of  whatever  amount  in  excess,  within  the  appropria- 
tion, the  conmiissioner  expends  at  his  disc'retion  to  assist  poor 
towns  to  put  their  records  in  <'ondition.  This  is  allowed  In- 
recent  legislation,  and  should  not  properly  bv  called  an  ex- 
j>ense  of  the  commission.  A  trifling  sum  for  printing  the 
annual  re^wrts  is  not  charged  to  the  connnission.  IncidenUilly 
it  may  l>e  said  that  the  exi>ense  of  a  little  over  48,000  miles  of 
travel  is  included  in  the  cost  of  the  connnission  to  datA». 

As  Massachusetts  wjis  the  first  to  inaugurate  this  w^ork,  she 
was  o})liged  to  make*  tln^  preliminary  invi'stigation  and  present 
thi^  r(\sults  at  l(Migth  at  considerable*  cost.  The  same  state* 
of  affairs,  if  not  worst*,  is  known  to  exist  in  some*  of  the  otlu»r 
Suites,  and  the  work  there  can  begin  with  correction.  New 
l(*gislation  will  be  necessary,  as  few  SUites  require  as  complete 
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ing  offices  improved.  Annual  reports  have  been  insued  and 
liave  gone  to  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  giving  infor- 
mation important  alike  to  the  custodians  and  searchers  of 
records.  Cities  and  towns  may  now  elect  clerks  for  terms  of 
three  years,  thus  helping  to  take  the  office  out  of  politics,  and 
during  the  present  month  27  of  the  33  cities  have  accepted 
the  act  authorizing  such  elections.  Many  of  the  towns  prob- 
ably will  accept  it. 

Finally  and  chiefly,  the  records  have  been  brought  into 
prominence  and  have  acquired  more  of  the  importance  with 
which  they  ought  to  be  regarded,  and  the  recording  officers, 
seeing  this  and  finding  themselves  clothed  with  more  author- 
ity and  responsibility,  and  having  an  ally  in  a  commissioner, 
are  realizing  the  importance  of  their  position  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  are  correspondingly  improving  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  records. 
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A  national  library  is  primarily  a  library  of  record.  It  has 
a  duty  to  ^th(»r  and  preserve  every  procurable  literary  me- 
moriah  ever}'  evidence  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  country 
which  maintains  it.  As  to  the  literature  of  that  country,  its 
scope  is  comprehensive.  It  accumulat€>s  without  reference  to 
present  interest,  and  it  considers  future  rather  than  present 
use. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  such  a  duty.  It  has  also  an 
opportunity  not  given  to  any  local  libl*arv.  It  has  a  collection 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  volumes,  representing  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  American  imprints.  It  has  by  law  without 
cast  two  copies  of  every  book  or  other  article  entered  for 
copyright  in  the*  LTnitiul  States;  and  it  has  now  a  substantial 
annual  appropriation  for  purchase  which  will  enable  it  to 
make  good  many  of  its  d(»ficiencies  in  the  publications  of  the 
past. 

A  library  for  research  must  cover  a  far  wider  area;  and  it 
has  an  affirmative  duty  to  be  useful  not  imposed  upon  a 
mere  record  office.  Certainly  a  national  library  is  expected 
in  sco))e  to  be  as  nearly  as  i)ossible  comprehen^sive.  It  is  not 
exempt  by  the  fact  that  there  an*  local  collections  of  impor- 
tance in  certain  departments  of  lit^u'ature  already  preeminent. 
The  existence  of  these,  maintained  by  locjil  autliorities,  having 
a  duty  to  a  local  constituency,  does  not  obviate  the  necessitv 
of  one  gn^at  c«Mitnil  library  which  shall  utilize  tlie  resources 
of  the  National  (lOvcM'nment  to  form,  at  one  convenient  point, 
a  collection  universal  in  scope,  which  shall  have  a  duty  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 
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Tbp  Libmry  of  Ofingrcss  wan  ostablishod  lus  a  Ie]|1 
tive  library  for  the  usi>  of  Cunjrrcss.  IJut  it  has  ijrown  far 
beyond  such  n  iiinit.  The  dlnifiiKion  iiritt  cliiiractcr  of  its 
prpsput  collfctions,  it-*  n-soiircrs  and  pqiiipiuent,  all  point  to 
an  ainplfr  Mcrvict'  than  in  imiicatcd  by  it«  title.  AVe  have  now 
no  hesitAtiuii  in  discussing  this  as  a  ])ossilil;^<  service  to  Hcliolar- 
ship  at  larjfe.  It  may  include  a  servicH  to  investigation  in 
every  department  of  knowledge.  But  vn'  are  at  Ihe  moment 
concerned  only  with  investigations  in  liistory. 

How  far  is  the  Library  likely  to  be  eouipetent  (1)  in  scope; 
(2)  in  facilities  for  aiding  research  upon  its  premises;  (S)  in 
endeavors  to  promote  reseairh  in  the  country  at  lurgei 

What  the  Libmry  is,  and  in  a  iiieaHurL'  what  it  has,  is  set 
forth  in  the  Annual  Report  and  Miiiiuiil  which  is  placed  in 
your  hands  this  morning.  The  report  proi>pr  (Part  1)  deals 
with  the  o|>erations  of  the  past  tisciil  year;  it  includes,  how- 
ever, as  an  ap{)endix,  a  list  of  the  nioi'e  important  miscel- 
laneous aceessiouis  of  the  past  two  year.s  signiHcant  of  current 
tendencies  in  puivhase.  The  Manual  (Part  11),  after  a  brief 
historical  ri?suui<?,  outlines  the  pri'seiit  constitution  and  organi- 
zation of  the  library,  descriU's  the  functions  of  each  division 
and  its  processes,  and  then  attempts  an  analysis  of  the  exist- 
ing collections.  The  analysis  is  but suimnaiy  and  necessarily 
superficial,  e«pwially  ils  to  the  material  of  history.  The 
manuscript  collections  are,  however,  treated  more  systematic- 
ally. The  maps  relating  to  America  are,  for  the  most  part, 
listed  in  the  recently  i.ssued  List  of  Maps  of  America  in  the 
Library  of  Congn'ss.  This  volume  of  l.l.'ii  pages  is  also 
before  you,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  at  the  service  of  every 
member  of  the  a-ssociation  who  can  put  it  to  practical  use. 
The  collection  of  maps  comprises  in  all  B0,Oi»O  items,  of 
which  the  American  section  numbers  over  one-hitlf.  The  list 
includes,  inoi-eover,  maps  in  books, ^atlases,  monogi-aphs,  anc 
senals,^thu«  bringing  to  the  surface  much  material  bitherti 
submerged.  Among  the  106,000  items  in  the  collection  desig 
nated  "prints"  are,  of  coui'se,  many — engravings,  photon 
graphs,  cartoons — which  have  illustrative  value  in  connectioh 
with  certain  periods  of  American  history,  particularly  the  civil 
war;  and  with  personages  and  affairs  ut  the  national  capital 
since  the  locution  here  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  documents  are  treated  separately  in  the  Manual.  They 
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do  not  yet  foiiii  a  oollection  such  as  should  bn  in  the  National, 
or  even  in  the  Congressional,  Lilirary  of  the  United  States. 
They  do  not  ooniprise  ii  complete  representation  even  of  the 
document  printed  by  order  of  Congress,  Many  documents 
of  the  first  fourteen  Congresses,  listed  by  General  Greely, 
are  lacking  here.  Of  those  of  later  date  many  failed  to  reach 
the  Libmry,  owing  to  the  tmpei-feetion  of  the  law  regulating 
distribution.  The  law  failed  to  specify  with  precision  dei«irt- 
mentalpul)licutions;  it  did  not  cover  bills  introduced  but  not 
cnatrted,  nor  documents  printed  by  order  of  Congressional 
committees  or  Congi'es^^ional  commissions.  A  joint  resolution 
pasMod  at  thH  la^t  session  substitutes  a  definite  and  more  com- 
prehensive pi-ovi.sion.  I'ndor  this  the  Library  receives  every 
Federal  dmrument  of  importance,  and  copies  of  every  bill  intro- 
duced into  Congress.  The  reports  of  all  hearings  before 
Congressional  committees  are  not  included,  but  these  may  in 
general  lie  secured  by  specific  application.  The  organization 
last  year  of  a  division  of  the  Library  to  devote  attention 
solely  to  the  acquisition  and  care  of  documents  gives  a  greater 
certainty  than  has  ever  been  possible  heretofore  that  such 
material  will  be  acfjuirod  promptly  and  cared  for  adei|uatcly. 
This  division  is  endeavoring  to  complete  our  files  throughout 
of  Federal  documents,  of  Stat«  documents,  and  of  those  of 
municipalities  having  llX>,OUOor  more  inhabitants,  or  im)>or- 
tant  as  couccrned  in  some  special  undertaking  which  may  have 
interest  for  the  historian,  the  economist,  or  the  scientist.  In 
its  effoi-ts  to  secure  the  docuiDents  of  foreign  countries,  the 
LilnTiiT  has  the  advantage  of  100  sets  of  Federal  publications 
placed  at  its  disposal  for  international  exchange. 

The  material  in  the  Library  classed  as  "documents"  now 
consists  of  about  90,000  volumes,  in  itself  no  hniall,  though 
admittedly  an  imperfect,  collection.  The  i-esoui-ces  of  the 
Library  for  perfecting  the  collection  in  the  publications  of 
the  past  and  in  securing  the  appropriate  publications  of  the 
futui-e  are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  library  on  tiiis  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  They  would  be  improved  if  it  were  in  title, 
as  well  as  in  fact,  the  National  Library  of  the  United  States; 
but  even  under  its  pivsent  title  it  is  becoming  well  known 
abroad  as  in  effect  the  National  Library;  it  has  the  aid  of  the. 
plomatic  and  consular  representatives  in  securing  foreign 
iblications,  and  it  is  greatly  aided  by  the  franking  privilege 
a  securing  domestic  ones. 
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Ita  collpction  of  mUcrllHnt'OUi^seriiil.s  will  Ix'nrtit  liy  similar 
ad\'ftntage.s,  as  well  an  by  direct  expt'tiditufp.  Of  the  7,(HHi 
serials  ciirn-ntlv  iTcoivcd,  uiily  about  -SlK)  have  t<*  Ix-  siib- 
ucribed  for;  l,3iXl  ctmio  from  copyriffht;  3,(XMJ  from  the 
Smithsonian  oxchan^s,  nnd  '2.*i*H)  an  gifts  fi-om  the  publishers. 
It  has  ali-eady  the  largest  existing  collection  of  files  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers.  Including  at  least  two  of  the  leading  papers 
representing  different  political  ]>arties  published  in  each  State 
of  the  Union  since  18")i;  including,  also,  more  <ir  less  complete 
files  of  Icfttling  papers  from  a  much  earlier  date.  For  instance, 
the  National  Inlelligoncer,  1800-1878;  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  fvoin  IWil:  the  New  York  Tribune  from  18+1;  the  Now 
York  Times  from  1S51;  the  New  York  World  from  IHfili;  the 
New  York  Herald  from  1840;  tiie  Cincinnati  Commercial  from 
18ti(t;  the  lltchmond  Enquirer  from  1808;  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
zette from  ISyi);  the  Charleston  C-tturier,  Savannah  Itepub- 
lican,  etc.  These  are  hut  examples,  though  the  most  notable 
ones.  In  papers  prior  t*i  181X1  the  Libniry  is  inferior  to 
i^everal  other  institutions,  e.  g..  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  at  Woivester.  Thn-e  iiundrod  and  fifty  volumes  of 
eight*;enth-contury  jjapers  came  to  it  with  the  Force  Collec- 
tion, and  it  haKaajuired,  and  is  acquiring,  others  wherever  the 
opportunity  offei-s.  It  lias  just  added  largely  to  its  file  of  the 
Pennsylvania  (iazette.  Of  the  ;i2,lHMl  volumes  of  newspapers 
in  the  Libmry  the  lai-ger  portion  are  American,  Of  foreign 
there  aif,  however,  BevemI  files  of  great  imjKirtance  practi- 
cally complete.  ^Vuioiig  these  are:  The  Ijondon  (iazutte,  ItSSfi 
to  date;  l^ondon  Times,  1T»6  to  date:  London  Chronicle,  1757 
to  1795;  Moniti^ur  Cniversel,  178»  h.  date;  Journal  des  D^- 
Imta,  I78il  lo  date,  and  the  Allg«>»ieine  Zeitung,  1789  to  date. 
There  is  the  (Javeta  dc  Madrid,  1870-lS(()li;  the  Diario  do  la 
Marina  (IIal«ina),  1844-1882;  the  Gayeta  de  la  Habana,  1883- 
1894,  and  from  li)iM].  There  is  EI  Diario  de  la  Kepi'iblica  de 
Mexico  for  the  period  of  the  Mexican  war, 

The  Library  is  now  currently  receiving  over  itUO  newspa- 
pers, of  which  ail  of  the  American,  and  jmrt  of  the  foreign, 
are  retained  and  preserved  and  in  ]Hirt  bound.  In  its  pur- 
chases It  omits  no  item  within  its  means  which  can  aid  to 
make  this  section  of  ita  collection  as  nearly  as  possible  com- 
plete.    Its  appropriation  for  serials  is  S5,iXW  a  year. 

In  three  classes  of  material  of  more  or  le.ss  concern  to  hi.s- 
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But  thu  manuscript  materiul  is  for  tin?  most  part  ain 
public  iiiHtitutions  and  no  longer  prcxjui-ablc  It  waa  once 
held  largely  by  private  families;  it  has  rn  times  jmst  come 
into  the  market  through  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  the 
owners;  but  where  it  has  been  ac(]uii-ed  by  a  public  institu- 
tion it  is  not  likely  again  to  emerge. 

It  is  pleasant  to  conjecture  the  National  Library  of  (he 
United  States  accumulating  at  Washington  a  collection  of 
nmnuscripts  which  would  accoiriplish  for  the  student  of  Amer- 
ican history  what  is  accomplished  by  tlie  Dodteian  and  Kritish 
museums  combined  for  the  student  of  British  history.  But 
such  a  consummation  is  inqmt^sible. 

The  manuscript  material  of  concern  to  the  student  of  Amer- 
ican history  is  now  for  the  most  jmrt  in  libraries  or  in  archive 
offices  either  in  this  country  r>r  abroad.  It  will  remain  with 
its  present  custodians.  It  enn  not  be  centmliifed  at  Washing- 
ton, and  it  can  not  U'  duplicati'd  there.  One  can  not  say  that 
all  of  it  is  most  useful  where  it  is.  The  convenience  of  inves- 
tigation requires  tliat  the  material  liearing  upon  a  particular 
subject  or  relating  to  a  particular  area  should  l>e  concentrated. 
At  present  it  is  more  or  less  scattered.  But  we  c^n  not 
readjust  existing  colleetions.  It  does  seem,  however,  as  if  in 
future  acquisitions  some  differentiation  might  be  observed. 
The  material  ivlating  to  a  jmrticular  locality  should  be  left  to 
the  local  library  having  a  jmrticulnr  duty  to  that  locality. 
The  material  relating  to  the  country  as  n  whole,  to  the  origins, 
history,  and  opi-rations  of  the  Federal  ( iovernment  should  be 
left  to  the  Library  of  the  nation. 

No  student  of  the  cohiiiial  history  of  New  Vork  can  study 
it  without  a  visit  to  New  York  City;  no  student  of  the  history 
of  the  colony  of  Massachu!«etta  Bay  can  study  it  without  u 
visit  to  Boston.  HiscoiMcnicnce  ii^uires  that  the  material  in 
each  case  shall  be  concentrated  as  far  as  p05sil)le.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  either  of  these  places  to  duplicate  the  inati-rial  in  the 
other.  It  is  inconsiderate  for  the  two  to  compete  for  other 
material  coming  later  into  the  market,  It  would  be  inconsid- 
erate, not  to  the  same  degree,  but  m  kind,  for  the  National 
Library  to  come  in  as  a  competitor.  When  Boston  and  Phil- 
adelphia com])etc  for  Fianklin  imprints,  the  lomj^tition  may 
double  the  price;  but  mi  f;ir  frurn  duuliliiifr  tlie  rualcrial,  it 
reduce-  by  nMe-balf  lb.-  niulcrial  wbirh  rithvr  ciiri  iir.iuire.      A 
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similai'  reHiilt  attoiids  all  the  prcspnt  extravajfant  <-omi>etition 
among  libraries,  and  it  is.  of  couret^  I'snggeratcd  whors  the 
material  is  manuscript  and  unique.  Tlio  funds  of  any  one 
libmrv  an-  liiniu-d.  The  pricus  for  Tnaniiscript  mntcrial  are 
artificial,  dejiending  pntii-oly  upon  competition.  If,  ini^tt-ad 
of  the  prcsi'nt  comi)<>tition  which  raises  them  to  exorhitaneo, 
each  library  would  recognize  an  area  approppiatu  to  the  others 
and  aUstJiin  from  the  competition,  a  larger  amount  of  material 
would  be  secured  for  the  inveBtigator  and  pliu-etl  where  he 
could  uwe  it  (with  cognate  material)  to  the  gi-eatest  advantage. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  National  Library,  not 
merely  to  abstain  from  such  competition,  but  to  exert  itself 
affirmatively  to  compK't^i  the  local  eolieetions  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  particular  loLiility  |)rior  to  the  Revolution,  and  in  all 
that  relates  exclusively  to  it  since  the  Uevolutiou.  In  so  far 
as  the  appropiiate  local  institution  having  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  material  can  not  ufford  it,  the  National  Library 
should  clearly  have  the  preference  as  against  the  library  of 
any.  other  locality.  And  it  should  he  able  to  count  upon  the 
aid  of  the  local  authorities  to  srcui'e  what  is  ohviously  within 
its  own  province.  I  am  happy  lo  mention  a  recent  notable 
iustam-e  where  this  aid  was  extended;  the  New  York  Public 
Library  generously  transferring  t«  the  National  Library  its 
opportunity  to  aeijuire  the  Robert  Morris  jmiiers,  which, 
though  invaUialile  anywhere,  w*ere.  as  the  original  records  of 
our  lirst  Federal  Deiwrtment  of  Finance,  of  paramount 
appropriateness  to  the  collection  at  Washington. 

To  determine  the  material  purely  local  is  not  indeed  easy. 
Wo  certainly  fan  not  divide  American  history  at  1776  or  at 
1783  or  at  1789,  and  say  that  the  National  Library  should 
concern  itself  only  with  what  occurred  subsequently  to  any 
one  of  these  dates.  Still  there  is  a  line  of  demarcation;  there 
is  an  area  peculiarly  appropriate  to  it.  and  in  part  exclusively 
appropriate.  Its  present  collections,  so  far  as  they  are  of 
significance,  fall  within  it. 

They  are  analyzed  in  Part  II  of  the  report  which  you  have 
before  you.  As  you  see,  the  maiuiscript^  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Library  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  revolu- 
tionary mid  post-revolutionary  period.  Of  material  of 
earlier  tlate  there  is  nothing  of  significance,  except  some  500 
official    letters  and  documents  n'lating  to  New  Hampshire, 
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1621)-180J);  800  documents  relating  to  Massachusetts  (includ- 
ing some  50  letters  and  papers  regarding  the  P'rench  and 
Indian  war);  seven  bundles  of  Colonial  Records,  1606-1700; 
two  folio  vohunes  of  pu}>lic  documents  relating  to  New  York, 
1664-1713;  some  documents  relating  to  the  Dutch  Colo- 
nies, 1641)-16o0;  some  miscellaneous  papers  relating  to  New 
Jersey,  1676-1757,  and  various  documents  of  much  greater 
import  relating  to  Virginia;  the  records  of  the  London  Com- 
|)any,  1611*-1()24;  (»ight  volumes  of  the  laws  and  orders  of 
the  General  Assemhlv,  1622-1712.  There  are  also  the  Vernon- 
Wager  papers,  12  volumes,  dealing  with  English  colonization 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Of  post-revolutionary  manuscript  material,  the  Library 
contains  little  of  significance  to  the  historian;  of  manuscripts 
relating  to  other  parts  of  Amcn'ica,  only  two  or  three  items: 
and  of  manuscripts  of  foreign  countries,  practic^ally  none.  Its 
great  strength  is  in  material  relating  to  the  revolutionary 
period.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  only  important  acqui- 
sitions of  manuscripts  were  incidental  to  the  purchase  o^the 
Peter  Force  and  of  the  De  Kochambeau  collections.  The  gift 
by  Dr.  Toner  brought  the  large  collection  of  Washington's 
writings,  but  these  are  in  transcript. 

A  fortunate  recent  accfuisition  to  wliich  I  have  already 
referred  wjis  that  of  the  Morris  papers.  These  comprise  the 
official  diary  and  letter  l)ooks  of  Ilobert  Morris  while  super- 
intendent of  finance,  17S1-1784;  and  his  personal  lett4»r  books, 
i7lH-171)S.  Tlie  official  diarv  and  letter  books  (contain  an  ac- 
curate  and  an  almost  complete  record  of  the  financial  under- 
tiikings  of  the  (lovernment  at  its  critical  |)eriod.  They  are, 
of  course,  indispensable  to  the  historian  of  the  Revolution, 
but  thev  have  not  till  now  been  accessible  to  him. 

As  to  future  efforts,  there  will  natunillv  conu*  within  the 
scope  of  the  National  Library  mat(»rial  relating  to  the  dis- 
cover ry  and  general  efforts  at  colonization;  and  to  the  affairs 
of  the  colonies  as  a  whole;  all  material  bearing  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  from  its  origins  in  the  revolutionary 
movement;  and  finally,  of  material  dealing  with  particular 
sections  of  the  riiited  States  any  that  can  not  b(»  afforded,  or, 
if  accjuired,  can  not  W  made  adecjuately  available  to  investi- 
gators by  the  lociil  library  which  has  the  i)articular  duty  to 
that  section.     Thi'n*   is  also  the  great  area  in  the  Western 
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Hemisphere  outsicle  nf  the  Unitefl  Stales:  especially  Mexico. 
tVntral  and  Soutli  Americji,  ami  the  West  Indies.  An  yet  lit- 
tle lias,  I  Itelieve.  ix'en  ilone  U)  giither  and  make  ctmveniently 
a\'ailalilc  to  American  investi^tors  the  rectirds  of  these  States. 
The  duty  naturally  Itelongsto  the  National  Lihmi-y.  As  yet  it 
has  not  been  entered  upon.  There  is  here  not  even  a  large 
rep  resen  till  ion  of  tlie  imprints  uf  these  countries,  nor  of  the 
niiiteriiLl  ])riiited  elsewhere  relating  to  them.  The  Bureau  of 
Aniericiiii  Repuhiiejs  is  a  {loti'nt  agency  for  seeuring  at  Wash- 
ington full  and  exact  information  as  to  their  present  condition, 
resources,  and  activities.  It  will  certainly  aid  in  securing  to 
the  Libi-ary  the  fullest  obtainable  record  of  their  post. 

Where  the  originals  can  not  be  aciiuired,  facsimiles  or  tran- 
scripts will  render  the  next  most  useful  service.  It  seems 
probahli'  that  the  Library  of  Congress  can  do  a  great  deal  in 
the  acquisition  of  these-.  The  originals  of  concern  to  the 
student  of  American  history  are  largely  in  the  libraries  or 
record  offices  of  London,  I'aris,  Versailles.  jVladrid.  Seville. 
Simancas.  and  Rome,  Part  of  them  have  l)een  printed  in 
full;  part  have  Ikh-ii,  or  are  to  be,  communicated  in  the  calen- 
dars issued  or  in  process;  part  of  them  have  been  published 
in  facsimile;  part  of  them  have  Iwen  already  trauscribed.  It 
would  t)e  wastef  id  at  the  outset  to  transcrilw  documents  whose 
contents  are  suHiciently  indicated  in  the  calendars  of  Sains- 
bury  and  Fortesqiie,"  or  given  in  part  or  in  full  in  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  colonial  history  of  New  York,  or  in  the 
North  Carolina  colonial  records,  edited  by  Mr.  Saunders,  or 
in  the  publications  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  State  historical  societies. 
It  would  be  ulisuni  to  attempt  to  duplicate,  at  Washington, 
the  ti-anscripts  of  the  Ilaldiman  and  other  papers,  including 
those  in  France,  whicli  Mr.  Brymner  has,  with  such  superb 
industry  and  enthusla-sni,  secured  for  the  archives  at  Ottawa. 
Nor  coidd  the  selection  of  mateiial  to  l>e  tmnscribed  be  made 
without  an  examination  of  the  transcripts  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  But  the  aggregate  uf  the  material  thus 
either  fully  or  partially  accessible  to  the  American  investi- 
gator tl<K.'s  not  by  any  means  correspond  with  the  area  of 
opportunity.  Among  the  Egerton.  the  Stowe,  and  the  Addi- 
tional Manuscripts  in  the  Brttit^h  Museum  there  are  certainly 
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other  piipers  of  iniporlftnt'r  tu  tlio  student  of  American  1 
torv  whifli  out;lil  to  be  madi<  ttvailnbk*  in  this  country.  There 
lire  siicli  [)u])(>r»  in  tlie  private  colloetionw  of  Lord  Dflrtmouth 
und  of  Hie  Fjirl  of  SliellHUirne,  to  say  nothing  of  the  collec- 
tions in  the  I'lihlie  Keuord  Office.  The  transcript*  of  the  New 
York  Pulilio  Library  are  ohietiy  those  whtcli  can"'  witli  the 
Bancroft  Collection.  Very  little  of  the  iiiab'Hal  thu8  far 
publisheJ.  calendai-ed,  or  transcrilu'd  relates  to  a  period  later 
than  1783.  The  files  of  the  Public  Record  Office  are  now,  I 
believe,  open  down  to  1803. 

As  to  Fi-aiice;  The  archives  of  the  marine  and  of  the  colo- 
nies kept  at  Vei'sailles  contain  over  20, (KK)  registers  and  4,(XH) 
boxes  of  mauuscriptM,  So  much  of  this  materia!  as  relat«.>8  to 
the  French  colonies  will  doui>tle38  be  transcril>ed  for  the  Cana- 
dian archives  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  IJrymner,  and  there 
will  l)e  included,  not  merely  ail  the  material  touehing  the  area 
of  the  present  Dominion  of  Canada,  but  also  that  which  touches 
the  Bi-ea  of  Louisiana  down  to  nrnt.  There  must  be  avoided 
unnecessary  dnpliewtiim  of  the  Sparks  and  Parkman  tran- 
scripts at  Harvanl  and  of  the  document^i  published  in  the 
Margry  Collection.  But  in  lioth  the  (iovernmenl  archives 
and  in  the  Bibliothfique  Nationals  there  exists  material  of  a 
later  date  upon  which  transcrilwrs  eould,  it  seems,  be  kept 
busy  to  advantage;  for  instjince,  the  reports  which  the  French 
ministers  to  the  United  States  made  to  their  (lovernment  of 
the  debates  in  the  American  Congress,  1778-1781*. 

In  Sijain  there  undoubtedly  remain  many  documents  as 
yet  unprinted.  In  lK98-lS9ft  Miss  A.  M.  Brooks  of  Florida, 
under  the  encouragement,  1  believe,  of  the  State  authorties, 
searched  the  collections  in  the  Columbian  Library,  at  Seville, 
for  manuscripts  relating  to  the  Spanish  discovery  and  occupa- 
tion of  Florida.  Such  as  she  found  she  tnmscrilxsd,  and  in 
part  had  translated.  The  transcripts  and  translations  were 
last  spring  acquii-ed  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Of  the  327 
documents  included  very  few  have  treen  printed  in  any  collec- 
tion available  to  the  v\merican  student. 

If  in  a  short  perioil,  without  special  credentials  or  facilities, 
except  those  of  informal  access,  Miss  Brooks  was  able  to  find 
so  many  documents  hitherto)  inaccessible.  It  is  probiiblc  that  a 
thoroughly  organized  search  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Government  would  reveal  a  very  large  mass  of  further 
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material,  toiichinji;  thr  entire  Spanish  ocoiipation  and  the  Si>an- 
ish  relatione  in  gwnrral  with  this  cuuntrv.  Thp  hydrog;raphic 
office  at  Madrid  i.s  siiid  tt>  cnutikin  iimpA  that  would  he  uf  jjroat 
service  to  us  in  facsimile.  The  treaty  of  peace  afterthe 
Spanish-Aiiierican  War  i-i'ded  to  the  United  States  '"all  docu- 
ment)! exclusively  referring  to  the  sovereignty  ndinquisbed 
or  ceded  that  may  exist  in  the  ftrohives  of  the  Peuinsula."  and 
oopies  of  documents  relating  in  part  to  such  sovereignty.  So 
far  as  1  know,  this  provision  has  never  fully  lieen  taken  advan- 
tage of.  It  should  at  least  convey  a  title  to  make  an  exami- 
nation. Rut  I  have  noreasontolndieve  that  it  need  he  invoked; 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  material  in  the  Spanish 
ai-chives  or  collections  not  within  a  period  which  brings  it 
under  the-  customary  diplomatic  seal  would  be  accessible  to 
any  duly  accredited  lepresentative  of  our  Government  or  of 
the  Libmrj-  of  Congress,  having  a  purpose  in  aid  of  historical 
research. 

At  Home  there  is,  of  course,  a  miuss  of  material  in  the  Vatican 
Library,  but  there  is  intimated  to  be  also  a  very  large  mass 
in  the  archives  of  the  Collcfre  of  iJie  Propaganda.  The  British 
Government  retains  at  Rome  an  agent  who  is  permanently 
occupied  with  the  identification  there  of  material  that  may  be 
of  value  to  the  archives  of  Great  Hritain.  The  United 
States  has,  I  believe,  thus  far  done  nothing  in  a  similar  way 
iu  its  own  behalf.  Could  not,  jwrhaps,  some  university 
strholarship  in  aid  of  post-graduate  work  be  directed  to  such  a 
purpose?  A  student  in  history  who  could  sjjend  a  year  at 
Madrid  or  at  Rome  or  at  Paris,  .similarly  examiningand  perhaps 
digesting  these  papers  anil  selecting  out  such  as  have  not  been 
made  available,  could  doubtless  arrange  for  and  supervise  the 
transcripts  themselves.  He  might  be  vested  with  some  dis- 
cretion as  to  omissions, ^a  discretion  that  could  not  be  vested 
in  an  ordinary  tmn-scriber.  The  Library  of  Congress,  while 
not  comjwnsating  the  transcriber  as  such,  could  buy  the  com- 
pleted transcript  at  a  sum  which  would  take  full  account  of 
the  labor  involved. 

Now  the  Library  of  Congress  will  have  a  certain  amount  of 
money  to  apply  to  manuscript  material.  Can  it  not,  perhaps, 
accomplish  more  for  historical  research  by  limiting  its  pur- 
chases of  original  manuscripts  to  those  within  n  limited  tield 
which  havesignitiiBnce  in  content  as  contributions  to  history; 
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und  to  ti-»ii!«;t'iptiM  of  the  letimindL't' <  At  tliu  pricefl  I 
Hsked  a  thotisHnd  dollui'K  gtn.-!*  hut  ii  littk^  wkv  in  th<^  [)urclia«e 
of  AD  original.  It  will  gn  a,  very  gri-at  way  in  tho  work  of 
ti-anscribing,  r'»peciiilly  al>j-(«i<l,  when;  ck'rical  service  is  cheap. 

But  in  any  such  work  w«  shall  hope  fop  tht'  couiiHel  of  the 
American  Hi:stonuil  A»»<K-iatioii  in  wlpctiiig  tbi>  material  to 
bo  transcribed  and  in  determining  tlie  oitter  of  i-plative  im- 
jwrtanw.  Our  funds  are  pn'SMod,  and  wi'  do  not  wi«h  to  un- 
dertake any  work  which  has  already  l>een  done  or  i»  being 
prnjected  by  this  orothur  »OL'ietieM.  Your  Historinil  Manu- 
scripts Commission  may  have  in  view  tranrfcripts  and  publica- 
tions which  will  rendei'  effort  on  our  part  unuecesr-ary.  Thus 
far,  1  believe,  the  Commii^sion  has  i^uod  of  the  material 
abroad  only  the  Genet  corrc^jxindence  and  the  Phinea^  Bond 
letters.  We  should  undertake  nothing  without  information 
OS  to  itH  plauH  for  the  future. 

There  are,  indeed,  four  of  your  coiimiitteeB  in  whose  uctiv- 
itieu  this  Library  is  interested,  whose  labors  it  would  gladly 
aid,  and  of  whose  judgment  it  would  gladly  avail  itself;  (1) 
The  committee  created  in  18S7  on  the  "possible  assistance  of 
the  National  Government  in  collecting,  preserving,  itnd  cal- 
endaring American  historical  manuscripts^*:  (:J)  the  commit- 
tee of  three,  apjKiinted  in  181*9,  to  "consider  tlie  possibility 
of  unifying  the  public  repoMitories  of  historical  manuscripta 
in  Washington";  (3)  the  Public  Archivew  Commission,  for 
"  investigating  the  public  archives  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  wvemi  States";  and  {+)  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission. 

The  Library  can  not  aid  these  commissions,  nor  make  ade- 
quate use  of  their  counsel,  without  upro[)er  organization  within 
itself.  Thepositionattheheadof  our  Division  of  Manuscripts 
is  now  vacant.  It  carries  a  salary  of  liut  ^l,5(Hl  a  year,  lam 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  li!3,iHMJ  is  the  mininami  for 
which  a  man  of  adequate  ability  and  scholarship  can  be  sc- 
cuced.  I  have  asked  for  this  sntn,  and  most  earnestly  hope 
that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  grant  it. 

/wiV/V/w.— The  facilities  for  the  use  of  material  within  the 
Library  have  lieen  in  a  HU{)erficia1  way  made  apparent  to  you 
this  morning.  You  have  seen  the  Iniilding  and  its  equipment. 
The  building  is  rominodious  and  efficient,  and  it  offers  ample 
opiKirtunities  for  differentiating  tlie  special  investigator  from 
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thp  genera!  retidor.  He  can  bo  given  itn  alcove,  a.  Heparatc 
dosk  where  the  niiiteriul  upon  whieh  he  i«  specially  working 
limy  l)e  segregated  for  his  usf?  (lay  after  day.  Tliis  room  in 
which  we  meet  in  one  of  those  destined  for  his  special  nse. 
He  will  be  freely  admitted  to  the  shelves  themselves.  The 
daaitijication  on  tlie  shelves  is  as  yet  imperfBct;  and  the  apim- 
ratus  in  the  way  of  catalogues  is  for  the  iimst  part  yet  to  he 
providwl.  Except  in  two  departmont^  of  litemture,  the  boolts 
are  still  arranged  by  "ehaptfrw"  in  44  divisions  under  the 
system  adopted  years  ago.  They  have  not  individual  numbers. 
There  is  no  eomplete  subject  mtalogue  of  the  existing  collec- 
tion. The  only  catalogue  covering  it  is  a  manuscript  slip 
catalogue  by  authors,  not  conclusive  and  not  conveniently 
accessible  to  the  public.  A  public  card  catalogue  is  in  process 
which  contains  now  the  accfissions  of  the  past  two  years,  under 
both  author  and  subject,  and  temiwrary  author  cards  for  the 
accessions  prior  to  1S80. 

A  modern,  elastic  system  of  clasflitication  in  now  being 
applied.  It  has  thus  far  covered  only  bibliography  and 
American  history.  Each  book  reached  in  n-elftssitication  is 
catalogued  by  subject,  tieauthorcntry  revised,  the  full  author 
cards  print<?d,  and  subject  heading  det«^rmined. 

The  reclassification  of  the  existing  collection,  the  revision 
of  the  author  cardfj,  and  the  preparation  of  the  subject  entries 
would  occupy  a  force  of  ill  persons  tive  yeai-s.  Two  years 
f^o  there  was  not  a  single  person  in  the  force  who  could  be 
assigned  t^i  it.  The  cataloguing  force  consists  now  of  fiT 
persons,  of  whom  as  large  a  number  as  can  )k  spared  from 
the  handling  of  current  accessions  are  devoting  themselves  to 
the  arrears.  We  have  asked  foi'  24  more.  The  work  will 
progress  in  proportion  as  the  needs  can  l)e  made  intelligihle 
to  Congress  as  a  work  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Library. 

The  investigator  who  can  come  to  Washington  is  likely  in 
due  course  to  l»  pmvided  for.  Those  at  a  distance  will  be 
aided  in  various  ways: 

1.  The  Library  will  issue  publications  which  will  set  forth 
its  own  resources  in  certain  depnrtments  of  liteniture.  [As, 
the  List  of  Maps  of  Anicricu  already  referred  to:  the  ('alendar 
of  Wa.shington  Manuscripts;  the  Check  List  of  American 
Newspapers,  etc.] 
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sue  publications  which  will  exhibit 
1  subjects  of  particular  interest  to 
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2.  Tho  Library  will  i 
the  existing  literature  t 
fiirrunt  inveHtiffotiou. 

3.  The  Library  will  furnish  the  amplest  possible  lusponse 
to  particular  inquirie^j  by  mail. 

i.  The  Library  will  deposit  in  a  local  lihmry  in  each  of 
certain  centei's  of  research  a  complete  copy  of  its  author  card 
(catalogue.  Such  a  C4italogue  will  be  acce^<sil)le  to  an  invcsti- 
giatorat  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
St.  Loui.i,  New  Orleans,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  and  at  least 
a  dozen  other  places.  It  will  enable  him  to  ascertain  whetJier 
a  particular  tH>ok  lacking  in  the  local  libraries  is  in  the  National 
Library. 

5.  If  the  book  i:*  in  the  National  Library,  if  it  is  a  book 
which  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  local  library  to  supply,  if  it  is 
Dot  at  the  moment  needed  in  Washington,  and  if  it  is  trans- 
portable: it  inaj',  very  probably,  uptin  application,  be  lent  to 
the  local  library  for  his  use.  A  Hystem  of  inter-library  loan 
may  thua  enable  the  unusual  book  at  Washington  to  render  a 
service  in  any  part  of  the  United  SUvte^^. 

There  are  conditions  and  limitations  which  must  be  remem- 
bered. The  National  Library  is  a  library  of  record.  As  such 
its  duty  is  to  preserve  for  posterity.  It  must  not  indifferently 
imperil  a  book  which  can  not  be  replaced. 

As  a  library  for  research,  also,  its  gieatest  service  will  be  as 
a  library  of  reference.  An  investigator  coming  to  WashiDg- 
ton  must  be  reasonably  certain  of  finding  on  the  shelves  the 
volume  which  he  needs.  The  efficiency  cif  the  Library  for 
research  would  be  seriously  inipaiied  by  loans  which  would 
to  any  large  degree  impair  the  integrity  of  the  collection  at 
any  particular  moment. 

To  justify  the  issue  Iwyond  the  limits  of  Washington  of  a 
rare  book,  or  a  book  important  for  reference  use  and  not  a 
duplicate,  there  must  be  a  somewhat  extraordinary  need.  It 
must  be  on  the  part,  not  of  ordinary  readers,  not  of  a  student 
whose  purpose  is  merely  self -improvement,  hut  of  an  investi- 
gator, whose  use  of  the  book  will  tend  to  advance  the  genei-al 
knowledge. 

But  such  cases  will  occur,  and  under  suitable  conditions 
will  doubtless  l>e  recognized  by  the  Library. 

6.  Tiie  Library  is  endeavoring  to  aciiuirc.  not  merely  the 
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most  complete  collection  in  the  United  States  of  books  about 
books,  but  also  the  fullest  information  as  to  what  books  exist 
in  particular  collections  other  than  its  own.  It  is  accumulat- 
ing this  in  the  catalogues  of  other  libraries  in  l>ook  form  and 
also  in  card  form.  It  is  receiving  a  copy  of  every  catalogue 
card  printed  by  the  Harvard,  the  Boston,  the  New  York,  the 
John  Crerar  Library;  and  it  hopes  to  receive  in  print  or  in 
manuscript  cards  covering  significant  material  in  other  collec- 
tions important  to  research.  It  will  form  these  into  a  great 
card  catalogue  of  American  collections  outside  of  Washington. 
It  may  thus  add  to  its  efficiency  as  a  bureau  of  infonnation 
by  advising  the  inquirer,  not  merely  what  literature  exists  on 
a  given  subject,  but  where  the  particular  book  which  he  needs 
mav  most  convenientlv  be  found. 

7.  The  Library  is  now  issuing  to  other  libraries  at  nominal 
prices  extra  copies  of  its  printed  catalogue  cards  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  save  to  those  libraries  the  expense  of  preparing 
entries  for  books  in  their  own  collections.  These  cards  will 
supply  to  the  recipient  libraries  a  bibliographic  statement 
probably  more  full  and  perhaps  more  accurate  than  they 
could  afford  if  the}^  were  to  compile  and  transcribe  or  print 
the  entries  independently.  The  saving  which  they  will  effect 
will  enable  the  recipient  libraries  to  render  more  ample  direct 
service  to  readers  and  perhaps  to  buy  more  books. 

The  present  and  developing  collections  and  facilities  at 
W^ashington  may  increasingly  bring  here  the  special  investi- 
gator. The  Washington  Memorial  Institution,  or  the  endow- 
ment of  Mr.  Carnegie,  may  result  in  making  Washington  a 
center  for  advanced  research.  To  this  the  National  Library 
will  be  a  necessary  and  most  willing  adjunct.  Such  under- 
takings as  I  have  mentioned  above  serve,  however  imper- 
fectly, to  show  its  duty  if  it  is  to  render  adequate  service  to 
the  countrv  as  a  whole. 

ft/ 

H.  Doc.  T02,  pt.  1 y 
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Bv  Williston^Walker. 


On  December  4,  181)9,  a  brief  pam^raph  in  the  daily  press 
recorded  the  death,  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  at  the  ripe  age  of  84, 
of  Miss  Lucv  Ely,  a  descendant  of  Elder  William  Brewster,  of 
Pilgrim  fame,  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  citizen  of  Danbury, 
and  his  successor  in  the  leadership  of  the  Sandemanian  Church 
of  that  place,  which  was  reduced  by  her  decease  to  a  member- 
ship of  three.  So  completely  has  the  Sandemanian  movement 
run  its  course  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that,  though  a  few 
scattered  disciples  still  survive,^  they  were  not  deemed  impor- 
tant enough  for  mention  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll  in  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  Religious  Forces  of  the  United  States;  and,  though 
relatively  much  more  numerous  in  Scotland  and  England,  they 
were  estimated  in  1871)  as  numlwring  less  than  2,0()()  adherents 
in  the  British  islands,*  and  are  believed  to  have  much  dimin- 
ished since  that  time.     Yet  in  the  days  when  the  Stamp  Act 

a  The  indiiatr>' of  the  lato  Kov.  Edward  G.  Porter,  whose  all-too-frafirmentary  notes  have 
been  kindly  IohikhI  nic  by  hi.s  Nistor,  succroeded  in  discovering  Meveral  Sandemanian 
believera  In  as  widely  Hcntteretl  regions  as  Connecticut,  N.  w  York,  New  Jersey,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa,  but  I  think  not  more  than  ton  or  a  dozen  in  all.  Recent  correspondence  leads 
the  writer  to  believe  that  thes^e  numbers  fairly  represent  the  present  state  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

ftEncycl.  Brit.,  luh  ed..  X:  ("»37.  In  Ihai  they  numbered  6  churches  in  Si'otland  and  6 
in  England.  (See  International  Cycli)pa*dia.  VI:  731.)  A  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  of 
Dundee,  nnder  date  of  .ianuary  '24. 190"2.  states:  "There  are  only  now6chun*ht^in  Britain 
connecte<l  with  that  order— 1  in  Dundee  (the  parent,  one  might  say),  1  in  Gla.«<gow.  2  in 
London,  1  in  Iv«linburgh.  1  in  Perth.  It  may  be  explained,  however,  that  all  the  6  are 
not  in  communion  with  each  other,  as  1  church  in  London  and  the  Edinburgh  and  Perth 
and  a  small  numlx*r  (under  12)  in  this  city  (Dundee)  are  r*ei)arate  from  the  other  3 
churches,  owing  to  differences  in  their  tenets  and  practices.  The  Dundee,  Glasgow,  and 
the  other  London  ehurehes,  and  a  few  'about  a  dozen)  in  Newcastle,  continue  in  the 
same  doctrine,  tenets,  and  practices,  as  Mr.  Glas  did.  and  also  Mr.  Sandeman.  his  son-in- 
law."  The  eminent  scientist,  Michael  Faraday,  was  an  "elder"  of  one  of  the  London 
churches,  and  a  sermon  preached  by  him  on  November  1,  1M03,  from  John  xi:  25,  was 
printed  at  Danbury  in  1872,  in  a  tniet  entitled  "A  Ix-tter  by  William  B.  Ely,"  etc., 
pp.  18-16. 
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was  the  chief  t«)pic  of  American  jKiUticrtl  debaU',  tin*  Sande- 
maman  niovcnii'iit  aroused  heated  controversy  in  old  Euj^land 
and  in  New  England  alike,  gave  birtli  to  a  considerable  litera- 
ture, and  enlistwl  the  Hympathies  ui)t  of  the  ignorant  only, 
hut  of  a  number  of  men  and  women  of  edut^ation  and  jwrntion, 
■  who  viewed  it  as  a  new  and  helpful  presentation  of  the  gospel 
message  and  a  revival  of  the  life  of  the  primitive  ehurches. 

The  Sandemaniun  communion,  as  it  is  called  from  its  chief 
apostle  in  England  and  America,  or  Glasito  iKxly,  as  it  is 
designated  in  Scotland  from  the  name  of  its  real  founder,  had 
its  origin  in  a  self-denying  attempt  of  an  earnest  minister  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland  to  apply  what  he  believed  tt)  be  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Word  of  God  to  the  religious  conditions  of  the 
third  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  liev.  John  (ilaa" 
was  born  on  S^'ptemlwr  21,  1695,  the  son  of  the  pastor  of  the 
parish  of  Auchtemiuchty,  in  Fifeshire.  and  after  graduating 
at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  entered  his  fathers  profes- 
sion, being  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presi)ytery  of  Diiniteld 
ou  May  20,  1718,  and  ordained  to  a  ministerial  charge  at 
Tealing,  in  Forfarshire,  a  little  less  than  a  year  later^May  fi. 
1719.  The  time  in  which  bis  early  pustorat*^  ran  its  course 
was  one  of  comi>arative  externalism  and  spiritual  deadness  in 
religion.  Scottish  Preshyt^rianisra  had  escaperl  from  its  mar- 
tyrdom under  Charles  II  and  James  U  by  the  great  revolu- 
tion which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  It  was 
in  peaceful  possession  of  the  land.  But  the  national  suffer- 
ings of  a  generation  liefore  Olas  l)egan  his  work  hail  awakened 
a  burning  devotion  to  the  national  covenants  as  l»adgea  at 
once  of  .Scottish  patriotism  and  Scottish  religion,  ami.  though 
the  Stuart  menace  was  now  a  matter  of  history,  the  renewal 
of  the  '"solemn  league  and  covenant"  was  a  frequent  prac- 
tice at  communion  seasons  and  on  other  ecclesiastical  occasions 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  sense  of  Scottish  corporate 
religious  unity  and  of  quickening  religious  zeal  among  the 
young.  But  as  Glas  studied  his  Bible  and  explained  the 
nature  of  Christ'.-i  Kingtlom  when  be  expounded  the  cate- 
chism to  his  flock,  he  came  to  feel  that  the  popular  use  of  the 

aAlketchDiGliuiind  his  work  mk>-l)?  taiind  In  HieDli'llonAryof  Nitlloiial  Blographjr, 
ixl.  11T-4U,  trom  the  jien  of  Re t.  AlexandiT  Gonloii.  A  blbllagraphf  ot  hi*  publlabed 
wrilingi,  numbering  »1  Ulk-i.  liglten  In  ■■  LcdvninComspondvncrby  RobenSaridenun. 
Ji)IiDG1itti,>ndThelrCmiti.<nipoiBri«,"eTc!..  Dundee,  1«M,  pp.ia.S4.  Bli culleclvd  vrorka 
were  Unied  il  Edinbuixb  In  four  volume!  In  17IU-62.  and  nprlDted  at  Dundee  In  Ave 
TUlumea  In  1TKS-S3. 
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covcnaiite  was  without  scripturnL  wari'^iit  and  that  a  state 
church  or  govetDmental  interference  with  ecclesiastical  alTairs 
had  no  right  to  be.  These  rather  unpalatable  views  he 
l)reached  with  some  success  to  his  rural  congregation  at 
Tpaling.  and  he  speedily  coupled  their  inculcation  with  the 
assertion  that  certain  practices  of  the  primitive  disciples  were 
wrongfully  neglected  by  the  church  of  his  day.  His  whole 
aim  seems  to  have  been  a  sincere,  earnest,  and  devout  att4?mpt 
to  bring  his  people  int*i  greater  conformity  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Bible  as  those  precepts  seemed  to  his  essentially  literal- 
istic  mind  to  demand.  In  furtherance  of  a  wanner  and  more 
scriptural  spiritual  life,  he  established  on  July  13,  1725,  a 
society  of  nearly  liJfJ  members,  mostly  from  his  parish  at 
Tealing,  fiut  with  some  accessions  from  neighlwring  towns 
and  villages.  These  earnestly  religious  men  and  women 
agreed  to  help  one  another  in  Christian  living  and  to  observe 
the  tjord's  Supper  once  a  month.  Two  years  later — in  1727 — 
Glas  set  forth  his  new  principles  in  a  solid  little  treatise, 
entitled  The  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs  Concerning 
His  Kingdom."  The  prime  purpose  of  the  volume  was  to 
declare  the  wrongfulness,  in  the  author's  estimate,  of  state 
establishments  and  governmental  control,"  but  he  intimated 
clearly  the  conception  of  faith  which  he  and  tiandeman  were 
to  make  the  chief  doctrinal  peculiarity  of  their  disciples;* 
and  though  he  {lid  not  here  set  forth  in  detail  the  practices  of 
the  primitive  church  which  he  held  to  be  binding  on  Christian 
observance,  he  made  clear  his  principle  of  liteml  obedience 
to  what  seemed  tlie  conmiands  or  usages  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles.'' 

These  slops  brought  down  upon  Glas  the  heavy  hand  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.'  On  April  18,  1728,  the  Synod  of 
Angus  and  Mearns  suspended  him  from  the  ministry;  and  a 
month  later  the  General  Assembly  confirmed  the  sentence. 
Glas  by  this  time  had  renounced  all  belief  in  the  rightfulness 


nThe  earll»tt  edlUon  lo  nhlcli  I  b 
«lil«h  ia  naae  more  valuable  by  in  It 
dlKlTile,  Rev.  Ruben  Ferrlec,  onee  c 
■omnury  of  Olaa'a  (envhlngs. 

STwrtlniony,  eil.  1777, 158-178. 

'UM..lSi-l»*. 

'Ibid.,  2&l-2.'>6. 

•Tlieoe  laeu  are  muslly  Inna  Rev 
pdblUhed  "A  Nartaliveol  lh«  RHe  an 


re  Bcuem  ia  thni  published  at  Edlnhurgli  in  1777, 
erening  pretace  lioni  Ihe  pen  d[  Glaa'i  mlniateilal 
Lun(»,    lu  tb!i  prelace  FerHer  gives  •  compact 
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u{  a  imtiiiimi  churdi,  and  he  therpforo  rpfilnpd  (iliodiencp  to 
theatr  mandates,  witli  tlm  natural  roMult  that  thi'  synod,  on 
October  15, 172S;  declared  him  deposed;  and  this  drastic  action 
was  approved,  in  spiti>  tif  some  proU-st  on  the  part  of  those 
who  knew  his  pastoral  zeal  and  hijfh  Christian  character,  by 
the  commission  of  the  Gi-neral  Assembly  on  May  12,  1780. 
Yet  the  Assembly  itwif  seems  ultimately  to  have  come  to  re- 
gard its  action  as  ttHi  severe,  for  in  173H  it  voluntarily  jxissed 
a  curious  vote  declaring  Glas's  restoration  to  "the  status  of  a 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  not  to  that  of  a  minister  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland."  thus  leaving  him  incapable  of  holding  a 
parish,  while  recognizing  his  Christian  worth. 

In  the  year  in  which,  his  sentence  of  deposition  was  thus 
confirmetl  (1730)  (lias  removed  from  Tealing  to  the  neighbor- 
ing and  more  iuijjortant  town  of  Dundee  and  was  followed 
thither  by  many  of  his  former  Tealing  jjarish loners."  With 
them  he  continued  the  soeiety  begun  at  Tealing,  which  grad- 
ually developed  at  Dundee  into  the  first  ehurch  of  the  (ilasiti^ 
order.  Other  congregations  followed,  at  Arbroath  in  1731. 
Edinburgh  in  173i!.  Perth  in  173.S.  Dunkold  in  1785,  Montrase 
in  1736,  and  later  at  Aberdeen  in  1751,  Glasgow  in  17ti2,  and 
in  some  other  towns  of  Scotland.*  In  all  these  churches  the 
peculiar  constitution,  discipline,  and  worship  were  established 
which  we  shall  have  occasion,  speedily.  t«  consider  in  some 
detail.  At  Perth.  whitherGlas  removed  his  residenee  in  1733, 
the  first  meeting  hou^e  for  the  use  of  one  of  his  congrejjrations 
was  erected,'  and  at  Perth  Glas  lived,  marked  by  decided 
scholarly  ability  and  noted  for  his  cheerfulness  and  Christian 
coun^e,  yet  called  ujkiu  to  endure  much  ttereavement  in  the 
deaths  of  his  wife  and  fifteen  children  till  his  own  end  came 
on  November  ii,  1773. 

Here  at  Perth,  soon  after  his  settlement  in  his  new  home, 
Glaa  won  his  most  noted  convert  and  the  niivst  eminent  apostle 
of  his  views,  Robert  Sandeman,  from  whose  labors  the  move- 
ment in  England  and  America  bears  the  Sandemanian  name. 

i>OnUil",Beea  |j«porby  Rev,  Rtibert  PerriHrin  the  "  Bupplemetilary  Volume."  Appcn* 
dix,  lU-V,  de*crlbiid  In  n  Bllbsequenl  auU. 

kThew  DuDHHiiil  data  I  take  (rum  Die  unpubllHbed  noUw  writ  ten  liyBct.  (nTierwutlB 
PreaJdoDi)  E>n  Stl]e«ol  a  oonvcmiinn  had  by  him  wllli  Bundenuiti,  Mt  Newport,  R,  I.,  In 
17U.  Thd  manUKTlpI  I>  In  the  poawnlou  of  VHle  Unlvvnlty.  Kev.  Jitmeii  Row,  "  HIal. 
Cong.  Inilcpendency  In  Scmland,"  Olanguw.  IWO.  30.  tAOa  lu  th««.  u  fouDdal  then  or 
Uter,  Palslej.  Lellb.  Cupar,  and  (iBlasbleln. 

'Diet.  »(il.  BiDg.,  XXI,  411. 
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Saudpmau"  was  hum  in  171S.  the  eldest  son  of  David  Sande- 
man.  a  merchant  of  suflicieiit  standing  t*i  lie  one  of  tho  mngis- 
trates  of  Perth.  After  a  hrief  apprenticeship  to  the  main 
Perth  industry,  tliat  of  weiiving.  the  young  mau  wont  to  the 
Cniversity  of  I-Minburgh,  uncertain  whetlier  to  become  a 
minister  or  a  physician;  but  before  his  studies  were  far 
advanced  he  fell  under  the  inttuenw  of  Glas,  accept<?d  that 
leader's  views,  and  in  173*>  l)ecanie  a  member  of  the  Glosite 
congregation  at  Perth.  The  next  year  Sandetnan  married 
(lias's  daughter  Katharine,  and  about  the  same  time  estab- 
lished himself  in  partnership  with  a  brother*  as  a  linen 
weaver  on  a  considerahlr  scale. 

The  year  1744  saw  Sandeman'a  election  as  an  "elder"  of 
the  Perth  congregation,  and  lie  now  gave  up  active  business 
in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  religious  work.  His 
aliilities  as  a  preacher  were  considerable,  and  his  services 
much  ijromot«?d  the  Sandemani&ii  cause  at  Perth,  Dundee,  and 
Edinburgh.'"  It  wa,s  during  this  ministry  at  Edinburgh  that 
he  wrot«  the  most  noted  exposition  of  the  cardinal  theological 
tenet  of  Sandemanianism,  its  doctrine  of  faith.  This  treatise 
was  his  '*  Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspasio."  published  origin- 
ally in  1757,''  a  work  which  readied  a  fourth  British  edition  by 
1768,'  and  commanded  wide  attention  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Its  octasion  whjj  the  popular  "Dialogues  between 
Theron  and  AspasJo,"'-''  in  which  the  excellent  Calvinist  and 
evangelical  reet<^»r  of  Weston  Favell  and  Collingtree,  James 
Hervey,  had  defended  the  doctrim-  of  the  imputed  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  in  1755.  and  had  set  forth  the  ordinary  evan- 

bA  ItHfl  ikeioh  of  SuulciiiBti  from  llip  pen  o[  D.  H.llwlieteoii]  is  preHxed.  with  ■ 
portntL.  hi  ■  voliimu  prinltn]  al  Dundee  la  IHJjT,  and  entitled  "  Dl»oun«  on  Fumges  of 
Sdipdm,  wlUi  Esiia;Biind  Letten.  b;  Roben  Bnndcmiin."  Much  valuable  matler  la  con- 
lAilWd  In  "Letlen  In  C«m«panden«.  by  Robert  Sandetnan,  John  Qlaa,  and  Iholrcon- 
Ufflpocartea:  Tweoly-lwo  Dltconnes,  by  H.  Randemftn;  Thirty-nine  Note*  on  Rcilptnro 
Taxin,  by  Jolin  Giet:  Ten  Dlaisuiss.by  W.  Lrona:  Notea,  by  Dabrlel  RiibhII."  Tnla  waa 
"prfvalely  printed"  InanedlilanolXSOcopleaiat  Dnndee  In  tK^l.  It  will  bcciCed  here- 
after In  these  noteiB*  "LcHera  In  Correspondence."  InlMS  there  waapubilahed  tt  Perth 
«  "  Bupplenil'Dtary  Volume  of  Letten  and  other  DocmnenU.  by  John  QliLs,  Robert  Sande- 
mui.  ind  Ibclr  mntempomrlcs."  In  wntlnuaUon  of  tbe  Letten  In  Correipoadence.  This 
irUl  be  cited  herGufterii«lhe"Siipplomenl*rr  Volume." 


eTbe  letters  printed  In  the  Supplementary  VolunK-  abundanlly  nhow  Ihli. 

<Al  Edinburgh. 

■  Bosl^eooa  the  title-page.  Thla  edition  wna  printed  at  London,  Other  British  cdl- 
tioiu  were  ITfiS  and  17S^  and  II  won  rBprluted  nt  Boston  In  I7«&,  no  Ibeweillllona  might 
BWa«  properly  be  reekoned  Atb.    A  laler  edition  wan  pui  forth  al  Boalon  In  1*3», 

/At  London  In  3  voli.    Seventl  Um  eg  reprinted. 
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gcliail  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  opcratiuns  of  uw  fuith 
and  of  the  mfan»  which  aid  in  its  awiuisition. 

To  Sandeman's  thinking,  who  in  this  matter  simply  devel- 
oped tlioughta  original  with  lilas,  the  error  of  Hervey  and 
of  those  whom  he  constantly  describes  as  th«  '"popular 
preachers''  of  the  day  was  not  in  any  under-emphasis  of  the 
sufficiency  of  Ciirist'a  work  or  of  the  completeness  of  ita  im- 
putation to  the  believer.  Rather,  their  fault  lay  in  not  em- 
phasizing this  truth  adequately.  As  was  concisely  expressed 
on  Sandeman^s  tombstone,  he  affirmed  that  *'the  hare  work 
of  Jesus  Clirist,  without  a  deetl  or  thouglit  on  the  part  of 
man,  is  sufficient  to  present  the  chief  of  sinners  spotless  be- 
fore God.""  Hence  to  urge  men  Ui  i!o  or  feel  anything  as 
an  aid  to  faith  is  to  substitute  something  for  the  gospel, 
"  Every  doctrine,"  says  Sandemuu.  "■  wliich  teaches  ns  to  do, 
or  endeavor,  anything  toward  our  acceptance  with  God  standi^ 
opposed  Ut  the  doctine  of  the  apostle'^."*  Nor  does  it  help 
the  matt*^r.  according  to  Sandenian.  to  ascribe  to  God  the 
impulse  toward  our  search  for  Him,  "  for  what«ver  I  do.  how- 
ever assisted  or  prompted,  is  still  my  own  work,"  and  to  de- 
pend in  any  way  on  my  own  work  is  "  to  look  for  acceptADce 
with  God  by  our  own  riglitsousness." ''  Such  current  expres- 
sions aa  '"the  terms  of  the  gospel"  are  "sliifts"  which 
preachers  employ  to  disguisH  the  truth  that  "the  least  attempt 
to  do  in  this  matter  is    *     *     *    damnably  criminal," '' 

Holding  these  extreme  views,  Sandeman  had  little  patience 
with  the  preaching  of  his  time  or  with  ministers  now  deserv- 
edly honored  iie  among  the  leaders  of  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity. 
Regai-ding  them  he  expressed  himself  with  great  Iiitterncse, 
because  he  believed  them  to  bo  fatally  misinterpreting  the 
gospel.  A  single  illustration  of  this  hostile  attitude  will 
suffice.' 

If  any  ooe  cboosee  to  go  to  hell  by  a  devout  path,  rather  than  by  any 
other,  let  bim  study  to  form  hia  heart  on  any  one  of  these  four  famoiu 
treatises:  Mr.  Gutbrie'e  Trial  of  a  8aving  Interest  in  Christ,  Mr.  Marshall's 
Oonpel  Mystery  of  Sanctiflcation,  Mr.  Boston's  HnmsJi  Nature  in  ita  Four- 
fold State,  and  Dr.  Doddridge's  Rine  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul. 
It  any  profane  pemon,  who  desires  to  be  converted,  ehall  take  pains  to 

«  Copr  In  F.  B.  DeKer'a  edldon  at  "Tho  Ulenry  Dlnrj-  u[  Eirs  StllB)."  New  Vork,  IWl. 
(HI  Theroii  mid  Aipulo,  ediUas  ut  ITW,  1. 16. 
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ay  to  uliiiw  horn  the  New 
-(>  the  child  oF  hell  than  he 


enter  into  tlit  spirit  of  theae  hooke  it  will  be  ( 
Testament  that  he  thereby  becomes  twofold  in' 
was  before. 

Samleraan  pays  bb  respects  to  Wesley  and  Whitcfield  in 
similar  fashion;"  nor  does  Jonatlian  Edwards  fare  miicli  better 
at  his  hands,* 

The  real  nature  of  faith,  which  Sandeman  thus  holds  the 
'■popular  preachers"  to  have  miaapprebended.  he  set*  forth 
with  great  fullness:'' 

Every  ODe  who  believe«  the  eame  truth  which  tbeapoeUee  believed,  has 
equally  precioua  faith  with  them.  He  hac  unfeigned  faith,  and  Rhal)  tumar- 
edly  be  saved.  If  any  man's  faith  be  found  insiiffleient  to  save  him,  it  is 
owing  to  this,  that  what  he  believed  for  truth  was  not  the  very  nanie  thing 
that  the  apostles  believed,  but  some  lie  conuet'ted  with  or  <lret«e<l  up  id 
the  form  of  truth.  So  thin  laith  can  do  him  no  gooil:  beeausi?  however 
eeriuuaJy  bmI  sinrerely  he  believef,  yet  that  whieh  he  believes  is  false,  and 
therefore  it  cannet  save  him. 

Yet  this  belief  in  the  truth  is  in  no  sense,  save  in  its  results, 
different  from  our  intellectiul  assent  to  any  other  fact  reported 
to  US  hy  testimony:'' 

The  apoctlee  naed  the  word  "fMth"  or  "belief"  in  tbe  same  aense  we 
da  to  this  day  in  commoii  discourse.  We  are  properly  mid  to  believe  what 
any  man  says,  when  we  are  perviiadeil  that  what  he  aays  is  true.  There 
is  no  difference  betwixt  our  believing  any  common  teetimony  and  our 
believing  that  of  the  t;oepel,  but  uiiat  arises  from  the  very  natiu«  of  the 
Icetimony.  For  ttius  the  apoetle  John  states  the  matter,  (1  John,  v.  B): 
"If  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  witness  of  Goil  is  greater;"  so  muat 
produce  greater  certainty  or  firmness  of  persuasion. 

This  reduction  of  saving  faith  to  a  bare  intellectual  convic- 
tion of  the  exact  truth  of  the  gospel  message— yet  a  convic- 
tion wrought  by  God  and  traDsfonuing  human  lives — ^was 
evidently  derived,  however  unconsciously,  from  Olas  and 
Sandeman's  desire  to  exclude  all  possible  tinge  of  human  merit 
from  salvation.  It  forms  the  staple  of  Sandeinan's  discourses. 
Thus,  preaching  at  Newport,  R,  I,,  on  December  1,  llHi,  his 
keen-minded  bearer  Ezra  Stiles  reports  his  sermons:' 

WhieJi  bn.'I  him  lo  the  nature  of  his  failh,  on  w*  be  was  rery  brief — A 
(o  this  jmrpnee.  that  the  Iniquities  of  ue  all  being  laid  upon  Christ,  he  eof- 
leted  (or  them  &  fioiebed  all  suff'g  for  thein  en  the  Croes  when  he  said  ii 


Dmcrtpu  tieloiigln^  b 
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ijijinulieil  A-  i/iiiY  «p  the  GhtM;  and  whosoever  eaw  A  Miai«il  thin  TnUh  ikal 
CkriM  fitiui'rd  nperfeH  Rigklfowmf»»  an  llif  Crami,  if  this  prupoxition  ttaadt 
tnif  ill  thy  Mind  (as  he  phraeeB  it)  thou  shall  ho  Haved;  this  and  nothing 
but  thJH  peiveptiun  itt  true  Faith. 

But  says  he,  perhaps  euiiie  poor  diHtreesed  (^oul  will  sAf,  can  you  give 
iieRodirectioiiB  for  obtaining  thk  Light  oF  Christ  and  thisFaith? — towhit^h 
he  gravely  answi^red,  no.  No,  sayti  he,  there  are  not  Directiong — the 
eimple  Truth  ia  presented  to  yon,  if  yori  tiee  it  and  believe  it,  it  ia  well — 
if  not,  you  must  periitb.  But  you  will  be  ready  to  Bay,  ie  thin  all?  Is  this 
all?— yes,  this  ia  all — behold  ye  DispiBers  &  wonder  &  perish,  for  behold 
I  work  a  work  in  your  day,  Sa. 

Aside  from  this  t«net  of  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  neither 
Q\aa  nor  Sandemiin  hiul  auy  serious  iiuarrol  with  then  cur- 
rent evangelical  doctrinal  conceptions,  but  this  was  «ufiicient, 
combined  us  it  was  with  a  vigorous  assault  on  '"popular 
preat^bers"  and  valued  writers  of  devolionul  ami  tht*ological 
tivatises,  auch  as  Watte,  Wesley,  Whitefield,  Doddridge,  Bos- 
ton and  Hervev,  to  draw  forth  abundant  ruplv.  HcTvey,  in- 
deed, was  in  fet'blp  health  when  Sandeman  critcised  his  Tlieron 
and  Aspasio  and  ventured  on  no  published  rejoinder,  though 
he  seems  to  have  written  a  few  '•Reflections"  for  circulation 
among  bis  friendH  shortly  before  bis  death,"  John  Wesley 
answered  promptly  in  a  brief  and  peppery  tract  in  which  he 
affirmed  that  Sandeman's  theory  was  "stark,  staring  non- 
sense," because  it  implied  to  Wesley's  thinking,  as  its  only 
logical  conclusion,  that  "every  devil  in  hell  will  lie  justified 
and  saved."*  St-veral  anonymous  di<iputants  soon  joined  the 
chorus  of  dissent."  On  the  other  hand,  a  Congregational 
minister  in  London,  Samuel  Pike,  was  induced  by  a  reading 
of  the  "Letters"  to  begin  a  correspondence  with  Sandemaii  in 
1758,  that  got  into  print  in  175H,  and  led  Pike  six  years  later 
into  membership,  and  soon  after  into  an  "eldership,"  in  the 
Snndemanian  communion.''  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  the 
battle.  The  year  HlH)  saw  the  publication  of  a  stui-dy  volume 
in  opposition  to  Sandemau  by  Rev.  William  Cudworth,  a  Non- 

aSee  B*,ndEnian,  I.eltrn<.  n).  ITfiB,  II:  SW.  Hervsy  died  I>ecpiuber26.  ITH, 

*"A  BuncJent  Aiuwi-riii  LcttcntothcAullioroITheronmiKlAiipulo,  Ins  Latter  to  the 
AuUior."  1T57.  See  Tycrnun,  ■■  Llle  ■od  Tlmoi  o(  ihu  Rev.  John  Wesley,"  New  York, 
1S7Z,U:»3. 

e(l]  AnlmadrernonB  on  the  Leltera  on  Tbuon  and  Anpulo:  and  (IJ  A  PUln  Acoaunt 
of  faith  In  JeaUH  CbrliK.    On  Ihcw,  mx  3«DdemUi,  Leltun.  ud.  17S8.  II:  Wi. 

•'"An  BplaloUry  Correapandcncc  belnunS.  [amuel]  P.  [Ike]  and  R.  [ob«rt]  S.  [ande- 
man]  relating  to  the  Letlen  on  Theroii  onil  Aajiulo."  London,  ITM.  Pike  Rnduallr 
adopted  Sandeoian'a  views  and  UHigeii:  and.  hl«  i^lmrvli  bivlng  becomo  divided,  he 
realgned  Itn  paatoratcon  Decemlwr  14,1T6A,  becuno  a  Sandemanliui  "eldur"  IntTBS.and 
vontlaned  In  Ihul  offlce  till  ble  death  la  Juiuarr,  1773. 
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conformist  of  London,"  who,  not  content  with  this  onslaught, 
followed  it  with  h  pamphlet  in  the  suocwding  year.  *  That 
year  was  also  marked  by  n-plies  to  Sandeiuan  from  the  pons 
of  Rev.  Voliii  Mackie  of  Montrose.'  and  of  two  anonymous 
critics,  one  \if  whom  was,  or  took  the  guise  of,  "an  old 
woman."''  This  real  or  pretended  feminine  ant^oniet  charged 
Sandeman  with'— 

omusinn  of  the  great  work  of  rp^neration,  ufi  previous  to  any  act  of 
faith  in  UB  for  ealvation;  deficieaty  in  definition  of  justifying  faith;  divid- 
ing the  Btriptiire  lioctrine  of  faith,  in  it«  direct  and  reflex  acts;  "  ■  • 
tIenyiuK  the  influence  (if  jiwtpel  (trace  on  the  heart  until  gfispel  holiuesa; 
•  •  •  faliie  atcngalion  of  nil  tlioa.-  that  araert  the  neceasity  of  direct  blIb 
of  fidth  in  order  to  juettfi cation,  as  making  faith  our  justifying  righteoits- 

Hod  with  several  other  similar  errors.  Of  this  attack  tSande- 
man  remarked  that  it  was  "scarce  inferior  to  any  of  the  an- 
swers I  have  got  from  the  men.  young  or  old."-''  This  was 
.  speedily  followed  by  a  two-volume  refutation  of  Sandeman's 
views  by  David  Wilson;"  while  with  the  transfer  of  the  scene 
of  Sandeman's  labors  to  America,  trana-.\tlautic  critics  of 
ability  like  Rev,  Charles  Chaunry,*  the  distinguished  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  in  Boston,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Langdon,' 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  lat^ito  be  president  of  Har\-ard,  sought 
elaborati'ly  to  counteract  what  they  deemed  his  pernicious 
influence.  Besides  tbe.se  eminent  New  England  Congrega- 
tionalists,  the  able  Baptist  historian,  Kev.  Isaac  Backus,  fired 
his  shaft  at  Sandeman  in  1767 1''  and.  though  Sandeman  died 
in  1771,  so  alive  was  his  conception  of  faith  nearly  forty  years 
later  that  Bnckus's  famous  English  fellow-believer,  Kev.  Dr. 
Andrew  Fuller,  put  fortha  further  refutation  in  1810.* 

■"A  Def^nte  of  Ttiprun  anil  Atpaiia,"  etc.,  Loudon.  1T60, 

*"ThB  Polj-glul,  or  Bopeol  Eternal  Life,  oocordlng  lo  ite  Vitrloup' SentlmuDto  ot  tha 
pment  I)<i7."  London,  IJBl. 

e"The  true  Comet;  being  the  BUbBtunce  of  k  sermon  prtu'tied  In  Julfind  AuputluM, 
upDD  John  VI.  te:  To  -whidi  Is  (nnexal,  A  ntlecllon  of  the  ipurious  lilth  In  the  Letler 
an  Theron  mod  Aapa:do,"  etc.,  Dandee,  IVfil. 

I* "A  Letter  from  a  Friend  In  the  Coantiy  ton  Frlonil  In  Town."  LmdoD.  1761.  The 
oUiet  tiBKt  WM  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Spirit  and  Tendency  of  the  Letters  on  Theron  uid 
AqNudo,"  Edinburgh.  1)61, 

'Quolvd  by  Sandt-msn,  Leiten).  e<l.  ITW,  ilM,  Mo. 

/lb«.,S,'». 

t"  Pklaemon's  Craed  Rei-jswcd  HUd  EiHmiaed,"  etc,  London,  ITSI;  Edinburgh,  ITItZ. 

»'"rwelve  S*rmous."  etc,  Boston,  ITOTi. 

("Ad  Impanlui  Eiaminiitloii  ol  Mr.  Bobeit  Buidemiui'i  Letters  on  Thunin  and  .Upa- 
rio."  Bn>ton,  l7SS-17<ie. 

y'Tnio  Fnltb  i»lll  produce  Good  WorltB,"  ul«.,  Boston.  1767. 

^'Strli!lu[»un  Sandenuinlaiilun  in  Tooivo  Letteis  lo  a  Friend,"  In  Worki.  lmI.  Bos- 
ton, IBSS,  1. 5*3-flll). 
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lo  nil  till"  I'urly  jwirt  of  this  maes  of  condeninaUirv  attm'.k 
(Jla**  and  Kaiidtniian  opposed  a  confident  and  vigorous  defense, 
isHuing  Glas's  folleoted  Works"  and  repeated  editionM  of  S»n- 
deinan's  Letters  on  Theron  and  Ai^asio.  to  wJiich  the  author 
added  opp<'ndicea  answering  tlie  principal  charges  of  his  oppo- 
nputs  with  ability.  And  Iwsides  these  more  public  expositions 
of  hin  faith,  Saodenian  wrotfi  many  private  letters  to  inquirers 
and  preached  nuich.  One  such  correspondence  with  a  Con- 
gregational lay  preacher  at  London,  John  Barnard,  begun  a 
year  later  tlian  his  exchange  of  letters  with  Rev.  Samuel  Pike, 
of  the  same  city,  and  aided  by  a  personal  int<'rview  between 
Barnard  and  Glas.  resulted  in  a  visit  of  a  Scotch  delegation  t<t 
Limdon,  with  Saodeman  at  its  head,  in  April,  1761,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Sandemanian  church  there  that  still  exists.* 
At  about  the  same  time  a  similar  correspondence  was  begun 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Sandemanian  church  in  Not- 
tingham, in  April,  17C8.''  Other  churches  i>f  this  order  were 
formed,  or  small  congregations  gathered,  between  1761  and 
1769,  at  Liverpool,  Colne,  Whitehaven,  NewcastJe,  Gayle. 
Newby,  Kirby-Stevin,  Kirbj'- Lonsdale,  and  in  Norfolk,''  and 
also  at  Swansea,  iu  Wales,  besides  little  unorganized  groups 
of  believers  in  Salisbury.  Trowbridge,  and  Weatherstield.' 
In  Ireland  a  church  was  in  existence  at  Dublin  by  1768,  though, 
as  it  was  reputed  Arian,  it  was  not  in  good  odor  with  the 
otlier  churches  of  the  Sandemanian  faith.'' 

Yet  most  of  these  churches  were  very  small."  and  Sande- 
man  himself  was  compelled  to  tell  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  at  New- 
port, iu  l7l^4.  that  his  communion  numbered  "only  Eighteen 
Chhs  in  the  World,  nineinScotlandandnineiuEngland,  "  •  • 
Perhaps  6fMJ  [members]  in  Scotland  and  20()  in  England."'' 
This  was  cei'taiuly  a  scanty  growth  for  a  movement  which  had 
aroused  wide  controversy  and  was  thou  more  than  thirty  years 
old.  There  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  Sandeman's  view 
of  faith  bad  won  much  wider  acceptance  than  the  bounds  of 


o  tbe  "  Supptemenuiry  Volume.' 


aEdlDbuirb.  ITn-flZ. 
b  Much  or  tbb  onvpofiilBnce  Is  v^tb 
"Sun'lemenlBn'  Voluiu.  U. 
<I  At  Baa  bam.  Ibid.,  M.  but  geneiBlIr  •poken  ofu  "the  cburcb  In  Hnrfolk." 
•  ThMe  fovlB  Ire  gUhered  froDi  Turinoi  letlen  In  Efae  "Letlen  In  CoiroipondeDn- 
Mid  "  SuppluaieiUBry  Volume." 
/BupplomoDUry  Volume,  S7. 

(Thn  Bupplemenurj' Volume  atiowBilut  In  1TIS8-69.  while  London  vDuntwIHBmcmlK'r 
HTid  Nnrfiilk  tiod  37  Each.  Xottlngliani  uid  Uvvrpool  11  vanli;  llial  ul  Nuwiiutl 

Uulvvnltf. 
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hia  fellowship.  The  .Scottish  Baptists  were  far  from  lieiiijr 
Glnstte^,  yet  Andrew  Fuller  found  them  much  influenc^id  by 
the  Glasite  theory  liif  the  way  of  salvation,  and  a  number  of 
instance.'!  («n  l»e  cited  of  men  in  America  who  thought  well  of 
Sandemau's  conception  of  faith,  but  never  were  willing  to  join 
the  Sandemanian  communion.*"  One  prime  reason  was,  as 
Sandeman  himself  declared  of  his  churches:  "  We  admit  none 
to  communion  with  us  but  thase  who.  professing  the  same  faith, 
at  the  same  time  profess  subjection  to  our  discipline."  *  That 
discipline  involved  a  sti-enuous  and  literalistJc  attempt  to  repro- 
duce the  usages  of  primitive  ChriMtianity,  and  a  [icculiar  form 
of  public  worship— the  two  constituting  as  characteristic 
feature.s  of  Sandemanian  ism  an  its  doctrine  regarding  faith, 

A  brief  memorandmu.  written  apparently  by  Rev.  Robert 
Ferrier,  who  serv(?d  as  "eider"  in  the  churches  of  Dundee 
and  Edinburgh,  shows  that  the  conformity  of  their  usages 
and  worship  to  Um  supposed  requirements  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  a  process  of  gi-adual  growth,  due  to  increasing 
study  of  the  ScriptuiTs  by  the  parly  Glasites  of  Tealing  and 
Dundee,  and  not  to  the  influence  of  Glas  alone.''  But  before 
the  Glasite  sepumtion  was  a  decade  old  these  peculiarities  had 
been  fully  developed.  The  best  and  most  authoritative  account 
of  them  is  that  from  the  pen  of  Samuel  Pike,  "elder"  of  the 
London  church.  It  seems  to  have  been  regarded  ever  since 
as  an  adequate  statement  of  their  usages  by  the  Sandemanian 
body-''    Their  fundamental  principles  are  thus  stated;' 

1.  We  think  'jurBelvee  obligeii  to  rqrard  all  the  words  of  Christ  and  hie 
Apostles  in  their  plain,  ohvious,  oiid  original  Meaning;  looking  upon  eveiy 
Precept  in  the  New  Testament  ^esl-•ept  such  as  may  relate  to  what  is  prop- 
erly miraculoiiB)  to  be  binding  upon  as  now,  as  much  as  upon  the  first 
Churches./ 

oAleltcrfifBev.  Chaunpy  Wbltielwyto  Eira  Sillei.  of  March  »,  17M.  In  poaanelcsti  ol 
YalB  Unlrenlty,  ibowi  thR 

A  SupplemenMry  Volumo,  47. 

"  Ihld..  Appendix.  Hi- v. 

•<  On  iu  authanhip.  tee  a  letter  ol  John  Banmnl  of  June  2S,  IT6S.  "Supplementary  Vnl- 
ume."  64.  Tbe  r<ipy  (mm.  wblcb  qiiulstlnnn  are  bcro  marlo  is  ciiUIlvd  "A  Fliin  and 
Pull  Acpoiml  ol  ihe  Chrtflian  Practices  obMired  bj-  [he  Churcb  in  St.  Martln's-lfrgmnil. 
Londan.ondotbcr  Churcb«(caininoiiI]*  railed  EiandetnaDlaDi  Id  Fellowship  witb  tbem. 
In  tt  Letter  to  a  Friend,"  BoMnn.  ITU,  pp.  29.  Tbln  Ireatltc  wu  reprinted  u  recently  an 
ISTH.  or  ISSO.  HI  "An  Account  of  the  Cbrlatian  Pracllces  ob»n'ed  bylbo  Churcb  in  Barns- 
bury  Orave,  Bumibiiry.  London  UoTmerly  !□  Fanl'a  Alley,  Bed  CrosB  slreel),  and  othcT 
Churchea  In  Fellowship  with  ihera,  in  s  Loiter  to  a  Friend." 

'  n)id.,  *. 

/"  We  dare  not  esteem  any  erf  the  Precepli  or  Dulles  of  the  Goipel  fnitiaJ  or  jiuneUIJnii' 
■  •  *  Knowliigtbat  Man  (ell  at  flnt  and  rained  an  hlB  Foeterity.  by  the  Breach,  not 
ofanuml,  but  of  a  poaitivo  Precept;  evi-n  such  an  one  at  our  Reason  would  b«  opt  to 
lodge  punctlUous,  trivial  and  clruiunstantliil."    Ibid,,  4. 
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2.  We  think  ouraelveR  lM)un<l  to  follow  the  Practie(^8  of  tiie  priniitive 
Di8i*iple8  and  (Churches  an  far  a»  we  csai  learn  from  the  New  Tentanient  iiow 
they  walked,  while  the  ApoHtleo  were  with  them,  beholdinjij  their  Onler 
and  Stead fantnem  in  the  Faith. 

3.  We  think  ourHelves  also  bound  carefully  to  avoid  all  the  Things  for 
which  they  were  reproved,  by  Our  Ix)rd  or  His  Apostles. 

In  thoir  or^nizatioii  the  Sandenianian  churches  wore  Con- 
gregational, and  each  was  to  l>e  presided  over  by  not  less  than 
two  ^*  elders,"  since  they  deemed  a  '^  plurality  of  elder^s"  a 
S(*ripturo  requirement."  An  *' elder"  must  have  the  ''scrip- 
tural qualifications"  laid  down  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Tim- 
othy, and  no  man  who  has  married  a  second  time  can  fill  the 
office,  though  that  prohibition  was  not  believed  to  extund  to 
the  ordinary  memlicrship.  But  ''human  learning"  is  not 
part  of  the  necessary  equipment  of  an  "elder,"  since  the 
S<*riptures  do  not  demand  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  Scriptures 
en(5ourage  "elders"  to  engage  "in  trade  and  merchandise, 
or  any  lawful  employment  in  life."  "Elders"  were  to  be 
chosen  to  office  by  the  membership  of  the  church  they  served, 
and  ordained  by  other  "elders"  by  laying  on  of  hands  and 
the  "  right  hand  of  fellowship."*  The  Sandemanians  rejected 
a  paid  ministry/  With  the  "  elders"  were  associated  deai».ons, 
who  were  chosen  and  ordained  in  very  similar  fashion,  though 
without  the  "right  hand  of  fellowship."'' 

The  meml>ership  was  received  on  profession  of  faith  and 
examination  by  the  entire  church,  and  was  welcomed  with 
"imposition  of  hands"  and  the  "  holy  kiss."**  Members  were 
cut  off  by  excommunication  by  vote  of  the  whole  church,  and, 
though  to  be  restored  once  on  repentance,  could  not  be 
received  again  after  a  second  excommunication.^ 

All  church  action  must  be  unanimous;^'  and,  that  this  un- 
animity be  real,  each  member  was  summoned  by  name  to  give 
his  opinion.  If  unanimity  did  not  appear,  "  the  reasons  of 
the  dissent  are  thereuiK>n  proix)sed  and  considered.     If  they 

a  ••  Wo  thcrtsfore  think  It  nooensary  that  there  should  bo  two  oUlors,  Ht  IohmI,  pn^stMit  in 
every  aet  o(  <1im*i|>line,  and  at  the  adminiHtrntion  of  the  Loni's  Suppi^r.    Ibid..  15. 

^Thi^iH*  faoli*  an»  K^'amnl  fnim  Ibid.,  pp.  15-17. 

''S\ioh  was  the  aversion  of  Hon.  Daniel  Humphreys,  a  Yale  graduate  of  17o7.  who 
btvame  rnite«l  States  dlslriet  attorney  for  New  llam|>shin\  to  a  i»aid  ministry  that  he 
would  not  stay  in  court  while  sueh  a  minister o(Ten*d  prayer.  Dexter,  "Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  (iraduates  of  Yule  College,"  II,  47-». 

<'.\  riainand  Full  Account,  etc..  p.  17. 

••Ibid.,  18. 

/  Ibid.,  IH-'JI.  "  If  this  ])erHon  should  inctir  the  censure  «»f  the  chun-h  after  this  sei*ond 
rectT[»tion  and  Ik>  cast  out.  we  daro  not  receive  him  again." 

tf  Ibid.,  22,  2S. 
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are  scriptural,  the  whole  church  has  cause  to  change  its  opin- 
ion; if  not,  and  the  jwrson  persist*!  in  bis  opposition  to  the 
Wofd  of  God,  the  church  is  Ixiund  U*  rejoct  him.""  This 
drastit!  method  of  soeuring  united  action  by  the  excommuni- 
cation of  dissenttTS  was  a  constant  drain  on  the  Sandenmnian 
chuvchcs,'  and  led  more  than  any  other  single  cause  to  their 
rapid  decline. 

The  religious  services  of  the  Sandemanianu  attempted,  in  a 
similar  ispirit,  to  reproduce  their  conwption  of  the  worship 
of  the  primitive  disciplejs.  Prayer  they  emphasized  by  call- 
ing on  many  to  lead  the  congregation  in  supplication,'' 

It  being  the  unquertionable  Duly  of  b  Church  to  cNjntJnue  instant  in 
Pmyer,  not  only  the  Elders  or  Paatore  of  the  Church  are  ingaged  in  thie 
Ihity  ;  but  likewise  the  Brethrvu  are  i.'alled  upon  by  Name,  three  or  four, 
and  eometimeH  more,  tn  ingage  in  it.  *  *  *  At  the  rondunon  of 
every  Prayer,  whether  pronounced  by  the  Elders  or  the  Brethren,  the 
whole  Church  say  Anieu. 

In  singing  they  made  "use  of  the  Psalms  of  David  in  a 
metrical  translation  that  isneai-est  to  the  original;"''  yet  they 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  these  versified  portions  of  Holy 
Writ,  but  at  certain  services  sang  from  a  collection  of  hymns 
of  their  own — the  "'Christian  Songs." 

The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  occupied  a  large  place  in 
their  worship,  "  no  less  than  four  or  live  Chapters  being  read 
in  the  Morning  Service  and  as  many  in  the  Afternoon:  so  con- 
ducted, that  in  a  Course  of  Time,  no  part  of  the  saored  Woi-d 
is  omitted."'  Every  Sunday  afternoon,  as  a  part  of  the  serv- 
ice, a  collection  was  taken,  the  Lord's  Supper  administered, 
"in  the  most  simple  Form,  according  to  the    Scripture,"'' 


LondoD  liu  pi 


snu.ty  H,  17B1I,  ' 
received  but  olic." 
ilumv,  67. 107. 


A  PlttlQ  and  Full  ATOounl,  etc,  23. 
B.  It..  John  Baraard  wrole  to  Robert  a«iiilenian.  J 
lit  away  nlav  In  about  Sie  moDt 
kK  vtu"pul  avay"  in  IT71,    e«e Suppletm^n 
"A  Ploin  and  Full  Accnuat.  etc.,  6.  7, 

itlbld..  7.  JamciC'Hrglll.H  Uluile  "elder"  who  aefonipaiilcd  SnDdemsn  to  Amorloa, 
ICld  Em  StIleH  At  Newport  tluil  they  preferred  the  Scotoh  puluu.  but  at  the  "Idfe 
Feul"  they  Bang  "■  hymn  of  their  own  compoalUon."  (Pspert  In  VmleUnlTemity.)  A 
BandemnnlHti  hymn  bouk  was  early  published.  The  only  edition  I  have  been  able  lo  ace 
leiweltth— "Christian  Soiv>,"  Dundee,  IHI.    Sonieiil 


form,  liy  BandLOnaD  and 
App«ndiii  x1>i-l, 

'APlainandFutlAcoounl,  I.    C^rgill 
01  the  Law  and  three  Chapten  out  ol  the 
■    lie  rwt  of  the  Old  Tral.  liegltin 


1  ulted  Supptemeutary  Volume, 

en,  "Thereon! read  ihreeChtiplenoul 
s:— by  Law  Ibey  niean  only  the  Peute- 
Joehua  ii  Pnqitiets." 


I 
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and  the  "Christian  Duty"  of  "  Exhortation"  fulfilled — "the 
Brethren  f'j^ing]  trailed  iipon  to  exhort  one  another;  or  to 
propose  a  Question  for  I'Mification,  on  some  Portion  of 
Soripture."" 

between  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  services  the  weekly 
"Love  Fe*8t"  was  held,  in  which  every  member  was  ex- 
pected to  share  unless  prevented  by  reasons  of  very  special 
force,  and  these  common  meala  were  held  in  turn  at  the 
"  Houses  of  such  of  the  Brethren  who  live  sufficiently  near"  * 
to  the  church,  or  where  the  congregation  was  large  it  was 
divided  into  convenient  groups  and  met  in  several  houses  at 
the  same  hour. 

Preaching  or  expounding,  the  sermon  b«?ing  "about  an 
hour"  in  length,  was  also  a  feature  of  the serrices  both  of  the 
morning  and  the  afternoon,'"  And  beside  this  prolonged  wor- 
ship on  Sunday,  the  church  met  "on  Tuesday  and  Friday 
evenings  at  six  o'clock"'*  for  a  briefer  service. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  a  Sandemanian 
Sunday  must  have  been  a  very  busy  day  when  the  church 
was  in  a  flqurishing  state.  Not  less  than  six  hours,  or  if  the 
love  feast  be  reckoned,  not  less  than  eight  hours,  were  de- 
voted to  public  worship.  A  less  confused  conception  of  the 
order  of  a  Sandemanian  service  than  thai  which  han  probably 
been  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  from  the  consideration 
just  concluded  may  he  gained  from  an  outline  drawn  up  by 
Ezra  Stiles  after  a  talk  at  Newport,  in  17li4,  wilh  James 
Cargill,  one  of  Sandeman's  most  trusted  comjmnionH.  which 
pictures  the  Sandemanian  public  worship  with  substantial 
accuracy.' 

PI  A  Fl«ln  und  Full  Ara>unl.  elc..  10. 

Mb(d.,T.  CugHttoldSUleB:  "Tliu  tntcrmMDnlispcnl  In  tbeLovo  FeaMa:  forwbleb  J 
End  Uipy  divide  Inlo  u  many  Conip«nle9  u  ronvprienl  <■  Ctih  of  00.  for  IihUdcc.  Into  I 
4  part*)  (or  each  of  which  ■  house  it  t>lnDCT  ii  ready— lor  the  Chh  of  Edenbucgb  aboul  I 
four  honaea  provlcle  ettTf  Bahbalh,  4  otben  the  neit  SabbiUh.  A  »  on  In  SUMenlonl 
Ihn<'  all  (be  tunlllaii'icepi  poor  AScrruita&c.  forvrboae  Tumi  (be  Chh  Slock  makMl 
provlalon.  Al  Dinner  they  conTcnc  on  divine  Subject!  it  alUK  a  Hymn  cif  t^ 
Compwdllon." 

'Ibid.,  T.    The  length  la  given  Iti  Carglll'g  convemtlnn  wilh  Slllea. 

Jrbld,,  11,    At  Daubury  the  weekly  me«tiri(jwaton  Thuridiiy, 

■  From  the  convena lion  alnwdyolleD  cited,  the  noteiol  which  are  gjiEKrvii 
SUlli  matiDicrlpla  la  Ibo  poaMjarfon  of  Vale  Unlvenlty. 
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FORENOON. 

Lordflday.  IX  A  Begin  with  Singing. 

An  Elder  prays  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Sing.    Then  the  Elders  call  up  4  Brothers  in  succession. 
First  Brother  prays. 
Sing. 

Second  Brother  prays. 
Sing. 

Third  Brother  prays. 
Sing. 

Fourth  Brother  prays. 

Sing.    The  doors  thrown  open  [to  the  general  public]. 
X^  An  Elder  asks  a  Blessing  on  the  Word  read. 
Three  Chapters  of  the  Law  read. 
Three  Chapters  of  the  Prophets  read. 
Singing. 
XI  ^  An  Elder  prays  for  a  Blessing  on  the  Word  preached. 
An  Elder  preaches  about  an  hour, 
And  makes  a  short  prayer. 
Sing. 
Noon  XII  Assemby  dismissed  with  a  Blessing. 

Intermission  spent  in  the  Love  Feasts,  closed  v/ith  a 
Hymn  of  their  own  composition. 

m 

AFTERNOON. 

II  *  Begin  with  Singing.     Open  Doors. 
The  Lord's  Prayer. 
Sing. 

An  Elder  asks  a  Blessing  on  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
Thre*?  Chapters  read  out  of  the  New  Testament. 
Singing,  I  think. 

III  A  An  Elder  asks  a  Blessing  on  preaching  the  Word. 

A  Sermon  about  an  hour. 

The  Assembly  dismissed:  and  Chh  stay  &  Doors  shut. 

I V  ^  Fellowship  or  Contribution  of  the  Saints. 

An  Elder  blesses  and  consecrates  the  Sacramental  Ele- 
ments. 

The  Elements  carried  about  by  the  Deacons.  Partici- 
pation. 

After  Sacrament  they  sing. 

An  Elder  asks  a  Blessing  on  the  Word  of  Exhortation. 

Every  Male  Member  rises  and  gives  a  short  Word  of 
Exhortation.  And  this  they  call  the  Nursery  of  their 
Ministers,  as  here  are  exhibited  each  ones  Abilities 
and  Aptness  to  teach. 

An  Elder  dismisses  the  Chh  with  the  Blessing. 
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Aiiuiug  thus  at  ao  extremely  literal  twnfonnity  to  nil  the     , 
usugtui  and  hints  of  usages  of  the  early  church,  they  were    | 
marked  hy  some  peculiarities  that  provoked  the  ridicule  of 
those  who  were  without.     Such  a  custom  was  that  of  the    j 
"holy  kia«,"  which  wsis  obsen-cd  as  a  "divinely  app<iiiitcd    1 
Mean  for  promoting  that  mutual  Love  which  is  essential  to    ' 
true  Christianity."     It  was  uned  "  not  only  at  the  Love  Feast    j 
(when  each  Memli-r  salut(?s  the  Person  that  sits  next  hira  on     I 
each  side)  but  at  thu  admission  of  a  Memlier,  and  at  other  times    | 
occasionally.""    A  custom  similarly  open  to  criticism,  as  prac-    ' 
ticcd  in  the  conditions  of  modern  society,  was  that  of  "  wash-     , 
ing  one  another's  Feet;"*  but  there  can  Iw  no  doulit  that  this 
asage,  like  that  of  the  kiss,  was  adopt^'d  from  a  most  simple-    j 
minded  desire  to  follow  what   they  deomed  the  divinely    I 
appointed  model  of  the  Apostolic  Church.     Of  course  the 
eating  of  "Blood  &  Things  strangled"  was  likewise  pro- 
hibited;' but  a  more  unusual  feature  of  this  discipline  was 
their  finu  belief  that  it  is  "  unlawful  to  lay  up  Treasures  on    i 
Earthy  by  setting  them  apart  for  any  distant,  future,  uncer-    | 
tain  use.     But  think  it  im'umlM-nt    ...    to  lay  up  Treasure 
in  Heaven,  by  giving  Almii.     ...     A  Reluctance  to  this,     \ 
we  esteem  one  plain  Effect  nnd  Evidence  of  t'"ue(w(/*«««."'* 
This  was  a  prohibition  of  saving  foreign  alike  to  the  Scotch    | 
and  the  New  England  temper,  and  it  led  t«  more  church    ' 
discipline  among  the  early  Sandenmnians  than  any  other  artt-    | 
cle  of  their  creed.'    A  strict  intei-p relation  of  the  Scriptural    , 
injunctions  to  obedience   to  rulers-''  led  them  to  emphasize 
loyalty  to  the  King  in  a  way  that  not  only  made  Tones  of 
most  early  Auierit^n  Sandenianians.  hut  exposed  them  to  thf 
hostility  of   those  who    did   not   regard   submission   to  th( 
British  monarch  as  so  liindlng  a  duty. 

And  it  must  be  said,  also,  that  undoubtedly  sincere  as  tbi 
Sandemanians  were  in  their  zeal  for  a  liteml  conformity  to  th< 
teachings   of  Scripture,  they  carried  with  it  a  ctmst^ientiou; 

aA  PlrtW  nnd  Full  Areounl,  olo„  9.    Though  the  Arcount  speaks  of  Ihl>  ciBlom  i 

[khmnd  lool-wublng)  u  divine  Initllulluiu,  Mil  ralbur  ui  oii^m; 
prlmiUvo  ChrUliani." 
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aod  HL'paratidt  spirit  of  exclusiveness  that  forbade  them  to 
have  any  Christian  fellowship  with  thosic  who  did  not  think 
exactly  as  thpy  did.  Confident  that  they  alone  possessed  the 
truth  and  were  fiilly  followers  of  Christ,  they  refused  all 
uoiumunion  with  any  outride  their  fold.  Their  charity  in 
almsgiving  was  great.  They  would  not  allow  even  the  poorest 
of  the  flot-k  to  become  public  charges  if  they  could  help  it  by 
gifts.  But  charity  toward  differing  views  they  repudiated. 
As  Sandenian  remarked:" 

Modem  charity,  however  benevolent  it  may  eeetn,  bears  the  same  aspect 
towards  the  real  interest  of  mankind,  ae  llm  inmniutin^  aitdreag  iiE  that 
apirit,  who  Stvt  taui;bt,  and  ftiU  cuntinueH  to  teaeh  mankind,  to  disregard 
the  wonis  o(  their  Creator  with  hopeaof  impunity.  •  •  *  Whatavaila 
it  what  set  of  principles  we  cbooee  to  etaiiip  as  properly  our  own,  while 
wo  join  in  the  friendly  alliance  of  charity  with  determined  promotera  of 
inipiety  and  inhumanity? 

Samuel  Pike,  in  setting  forth  the  principles  of  the  Sande- 
manian  Ixtdy,  said:* 

We  are  obligwl  to  at'paraic  from  the  t'oinmunion  and  Worship  of  all 
Buc'h  religious  Societiep,  as  appear  to  ns  to  be  not  profeBsing  the  eimple 
Tmlh  for  their  only  Gntund  of  Hope,  or  not  walking  in  Obedience  to  it. 

And  this  spirit  of  exclusiveness  was  characteristic  of  the 
whole  8andemanian  communion. 

Thi'  Olu-site  and  Sandenmnian  movement  had  taken  on  all  its 
cbaiacteristic  features,  and  the  largt^  part  of  its  literature  had 
been  piililislii'd  licfoip  Sandeman  came  to  America.  That 
missionaty  journi-y  was  induced  by  hopes  of  planting  Sande- 
maniun  ihurchci*  in  Nl'»  England,  which  correspondence  with 
New  England  readers  of  the  Iji>tter.s  on  Theron  and  Aspasio  had 
aroused/  Chief  among  these  correspondents  was  Rev.  Ebe- 
nezer  White,  a  graduate  of  Yaie  in  the  class  of  1733,  who  had 
been  pastor  of  the  church  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  since  March  10, 
1736."    As  far  as  New  England  had  been  affected  by  Sande- 

aLellenon  The rtm  anil  Aspaslo,  td.  TKb.  Ih  29S. 

0  A  Plain  aud  Fun  AccoMnt.  elo.,  %. 

bBUIoi  toys  In  a  nianascrlpl  ol  17M.  preactved  In  the  Library  Ol  Yale  UnlvctsHy:  ■'  Theae 
l«tteii  In  2  Tolumes  JV  came  to  New  Enslan-ili  1'60,  tiroii||!il  liiUiur  upon  liie  recomtnL'n- 
datloD  ol  Rev.  Mr.  Cummlag.  of  Botum.  They  had  an  etfecl  on  Rev.  Ur.  Wblte,  ol  Dau- 
bnry.  In  Canaeelleul,  who,  17B3,  wrote  Mr.  gandemaa  upon  Ihem." 

Rev.  AteianderCumDiIng,  1728-1763,  froiB  February  2S.  1761.  lo  hla  death  woacoUeague 
paitorol  iho  Old  South  Church.  Buslon. 

■IBee  F.  B.  Doiter,  "  Blon,  SMlthei  ol  IheGraduatea  of  Yale  College,"  I:499-fi02:  and 
J.  L.  HoDgb,  "Tbe  PtrslCoae.  Churctt  In  Ueabur]',"  Danbury,  I8T6.  p.  b.  Two  undated 
Istten  lo  EsndemaD.  the  Dnt  signed  by  Rev.  David  Judson,  paatut  of  the  church  In  New- 
town. Onnn,,  Imm  17<3  to  1778.  sod  Ihc  Bwond  signed  by  Bev.  Ebeneier  While  and  hl« 
■ma,  JoKIib  UoBWblio  and  EbcncfeiKuaell  While,  an  punted  la  the  "LetwnlnCor. 
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mail's  tpacliinga,  it  had  been  his  doctrine  of  faith  rather  than 
his  eccleeiastical  practices  that  had  won  assent.  This  had  been 
true  of  White,  who  seemtj  to  havi"  adopted  Sandoinan's  theory 
of  the  way  of  salvation  as  early  as  1762,  and  who  certainly 
had  suffered  for  his  views  before  Sandeman's  coming.  More 
than  a  year  before  Sandeman  sailed  from  Scotland  a  council 
of  the  local  Congregational  OoDSoeiatioo,  met  at  Danbury  on 
August  1, 1763."  had  put  White  on  probation  as  a  man  charge- 
able with  heresy.  On  January  3,  1764,  a  joint  council  com- 
posed of  both  the  consociations  of  Fairtield  C-ounty  had  assem- 
bled and  found  White  guilty  of  unsound  doctrine;  and  in 
March  following  a  second  meeting  of  this  Joint  council  had 
declared  White  dismissed  from  his  pastorate.  That  decision 
the  pastor  and  a  majority  of  his  tlock  refused  to  accept,  and 
Whit*,  with  a  fraction  of  this  sympathetic  majority,  tlien 
formed  the  "New  Danbury  Church."  Nor  was  White  the 
only  minister  influenced  by  Sandemau's  views.  His  clerical 
neighbor.  Rev.  James  Taylor,  of  New  Fairfield,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  in  the  class  of  1754,  was  su8pect*'il  of  a  sympathy  with 
Sandemanianisni  so  positive  that  it  led  to  an  ecclesiastical  trial 
in  May,  176^,  and  his  silencing  by  the  Fairlield  East  Consoci- 
ation.'^  Another  neighbor.  Rev,  David  .ludson.  of  Newtown, 
like  White  and  Taylor,  a  son  of  Yule.  Imd  written  to  Sande- 
man a  guarded  letter  early  in  17ti;'.,'"jinil  the  Whites,  intheir  cor- 
respondence, had  claimed  foui' other  ministers  of  the  vicinage, 
apparently  with  less  justice,  as  full  sympathizers.''    Sande- 

rspoD<l*nce."  pp.  TI-T4.  Inlenul  eTldencr  agrciu  wJlh  SIIIo'h  nUti-mrm.  above  qnnled, 
Itul  Uili  correapundtince  wa«  earl)'  lii  1763.  Tbey  upesk  ul  having  read  tbv  Lctlen  on 
Tberon  and  AipailD  -aliont  two  yeannlDcc."  Judaon  refers  m  While  ai  "  under  dllllcul- 
tinand  trUiion  accoQDt  of  his  rellKloui  wntlnietila."  The  Whllm  GXprvn  thetmUa- 
iactlon  wllh  Eandcman'ii  "lentlinenuorrellglun,"  audaak  for  lunbcr  buokn  of  wblcb 
they  have  heard  lo  the  value  of  ■■£20or£ao." 

aDeittarand  Hough,  luclled. 

ADexler.  Biagnphleal  SVetuhe*.  |[;3I». 

•^Already  mcnllrioed in  (heKDntcai.  U  lain  Ihs  Letlen  In  Cnmapondencc,  pp.  TI.Tl. 
For  hiiblogntpbywe  Dexter.  Bh«raphInlHkelelieB.  I: WU.eDS,    HwiaoftlieelaHof  17M. 

*The  Whitca.  Leliera  In  CorrcBpondenM-,  Ta,  My:  ■■  Bui  we  are  not  the  only  penoiu  who 
rejoice  In  the  light  whlvh  hai  been  ixminiiinicalMt  in  Ihoc  lellcn  (im  Tberon  and  Aa- 
paialo);  for  there  are  lume  few  otheim.  tIi,  Hcaan.  Judaon,  Beeba.  Whetmore,  Taylm, 
BrookH.andOresurr.paglonnfthecbureheainNewluo.Stntlonl.Nevfalrfleld.NeirberTjr, 
and  Phlllppl.  thai  live  near  lu,  wbo  bare  eipiened  themielvn  ai  tonch  edifled  by  then 
aa  onraelvet."  Bealdea  Judaon  and  Taylor,  already  apolcen  of.  tboae  bere  nuinllaned  were 
Rev.  Jamet  Bi-ebc.  Vale.  1741.  of  wlial  la  now  Trumbull;  Rev.  Inahiah  Welaiore.  Yale, 
171R,  of  Siratlord:  Kev.Thomiu  Bnxilu.  Vale.  17M.  ol  whatbnow  Brooktleld.  and  HcT. 
Elnathan  Gregory,  Princeton.  1767.  o[  Ibe  pariah  then  known  aa  Phlllppl,  but  now  South 
Eaat,  Pninam  Co,,  K.  V.  Nolleei  of  Bcebe.  Wetmore.  and  Broolu  may  be  found  in  l)ei- 
ler. Biographical  Sketches.  llfJU.  IM.  306.  All  Ihemntnained  In  olfice,  though  Wetmore 
uraa  thought  ■' lore  while"  I«  he  imniuchol  Sandeman'a  way  of  tbinkiug.  See  letter 
of  itev.  Hallnii  BUdaeye,  in  Deaict,  lUiL. ILIN. 
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man  might  well  count  on  a  friendly  reception  in  New  Eng- 
land, though  it  doea  not  appear  that  n  formal  invitation  was 
sent  to  him  to  cross  the'  Atlantic," 

Moved  thus  by  the  sympathy  with  which  his  views  had 
already  been  received,  Sandeman  sailed  from  Glasgow  on  the 
"  new  ship  George,"  August  10, 1764,  accompanied  by  James 
Cargill,  "  elder"  of  the  church  at  Dunkeld,  and  landed  at  Bos- 
ton on  the  18th  of  October  following.*  After  a  week's  stay 
in  Boston''  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  had  en- 
couragement; but  by  November  10  Sandeman  and  Cargill 
were  back  in  Boston  determined  to  go  to  Daubury.  On 
November  19  they  reached  ProWdence,  R,  I.,  where  Andrew 
Olifant,  a  Scottish  Glasite,  then  resident  in  that  place,  joined 
them.**  On  the  :i8th  they  reached  Newport.  There  Sandeman 
preached  in  the  heai-ing  of  Kev.  Ezra  Stiles,'  then  a  pastor  at 
Newport,  and  aftorwardspresident  of  Yale;  and  Stiles  improved 
the  opportunity  to  learn  what  he  could  of  the  views  and  meth- 
ods of  these  Sandemanian  apostles.  At  Nowport  they  em- 
barked on  Decemlwr  6,  intending  to  go  to  Norwalk  by  water, 
as  the  quickest  route  to  Darihury,  but  head  winds  forced  the 
vessel  into  Stonington  Harlxir,  and  Sandeman  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  preach  at  Groton.  About  December  20  they 
were  in  Norwalk  at  last,  and  thence  reached  Danbury  prob- 
ably four  days  before  Christmas.  Here  they  "met  a  kind 
reception  from  Mr.  White  and  bis  friends," and  "tarried  near 
two  months."/ 

"Rev.  AlsXBDder  Gordon,  Diet.  NbUodb]  Blog-.,  I,:2SS,  follnwlng  I>.  Ultchetion'a BtaM- 
ment  In  his  Blogiapblcat  fikeleh  ot  Sundenuui,  p.  xl,  asyB  that  Suidunui  nme  b;  invl. 
lallon:  but  Sandeman  Uild  SUlea  thai  he  wu  not  Invited,  and  a  letter  olJahn  Glu  Hi 
SandvDiaii,  dfiteil  May  16,  iTSS.  Hyi:  "lean  not  help  thinking  your  motltiii  toward  Hew 
Xngland  is  Inun  (he  Loid  calling  jiou  by  what  (bey  nrot«  luid  by  Inclining  your  heart 
loward  tbewrKen."  Leden  In  Cnncipondcn.ee,  p,  T&,  The  reference  ecemi  unqneetion- 
ftbly  to  the  klleni  of  Judwin  and  the  Whlleo.  already  dted;  bu(  Xhoie  letlen,  though 
warmly  appreciatire.  eoDfjUn  no  Inrlut^on. 

bTbo  ship  and  da(e  of  tailing  U  given  In  a  le(tcr  Of  Thomai  Sandeman.  Leltera  in  Coi^ 
reapondence.  p.  80.  The  date  of  landing  I  lake  from  an  adralnblo  paper  by  Ur.  Henry 
H.  Edeaon  lho"l'lace*  of  Worship  ot  the  SBn(Iom8nl«n«ln  Boston,"  published  in  (bo 
"  Fubtlcattoiu  ol  the  Colonial  floelety  ol  UanBehiuelU,  Trannctli-ns."  VI :  10»-13a. 

cThiiand  the  following  daten  and  Itinerary  are  fromStlles'troanufeript. 

''Ibid.,  Sdli-s  reports  IhatOUfnut  had  come  to  New  England  about  1740.  Before  mak- 
ing his  home  In  Providence  he  had  lived  at  Dedham. 

•  Sandeman  wa*4R  yean  old.  Stlle9.Ibld.,Ifaaade«cribMbitappearance:  "HelBotmld- 
dUng  Stature,  dark  Complexion,  a  good  Eye,  luee  accunle  lAnsusge.  but  not  cloqneot  In 
utlemnce,  ban  not  a  melodious  voice,  hfs  eiprcsloDs  governed  by  Sentiment,  his  Dialect 
Sroteb.  not  gnieelul  In  hi*  Air  and  Addren,  yet  has  something  which  dctome*  aticulloii, 
and  this  la  chiefly  by  (he  Seotimen  tt  he  infUBes  or  bicIIbb  lu  his  Audl(ory.— generally  grave 
and  decent,  and  not  a  noisy  speaker." 

aving  then  been  In  Dan- 
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But  thouph  Rev.  Ebenezer  White  synipiithized  with  Sande- 
man'i)  view  of  fiiith,  he  did  not  approve  of  his  church  disci- 
pline," and  therefore,  though  SandemaiiHowed  seed  in  Danbury 
which  was  not  long  after  to  ripen  into  a  harvest,  no  Sandema- 
nian  church  sprang  up  there  at  once,  as  the  Scoteh  missionary 
may  have  well  expected.  But  Connecticut  was  considerably 
stirred.  A  lett«>r  from  Rev.  James  Dana,  of  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  to  Ezra  Stilcn,  written  January  18,  17IJ5,  gives  a 
glimpse;^ 

We  don't  much  expect  a  visit  from  him  [SHndeman]  in  this  county, 
Mr.  Clapp ''  Huspenda  his  judgment  of  him.  Mr.  Bird''  aiili-preachee  him, 
Mr.  WillLeton  '  appeara  Ui  be  in  hie  Btheiuc  a«  far  a«  y"  timen  will  permit. 
Mr.  Woodhull/  resenta  what  yon  wrote  of  him  [Sandeman]  to  broth'' 
Chauncey  Whittelsey.  w 

By  the  following  summer.  President  Clap  bad  so  far  made 
up  bis  mind  as  to  force  not  only  tbe  Richard  Woodhull  men- 
tioned in  this  letter,  but  Rev.  Ebenezer  White's  son,  Ebenezer 
Kussell  White,*  from  their  tutorships  at  Yale  College  on 
account  of  their  sympathy  with  Sandeman^s  opinions. 

Not  being  immediately  successful,  Sandeman  left  Danbury 
about  the  middle  of  February,  ITtiii,'  and  on  tbe  iHth  or  iJOth 
was  in  New  York.  Thence  he  pushed  on  to  Philadelphia,  but 
found  the  prospect  there  discouraging,  and  on  March  Kith  or 
14th  was  in  New  London,  Conn.,  where  he  spent  a  fortnight. 
The  first  week  in  April,  1765,  saw  him  in  Providence,  and 
from  thence  he  journied  to  Portjimouth,  reaching  there  on 
April  20.  At  Portsmouth,  on  May  -t,  17fi5.-'  the  first  Sande- 
manian  church  in  Amoriai  was  formed,  and  though  the  body 

oSandcmitn,  rarglll,  nnd  Ollfanl  doolared  Uielr  ngnt  Ihat  Ihnugh  "  tho  ScTJpliire  doc- 

•tlcndi-d  with  tbe  proper  IrulU."  nor  by  "  Christlun  iwimmtinii  to  obwrvo  Chrltt'i  com- 
mand ol  bcntbertir  love.  >nd  tho  real  oF  the  oidlniinuci  pnotlaed  hy  Ihu  lint  I'hurcliea." 
See  their  letter  of  Jan.  30, 1TU>.  to  their  Duibury  fiiendg,  In  D,  MllCtieliwD,  DlKounoi, 
xll.  xUI.    fleo  Hln  Letter*  In  ConvKpondenLHt,  VT-W. 

A  In  pomnrioD  n[  Yale  Vnlversltjr. 

c  Tbnmas  CUp,  Pioaldent  of  Yale,  ITSO-ITOI. 

4 Rev. Samuel  Bird,  ol  the"  Whlt«  Baven."  now  "  tlnllcd"  Churehin  Kew  Bnren. 

•  aev.  Hoah  wmiitou.Vale.  17ST,  pa«tor  at  Weal  Haven,  flee  Dexter,  Blog,  Sketches, 
etc.,  11^  Mffi-SM. 

/Blchaid  Woodhull,  Yale.lTM.  Ho  llTCd  a  BandEmanlan.  at  New  Hovi'ii.  till  htn  death. 
Dec.  J,  1797.    SeebeiMT.  Ibid..  IlTSOl.arJ. 

vaev.  dunncer  Whltlelaey,  pixuirol  the  FIM  Ohoreh,  New  Haven. 

AVale.naO.    See  Dexter,  ihld..  11:  am  SBO.    01  Mm  there  will  bo  [uilherorcaelon  t( 

'These  dalee  are  rrom  Btflee's  mannscrlpl. 

>D.  MitchclMn.  Dlwounca,  xlll.  Letlen  In  Corrwipandenre,  W. 
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was  small, "  the  presenct'  in  it  of  one  or  two  men  of  means  and 
position,  like  Natbaniel  Barrell.  a  inerchitnt  and  nieraher  of 
the  Governor's  council,*  onahled  it  speedily  to  erect  a  meeting- 
house, which  was  first  i>ccupie(l  on  July  '2«,  17t}5. ' 

From  Portsiiioutli.  where  he  ^peiit  but  a  few  weeks,  Sande- 
nian  went  to  Bost4>n,  being  in  that  town  l)y  May  30,  1765." 
Thifl  visit  Heeiiis  to  havt^  resulted  in  the  iinuiediate  formation 
of  a  church  in  Boston,  wliieh  mot  at  tii-st  in  thu  house  of 
Edward  Foster,  but  by  1769,'  if  not  earlier,  had  a  meeting- 
house of  its  own.  Its  membership,  though  never  lai^, 
speedily  included  a  number  of  "persons  of  high  social  and 
politiral  standing."-'' 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  an  uncertain  ikt*',  not  far 
from  the  tium  of  the  formatiou  of  the  Boston  church,  that 
Rev,  Ebenezer  White's  son,  Joseph  Moss  White,?  gathered 
from  his  fathiT's  separatist  congregation  at  Danbury  a  small 
soi'iety.  fully  Sandemanian  in  practice  as  well  as  in  doctrine, 
that  constituti'd  the  beginning  of  the  oi'giinized  Sandemanian 
church  at  DanbuiT. 

The  succes.-*ful  inauguration  of  this  congregation  in  the  town 
where  Sandenian  bad  most  anticipated  a  following  and  in  a 
region  where  hia  earliest  and  most  numerous  American  sympa- 
thize rsdwelt  seems  to  havedecided  him  to  make  it  hisreaidence. 
In  May,  1766,  be  was  still  in  eastern  New  England  engaged  in 
preaching  at  Portsmouth;*  but  by  September  following  he 

aWrlllDS  U>  Eire.  Etllis,  Sept.  7.  ITflfi,  Kvt.  Dr.  Samael  lADgdon  BsJd:  "  t  un  Infonaed 
Out  18  CoEomuniianta  uow  nuku  up  (h<s  Cbh.  Tbey  nil  illecoTor  a  very  malevotenl 
Bptril,  and  high  Enlhiuiamn  very  murfi  lllie  Ihsl  ot  the  hoilegt  Sew  Lights,  however 
UgMSundeman'i  notionii  may  seem  to  hlii  mden."  Deiler,  The  LIIeniT  Diary  of  Em 
etllek,  New  York.  1901.  II:  171.  D.  Uitdielwrn,  DJarouraeti,  xlU.  uy>:  '■  Exactly  a  y«r 
kflec  tn  ereclloQ  it  numbered  elgbleen  men  and  nine  women."  The  llnnn  which  tbia 
MatemenllsbaKeilmitybe  found  In  Lettemln  CorreapoDdenpe,  p.  W. 

tBurn  1732.  died  it  Yurie,  Me..  AprlH.  1S91.  HcwasareerullingoDnTnodoiOovenior 
Stdrky.  and  In  1700  visited  England  and  was  presented  at  court.  He  became  a  deacon  of 
the  Pnitamoulh  BaudcmHRLan  chureh  la  17M.  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  RevolntloD  hu 
retlnd  to  a  larai  In  York.  Mv,  Re  rcpresctilMl  York  In  the  UaioaKbusetlij  teglBlature. 
His  brother.  Colbum  Barrell.  wa«  an  elder  o(  the  Portsmouth  church,  and  altwwudi 
prominent  In  that  at  Boeton, 

eSUleB'rmauUHcrlpt:  "  tboneTr  Edifice  lately  eieot«d  )n  Divinity  Street." 

itlbld. 

'  Henry  H,  Edes,  In  paper  clt^  above,  pp.  tl4, 117. 120. 

/Henry  H.  Edes,  Ibid.,  114.  Mr.  BdesslTaalliil  ol  penotiB  promitiiMit  In  thisohnreh 
■Dd  many  Interesting  biographical  detail). 

VYoIb,  ITflO.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Faiitield  Bast  Anoclatlon,  on  Oct.  38, 
TKL  He  wa«  the  Qnit  ol  the  While  family  to  becomu  a  Sandvmanlaa  In  practice.  He 
Uved  all  bla  lite  at  Danbury,  and  died  July  10, 1833.   See  Dexter.  Bitwiaptilcal  Skelchea, 

In  Correspondence,  99. 
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was  once  mure  in  Connecticut;"  and  though  we  Jiiid  him  again 
at  Portsmouth  in  November,  iTfiO.  it  seems  probable  that  lie 
was  established  in  Danlmry  soon  after,  and  thenceforth  made 
that  place  his  headquarters."  Here  he  lived,  for  a  time  at 
least,  in  the  house  of''  Asu  Church,  a  blacksmith."''  But  his 
strong  sense  of  the  obligation  of  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown 
rendered  him  unpopular  in  the  days  of  political  ferment  in 
which  his  Now  England  mission  fell.  Much  hostile  feeling 
was  shown  toward  him,  and  his  iiiissionary  labors  met  with 
many  hindrances.*'  In  the  midstof  these  ditHculties  he  died, 
on  April  2, 1771.  in  the  house  of  a  disciple,  Theophilus  Cham- 
berlain,' at  Danburv,  at  the  comjiaratively  early  age  of  BH. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  Handeman's  early  death,  the  movement 
which  he  had  inauguratetl  continued  to  spread  slowly  in 
New  England.  By  1771  (largely,  we  may  conjecture,  through 
Olifant's  influence)  there  was  a  small  church  at  Providence, 
R.  1/    The  next  year  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  Danbury 

<■  Her,  Saniud  LutRdoii.  Mxtr  of  Svpli^mliur  17,  UK.  In  Eim  StUn.  In  Dexter.  "The 
LllcKry  Diary  aC  Em SlUes,"  II.  ITl.uj-ii,  "about  Uiiitypvnoiuue  bis coiulanino&ren, 
Inrliidlni  Ihn  Cbh.    nln  Bcucn,  I  Cfttd.  but  an  he  hlniwK  Ii  nnw  in  CniineO'timit,"  els. 

bAn  nupnbllfihed  letter  of  Rev.  SBmncl  Langdnii,  ainniig  Che  Stllea  papon  In  Yal«  Unl- 
Tcrrily,  dat««  Wovember  18.  ITB8,  lays  thai  on  Hortraber  8.  prevloua,  Saodcman  had 
ruComed  In  PonnDaiitli  to  attempt  bi  hual  a  dlnpule  in  the  church  tburc. 

"LcttiT  uf  Hnburt  SaiKieman  to  bli  brother  WUlIain ,  of  Man'h  VT,  ITTD,  lu  Lett«n  In 
Comq>ond«ne«,  102.  0th«r  letU'n  abow  that  he  wu  in  Daobury  on  JanualT  7.  alid 
DoDemb«T2.I7aR-.  Id  Now  Haven  on  Decemlwr  17, 1708:  and  again  lu  Danburj' on  January 
b  and  Janiuirjr  1!T,  ITTO.    Ibid..  104-tlS. 

4  A  letter  (if  Robrn  Sandeman  to  hli  brotbcr  Willhim,  dated  "  Danbury.  March  2T,  1T70", 
and  printed  In  Letlcn  inComjcpondenco.loa-lM.tllveiian  account  of  on  allempt  lo drive 
him  away  by  legal  pmiecutloD.  On  FebruaiTZShishcMl,  An  Church,  waafloed  £U"[or 
lEwpIng  Bob  and  mo  a  fortnight  iu  bis  bouae."  Church  appealed  to  Uic  county  court,  to 
murlat  Palrflold  April  18.  The  "Bob"  referred  to  waa  Sandeman'i  nephew  and  name- 
Mke,  Robert,  iwn  of  hii  brother  Wlllliim.  and  now  a  boy  of  14.  Pending  the  hmiing  uf 
Churcb's  appeal  by  the  county  eoiirt.  gandeman  and  bin  ardent  dlmUple,  Thmpbllui 
Chamberlain,  ol  whiim  more  will  bo  uld,  were  brought  belore  Thomas  BBnedlcl.  long 
an  honored  J u^tlcH?  of  the  pence  and  probate  Judge  at  Danbnry.  charged  "lu  liable  to  pa] 
£40  eacb.  became  being  airaugure  and  Inuulent  pvraotis.  we  had  rcmaiUGdin  town  fuuj 
Weelu  after  being  warned  to  depart.  They  did  not  choose  to  charge  ui  with  ataylnf 
more  than  lour  weeks,  lor  that  would  bavo  made  the  line  loo  high  lor  the  sentence  of  i 
alngle  JuaOcc."  The  hi.>arlng  wu«  March  IH,  1770.  The  acleotmeo  "  were  (he  pIslnliffK.' 
Sandcman  made  a  long  and  vigoioua  defense,  urging  that  the  law  "  wat  Infnded  no 
agHinsI  hannlesK  atrangen  but  against  penons  of  ungovemed  and  diabonest  cnnrem 
tlou".  The  Justice,  with  Hume  hcallatloii,  found  agaUmt  BandemaD  and  Chambei'lalt 
but  tool!  no  steps  loput  his  decision  Into  execution:  andSaudeman  wroio  1o  hia  brothel 
"  We  said  nothing  on  bearing  Jadgmenl  given,  making  no  agiiieal.  It  is  thooght.  bo' 
erer,  they  will  siwrcely  buve  courage  to  put  the  •enlunce  Into  execution". 

(I  owe  this  fact  to  Prof.  F,  B.  Dexter.  Other  facia  regarding  Chamberlain  wl' 
fonnd  In  a  note  below, 

/etllea  reeorda,  under  date  uf  Noiember  ]7|  1771:  "There  is  a  sinall  Congret 
SaadomanlaliB  of  a  or  4  families  which  meet  every  Ldsdy  In  a  private  houK."  I>« 
"ThBLIIcmry  Iiinry  of  EaniSUIca,"  1:184. 
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congregation  removod  to  New  Haven,"  where  tliey,  with  ear- 
lier sympathizers  and  new  converts,  formed  a  compact  little 
group,  including  several  men  of  position  and  education.  Of 
this  church  two  Yale  graduates — Titus  Smith,  of  the  class 
of  1764,  and  Theophilus  Chamberlain,*  of  ITtiS — were  "eld- 
ers;" and  within  the  next  five  years  its  meml)ership  included 
three  other  sons  of  Yale — Daniel  Humphreys'  and  Joseph 
Pyncheon,''  of  the  class  of  1757,  and  Richard  Woodhull,  of 
176'2.' 

In  1774  the  Danbury  Sandemaoian  Church  received  a  great 
increase  of  strength  by  the  formal  adhesion  to  full  Sandemau- 
ianiguiof  Rev.  EbenczerRussellWhito,  Yale.  1760/ who.  since 
1768,  had  been  colleague  i>a.stor  with  his  father.  Rev.  Ebenezer 

■  J.  W.  BHfber,  "Cann.  HlHtarical  Collevtionn,"  3W.  Btllea's  inanu9Gri|itre«>rdB,  under 
djite  o(  Seplvmbcr  la,  17T2:  "There  arc  About  n  Doien  SHUdeamulau  Famillm  tellled 
here  iMi  Hr«"B."  and  iuld»,  a  Utile  later:  -  Mr.  Chamherlain.  Elder  o(  Ibe  Sandoinanlan 
Cbh  In  New  Haven  i  Mr.  Snillh  la  anotber  Elder),  tnid  me  Oiej  bad  bat  Twelve  Brethren 
(Eldem Included)  and  oneSIMer." 

ftTbKiligh  the  kliidnen  of  Prut.  F.  B.  Dexter,  of  Vale,  I  am  able  to  glTC  tbe  tnUnwing 
(acu:  T1lu«  Smith,  lTSt-180?,  wan  hlgtily  eateemed  at  college,  and  atlvr  ffraduatlfm  went 
to  Wbwelock'a  school  at  Lebanon  U>  Bt  bimneK  lor  mlsHlonary  labur  ainoug  (he  Indlaiu*. 
In  this  iludf  and  preparation  Theophllun  Chamberlain,  1737-1824.  aeeompanled  blm. 
They  were  ordained  togplbcron  April  21,  1T6&.  bclore  C ham berlaln'agiKd nation,  and  In 
the  tummer  o[  1T6&  webC  to  the  Six  Nation;  In  eentral  New  York.  Smith  returned  to 
New  England  that  year.  Between  I'W  aixl  1771  h«  nettled  at  Danbnry,  and  aboat  thlH 
time  became  a  Sandemanlan.  At  tbe  loyalist  eiodiu,  at  the  close  o(  the  RcTOlutioii. 
he  went  to  HaliCax.  where,  or  at  Preston,  close  by,  be  redded  till  Ma  death.  (Chamber- 
lain hod  a  picturesque  career.  Sprung  rrom  very  humble  cirviimf lances,  he  served  In 
the  old  French  war.  waa  Imprhwned  at  Montreal  and  Qnebec,  and  on  his  relnm  Kttled 
down  till  his  ambltlun  was  tuddealy  arouied  to  obtain  an  education.  Alter  ordination. 
■a  alieody  described,  he  served  ai  a  missionary  till  )uty.  17IST,  when  he  rviilgned.  having 
been  converted  to  sandemanlan  ism  by  reading  one  of  Sandeman's  books.  In  1768  he 
opened  a  wbool  In  Botton.  but  In  February,  1769.  he  removed  to  Danbury  and  enjoyed 
the  warm  (rlendahlpof  Bandemun,  He  removed  to  Ballfaii  at  thccloec  of  the  Revolution. 
where  he  becttme  a  inaRidtrale  and  a  man  of  position,  and  resided  till  his  death  at 

cI>Bnlel  Humphreyi  was  bom  iit  Derby,  Conn.,  May  18,  1740,  Alter  gmduatlng,  he 
iludled  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  Haven  bar.  In  April,  ITSa.  he  owned  himself 
a  Sandemanlan  at  mucta  peraonal  cost.  In  1771  be  went  to  Porlamouth,  but  In  Novem- 
ber, 1776,  he  opened  a  school  In  ,Vew  Haven.  He  had  troable  on  account  of  his  Tory 
principles,  but  after  the  Revolution  selllud  at  Porlamouth,  where  he  won  distinction  at 
the  bar,  and  from  DIM  to  hla  death  wa>  United  States  dlntrlct  attorney  lor  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  waa  a  faithful  Sandemanlan  and  an  excellent  man.  More  will  be  said  of  him 
Uter  In  this  paper.  Hedled  SeptemberHO,  1827,  See  Dexter,  Blog,  Sketches  of  the  Gisd- 
nateaof  Vale,  II:  471-174. 

'Joseph  Pyncbeon  was  bom  October  30, 1737.  Uved  atuuillord  alter  graduation  and 
Mpreaenied  the  town  In  the  leitliilalurc  In  176S-I'6B.  Became  a  Saudemanian  in  I77L 
Tory  In  the  Revolution.  Had  toseek  Brlilnh  protecUon,and  went  to  NuvaScolia  In  1781, 
but  relumed  to  Gulllord  in  17S&,  and  died  there  November  23, 17M,  See  Dexter,  tbld. 
II:  1X8>  «89, 

•  See  ante,  note. 

/Ebeticter  Russell  While  was  bom  at  Danbury.  December  23. 1713,  From  1762  to  hlB 
dlnclntl  for  Sandemanlan  viewii.  in  I7G&.  he  wu  a  tutor  at  Yale.  In  July.  1771,  he  lie- 
came  fully  a  Sandemanlan,  was  a  respected  CltLKD  of  Subiiry.  held  tbo  ofice  of  post 
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White,  over  the  "New  Danbury  Church."'  which  has  already 
been  described  as  Sandeinanian  in  its  view  of  faith,  but  not  in 
its  practices.  With  Whit*?  a  considerable  number  of  the  church 
of  his  recent  pastorate  joined  tlie  Sandemantan  body,"  and 
sympathizers  now.  or  soon  after,  organized  ehurches  in  the 
adjacent  towns  of  Bethel  and  Newtown.* 

But  the  Revohitionarv  war  proved  a  period  of  great  dis- 
tress for  the  Sandemanians.  Convinced  for  the  most  \ya,rt, 
like '  Saiideman  hinwelf.  that  obedience  to  the  King  was  a 
Christian  duty,  the  struggle  entjiiled  on  many  of  them  much 
sacrifice/  and  on  the  botiy  as  a  whole  much  popular  condem- 
nation. The  seeds  planted  in  a  number  of  fields,  it  is  prob- 
able, were  destroyed.  Yet  the  dispersioTi  musixl  by  that 
struggle  gave  birth  to  two  Sandemanian  ehurches  at  least. 

,-'1,  IR».    Siv  D^Itcr.  BIngTKphlMl 
>t  D*.nbury.  till  gnat  jTTsndiiugbln', 


mutor  fuTHeveml  yon  ending,  In  IMS.  und  ill 
9fc<!lche>,  II,  H-».  680. 
Through  (he  kindnewol  Hiaa  Maria  White  A' 


I  b. 


of  lllB  I 


o  tlic  Ilsubury 


inian  Cburcb,  wrltltrii  In  IfH,  1H18.  one]  IKM,    Rervreucu  will  be  mulp  later 

oWrlUug  In  UK,  Wblte  aaya:  "Somellniu  In  nea  or 
Idlov-cleivyiiiai  wnh  my  FaUier  oud  wan  onlalned  u 
New  Danbiiry  Chncch  and  Sopfply.    In  this  slluatlon  1 1 

MWei?uuld  not  cODddcr  our  lunacr  H»orlHl«<  *i  walking  In  the  'Olw^letiee  o[  Faitb.'" 

t  White,  Ibid.,  ipeafcaot  "ye  nelgbborlng  ChurchsBat  Newtown  and  Bethel." 

cThelolIOwingcurlouawtiirihe  Connecticut  legielature.  passed  In  Octobvr.  1777,  lor 

•ome  reuon  wa*  not  entvreil  In  tliu  rcgulsr  Joamal.    It  may  b<  loiind  In  "The  Public 

Recurd*  o(  the  SUIeoI  Conneclieul  Irom  May,  1778,  to  April,  1780,"  Pretace,  Herttora.lWS 

"Whereas  it  appcan  to  [bl>  Assembly  Ibat  Daniel  Hiimphrys,  Tlliis  Smith,  RIchud 

Woodhull.  JoKpb  P)-nchL>im,  Thcupblliiii  Chiitnbcrlaln,  BenJHUiln  SniUb.  and  William 

Richmond,  disclplci  of  (be  Utc  Rotrert  fandeman,  rrildlng  In  New  Baven,  hiye  Imbibed 

the  opinion  that  they  o»u  ■lleglmn'u  lo  the  King  ol  Qreat  Hrilain,  and  that  tbey  ar* 

bound  Id  conaclenee  to  yield  obedleneo  to  hbi  authority,  and  bave  nlgnlHed  their  deilre 

11  Ihey  m«y  not  oonllnue  at  New  Haven  to  remove  to  some  place  under  the  dominion  ot 

Hid  King. 

"  BaolTfil  b)/  Uib  AitrmNi/,  That  the  said  iiertonn  and  each  <>I  tliem,  may  be  at  liberty 
to  continue  In  Ih  la  State  upon  Riving  I  hdr  parole  ol  honor  ihnt  thi*y  will  not  du  anything 

aiaiMance  toUxe  British  oSlcen  or  lonra  nl  war  Kith  thl»  i>r  ih.'  <iil»'i-  i'iih.-.I  (Gluten,  or 

If  they  decline  giving  meh  parole,  they  with  their  fanillk-.  l,,.iL~.r„".\  ^ I-,  iippiirel. 

and  provisions  soHlclent  [or  their  pawge.  may  remove  lixm;  i v  mjI.j.  1 1  in  iliogov- 

eramenlortbBKIugoCanatBnialn.  ortoNew  York,  uuuuituiiiv'l  li)  ih^  ~iild  King's 
troopn.  Except  the  daughter  ot  the  vld  Rlch«rd  Woodhul  who  li  helrea  to  a  consider- 
able real  estate  in  said  New  Haven  descended  to  her  Irom  her  mother  deceased,  wbo 
amoved  Iherelroiu.  but  aho  and  her  eitale  shall  be  uiidrr  the  ctie  and 
goardlanibip  of  William  Greenongh,  Esq..  ot  «ld  New  Haven,  during  her  minority." 

8efen(l  at  leant  of  thixe  menlloneU  declined  to  give  their  parole,  and  Sllles  record 
Noremlwr  10, 1777.  In  hl«  Uwrary  Diary.  II,  K8:  "I  «w  aome  ol  1 
8M)d«manUn  Srclhrcn  who  were  lately  luptltoned  In  N.  Haven  for  their  Dcclara 
favor  of  Ibe  King  &  agl  America,    They  trcembiirkg  tor  L,  Isld.    [Long  Island)." 

For  a  list  uf  Sandemanian  Tories  at  Boston,  see  Mr.  Edes'H  paper  already  i:lt«d,  p.  IX 
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One  of  tht'si?  had  r  l>rief  history  at  York,  Mc."  A  more  por- 
mauent  ImxIv  woa  that  t>stjibli.shocl  by  SaudeinnniaD  loyalists 
on  their  fxodiw  t*>  Nova  Scoti».  known  from  ita  headquarters 
at  that  of  flaltfax,^  During  the  Revolution  Sandemanian 
missionary  activity  established  a  church  at  Taunton.  Mass.,' 
but  for  the  Sandemanian  communion  generally  that  contest 
was  a  sadly  wasting  experience.'' 

No  further  oi^nization  of  Sandemanian  congregations  is 
known  to  the  writer,  save  that  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1.S44,  which  was  not  apparently 
in  existence  in  1824.'  Thti  churches  in  active  life  in  179S 
were  those  of  Danbury,  Portsmouth.  Boston,  Taunton,  and 
Halifax,-''  and  all  of  these,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  of 

hA  letter  dL  EiiwKrd  Fmtcr.  iiDCe  ol  Bmion,  to  Rnbert  Fcrrler.  dutcd  Hallhi.  Mftj^l, 
lift  which  may  be  lound  In  Letters  tn  Correaponilenfe,  13U-1M,  ijiailii  ot  the  Omu 
"wh«n  Colbum  Barren  nndoUierail  York  dtaolved  the  church  order  there"  •» recent. 
Thi»  uharch  w&x  formed.  I  iiu|>poH,  after  Nathaniel  Barti'U  retired  to  Yuik.  at  the  tipgln- 
olug"'  the  RevoloHon.  BandcmHnlanliim  nusl  have  been  repre«entrd  at  Yorlf.  how- 
ever, nil  >'aihanlel  Banell'idealh.  In  1831. 

trwter'it  letter,  above  cited,  shows  that  though  the  Sandcmanlans  In  Ualltai  were 
holdlag  mectlngt  In  May.  1TK2.  atul  their  uumber  IntlLHled  "tour  men  unil  three  women 
who  ■  •  •  were  ol  the  chiiri^h  In  Boaion,"  they  were  m.Hhen  fully  orjaniied  Into  • 
church:  but  Whitc'«  manuwiiiil,  meDtloned  above  thown  that  they  were 
bylTM. 

t  roater'a  letter,  above  cl tcil.  makes  mention  of  tile  sprei 
(on  tn  the  wlntci  ot  1781-82,  Ihougb  It  «eeuu  probiibio  thi 
tnlly  otganhied  tin  Daniel  Brewer,  an  elder  of  Ihe  church 
ton  In  ITBS.    Bee  S.  H.  Emery.  The  Ministry  of  Taunton.  I 


■"diurch" 


3.  though  Bi 


ol  Bandemiuilii 
'Me  Taunton  el 
Newtown,  removed  lo  Talin- 
11:  II,  tn.    In  IT88  theTttun- 
ton  Sandemaniann  numbered  z7. 
Rev.  Edward  Q.  Porter,  dated  Jiic 
of  the  prominent  buslnea  men  of  t 

•(The  ehurvh  at  New  HsTcn  wa«  iirai'tlcally  destroyed  by  the  Revolntloti 
demanlan  bclievem  continued  In  the  elty  certainly  till  Lh 
IT97.  F»ter,  in  the  letter  ol  May  1, 1782,  above  d  ted.  speaks  of  him  ai  "a  brother  ol 
desencdlf  high  eetimatlon."  Though  that  letter  shows  the  Providence  church  alive  in 
1781.  and  Including"  three  •  •  •  whowereotlherhurcb  la  Beaton,"  1  am  nnableto 
diioover  that  It  survfred  the  Revolution  long.  Two,  at  least,  of  lie  members  removed  lo 
TMmKni.  Foatcr't  lcIterglvce«omeglimpacsuf  the  state  of  New  England  Sandemanisn- 
Isn  In  the  «prlng  of  ITSII.  "  Danbury  It  a  town  In  the  colony  of  Cnnnectleut.  •  •  • 
Tbe  cbnrch  there  baa  two  elders.  Gbeneier  Rimaell  White  and  Ur.  Jackmn,  In  Septem- 
ber last  II  consisted  of  ten  men  and  lour  women,  and  several  have  since  Joined  them. 

•  »  •  Newton  ■  •  •  conslited  of  eleven  men  ond  Ave  women,  and  several  have 
dwiE  Joined  Ihem.    t    •    *    Portsmouth  [ba«|  niiw  only  six  persons  of  our  pmfesdon. 

•  •  •  Bwlon  (where]  I  havesecn  Iwenly^lxchurchmembersromlng  logelbcrln  one 
place  [now  hon]  three  perwns  remaining  in  that  (own  who  were  of  the  church  there." 
fila  relerenee^  to  Providence  and  Taunton  have  already  been  dted. 

•  I  Infer  the  exislvaee  of  this  church  from  a  letter  by  Theodore  Barretl  to  Abigail  Barrel]. 
d«tnl  August  38,  iMt,  formerly  owmnl  by  Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter,  and  kindly  loaned  to 
me  by  bis  Hster.  White's  maniim-rlpL  ol  UH.  In  fpcaking  of  tbe  Randemaoliins  that  lie 
ttwnkiuiw.  uys  nothing  of  a  congregation  at  Newark.  Three  Saudemonlon  believers  at 
iMst  are  now  living  In  New  Jerwy, 

/OaUiered  liom  White's  manusciipL 
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Portsmouth,  were  still  alive  in  1834."  But  the  church  at  Dun- 
bury  wan  soon  aft^r  their  only  sun-ivor.  That  at  Taunton  is 
thought  to  have  continued  till  "about  1835  or  a  little  lat<!r."* 
The  Boston  church  is  believed  to  have  ended  with  the  death  of 
Alford  Butler,  in  1828.'"  Thatof  Portsmouth  hardly  survived 
the  death  of  Daniel  Humphreys,  in  1827,  if  it  •Koa  then  in 
existence.  Of  the  end  of  the  churcli  at  Halifax  the  writer  is 
ignorant.  By  It^SO  the  LSandemanian  movement  in  America 
had  spent  wliftt«>ver  feeble  force  it  had  ever  possessed. 

Perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the  almost  complete  col- 
lapse of  a  niovenient  which,  in  spite  of  its  crude  theory  of 
faith  and  its  extreme  literalism  of  practice,  was  Imsed  on  a 
sincere  and  self-sacrificing  desire  to  do  the  will  of  Goil,  and 
enlisted  men  of  education  and  character  among  its  adherents, 
may  l>e  gainetl  from  a  brief  outline  of  the  experiences  of  the 
Danbury  church,  chiefly  during  the  first  half  century  of  its 
existence.  We  are  permitted  to  follow  its  story  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Ebenezer  Russell  White.  From  the  relatively  great 
accession  in  1774  its  life  for  some  years  was  one  of  peace.'' 
But  the  first  considerable  breach  grew  out  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  scriptural  injunction,  "Ijay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  earth."  At  first  it  was  construed  strictly  by 
the  Danbury  church  as  it  had  been  taught  by  Sandeman: 

Wlieiii'ver  any  of  y'  Ijrethrpn  pniposeit  In  lay  by  their  eamingB  lo 
buy  lanil  A  iurrvaae  their  property  it  was  looked  upon  a«  an  evirlencp  of 
that  ('UvetouBnet«  which  m  Idolatry.  *  *  *  It  was  nniveraally  under- 
MtmKl  St  ]irMrtiHe(l  that  if  by  our  indiutry  in  buaineei,  we  hail  more  than 
wan  necffMBry  tor  y*  support  of  ouruelves  and  fainilJee,  that  Surpluaa  must 
1«!  ipvvn  to  y'  Poor. 

But  tixnible  came  soon  after  Oliver  Burr  rumoved  from 
Newtown  to  Danbury'  and  proved  a  prosjjerous  merchant. 
By  178S  "he  projxised  to  buy  a  Home  lrf>t  &  build  a  home 
upon  it,  even  although  he  could  at  all  times  be  furnished  with 
a  comfortable  hired  hou.se."'    The  church  at  first  deemed  the 


•>  While  Dinlli  Porumtnilh  In  hli  cnumsntlon  of  I81t,  but  (be  i:bun:)i  there  can  hanlly 
l»ve  dicdbefure  thedvtiilKnIlliivliroruuiiBndsFlt'Urrincliiglffldcr,  Dtnlel  Humplirvj't, 
ud1c«  hcoonilnacd.  m  ha  cvrlnlnly  nuKl  one  time,  «X[«minun1<:ate[n>ml(ii[ellowili1|i 
[ur  Ruoiu  wliQlly  crwIIUblD  K>  lilni,  Ihitl  will  liter  be  menUaned.  It  Dur  be  tbat  Ihv 
PartaiDonth  ohurvh  dM  fnr  Iwk  ul  him,  Uuorganlied  SkDdemikiilinbelleTeraireret 
ba  loUDd  In  tbc  nolshborboad  of  l>i)nunauth  till  wjtbln  *  lew  yesn  ol  the  present  llin 

'Mr.  Fnx'delter,  ■IrMd]'  Hlcil. 

'Bva  Wr.  BAvi'x  paiwr,  iilmuly  olleil,  p.  1)9.    In  ISIT  the  Boaum  church  Diunbcn 
only  lix. 

•<Froni  Ihia  point  mi  I  lullnw  WhllxH  luinuBcrlpt. 

•  He  remored  In  llfS, 
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purcliase  wrong,  but  gradually  a  majority  was  won  over 
to  Burr's  way  of  thinking,  including  Whi^p  himself,  and  the 
house  was  built.  Benjamin  Hoyt,  an  elder  of  thti  church,  and 
Joshua  Benedict,  one  of  its  deacons,  remonstrated  "against 
this  conduct  as  forbidden  by  the  holy  Scriptures;"  and,  a^ 
church  action  and  belief  according  to  Sandemaninn  priueipies 
must  be  unanimous,  they  were  excommuuicatf'd. 

This  was  a  pretty  radical  departure  from  Sandeman's  teach- 
ing, and  "several  of  the  brethren  in  Boston  &  Tuunttm"  pro- 
tested against  the  action  of  the  Danbury  majority.  A  council 
was  called  of  "representatives  from  all  y'  Churches,"  which 
gathered  at  Tauut^tn  in  February,  1789,  and  included  dele- 
gates from  Danbury,  Newtown,  Taunton,  Boston,  and  Porfa- 
mouth.  The  Danbury  view  was  appro\ed  after  protracti^d 
discussion,  and  under  this  new  int4;rpretation  Daniel  "Hum- 
phreys of  Portsmouth  bought  a  large  house  there,  &  furnished 
one  spacious  room  in  it  with  new  &  costly  furniture."  But 
nearly  four  years  later  the  suicide  of  Isaac  Winslow,"  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Boston  church,  madeadeep  impression  on 
the  small  Sandemantan  body.  To  many  at  Boston  and  Ports- 
mouth it  seemed  a  divine  call  t«  repentance.  Daniel  Hum- 
phreys "sold  his  houHi'&  costly  furniture  •  *  *  discharged 
his  debts  &  distribuU-d  to  y'  j>oor."  But  some  of  his  fellow- 
members  at  Portsmouth  not  only  opposed  his  action,  but  rep- 
resented him  to  the  Danbury  church  as  insane.  In  March, 
1793,  delegates  of  the  churches  at  Danbury  and  Boston,  with  a 
Sandemaniaii  brother  resident  at  New  Haven,*  met  with  the 
Portsmouth  ehurcli  and  Humphreys  was  excommunicated. 
The  Danbury  church  had  grown  to  a  membership  of  "  60  or 
TO,"  but  it  was  much  divided  in  spirit;  among  other  points 
on  the  question,  "Whether  we  must  all  be  of  one  mind 
about  every  article  of  present  sin  &  duty?"  The  neighboring 
churches  of  Bethel  and  Newtown  labored  with  the  Danbury 
church,  and  not  without  results.  Hoyt  and  Benedict  were 
restored  to  membership  and  to  their  former  offices.  Many 
now  returned  to  the  original  view  of  the  sinfulness  of  laying 
up  treasure  on  earth.  Several  repented  of  their  "covetous- 
ness""  and  laboi-ed  with  those  who  had  ixiught  lands  or  built 
bouses  with  tlieir  savings,  but  in  vain.     Mr.  White  and  others 

allr.  Edes,  In  the  paperi<lT<:i<dy  clli-a,  p.  13U.  »yB  that  bh  disLti  was  luicrlbvd  to  nli- 
glou  meluaoboliB. 
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felt  "thei'i'fore  compellpd  Xa)  separate  ourselves  from  such  a 
corrupt  society,"  yi  March,  ITl'S.  and  to  renew  their  fellow- 
ship with  those  who  had  remained  true  to  strict  opinions  at 
Portsmouth,  Boston,  and  Taunton. 

Their  separation  soon  led  Mr.  White,  and  his  friends  to 
further  moditicatjous  of  view.  They  now  looked  upon  their 
former  baptism  as  "into  anti-Christ,"  though  still  holding, 
like  all  early  Sandenianians,  to  infant  baptism.  They  felt  that 
a  repentant  brother  should  be  restored,  if  uticessary,  more 
than  the  single  time  pennitt4!d  by  early  Sandemanian  prac- 
tice. And  tliey  now  coa-iidfred  ''that  an  Elder  or  I>eacon 
upon  y"  death  of  tlieir  Wives  may  marry  again,  &  yiit  be  y" 
husband  of  one  Wife." 

But  the  question  of  baptism  once  started,  it  is  not  suTpris- 
ing  that  its  discussion  went  further,  and  Mr.  White  records 
that: 

of  Levi  Osttom  & 
I  oul  from  UH  very 
1  brethren,  because 
a  believing  Parent. 


In  ISIT  we  wero  called  to  a  new  trial  by  the 
hie  wife  A  Mr.  Wiltlmttn''  &  liie  wife,  who  then  wi 
unexpetledly.  They  could  no  longer  walk  witli  ii« 
we  held  to  the  discipleship  A  baptism  o(  the  infants 


E  joined  with  tbem,  deny  tbie,  & 
iigH  to  those  only  who  are  able  to 


These,  an<l  other  persoaa  who  li 
inBist  upon  it  that  the  One  Baptisii 
make  the  good  Profeeaion. 

The  separation  led  hy  these  four  dissenters  had  u  somewhat 
fruitful  history.  Believing  "that  sects  were  sinful"  and  also 
"that  all  creeds  of  hmnan  formation  should  be  rejected,"*  thej 
learned  "that  a  small  band  of  Christians  in  New  York  City 
conformed  t»  these  views. ""^  Osborn  therefore  sought  them 
out  in  1817,  and  was  immersed  by  Henry  Errett  at  New  York. 
On  his  return  to  Danbury,  Osboru  administered  the  rite  of 
bapti.sni  in  the  same  form  to  his  wife  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wildman.  Known  as  the  "Osbornites"  for  some  years,  they 
trace  a  continuous  existence  to  the  present,  and  are  reckoned 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  churches  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ, 
usimlly   known  as  "Christians"  or  Campbellites.''    Of   this 


in  "  cnurches  arc  stmilaT  1o  tfansc  of 
fluttherp«re  wldi' ill  Hi-ten  pra — im  bnpilsm,  lumcnllomisinKleone. 
Illarwilb  Sand«nnn'r<dlw.'ii3>loii  of  Mlh,  and  hisown  definttluu  tp- 
e  vigorututy  rcpudlalcd  any  depeadcDM  upon  SandmiiaD.  uid  ho 
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Danljury  church  Osborn  was  the  presiding  officer  till  his  death, 
in  IS51,  It  has  stjpadily  grown  and  hiia  long  been  a  positive 
force  in  tlie  Danbury  conuiiunity. 

Ebenezer  RiiHsell  White  and  his  associates,  in  the  separation 
of  March,  1798,  being  thus  abandoned  by  their  companions  in 
that  separation.  Os))orn  and  Wildmau,  continued  in  iitdejwnd- 
ence  l>oth  of  the  original  Sandeiuanian  bofly  from  which  they 
bad  (N>me  out  and  of  the  "  Osbornitcs,"  and  were  known  till 
after  White's  death,  in  1825,  as  "  White's  Church."  Deprived 
of  hia  leadership,  the  little  congregation,  composed  ■"  mostly 
of  old  ladies,"  "gi-adually  faded  out,"  and  has  long  since 
ceased  to  exist." 

As  for  the  main  8andemanian  community  at  Danbury,  it 
surrived  these  successive  shocks  and  schisms,  but  with  steadily 
diminishing  ritality.  Its  members  were  respected  in  the  com- 
munity, but  it  did  not  grow.  For  a  munber  of  years,  till  his 
death  in  1857,  the  leader  was  "Elder"  Nathaniel  Bishop.* 
Diminishing  numbers  compelled  the  abandonment  of  that  plu- 
rality of  "  elders"  on  which  Sandeman  had  insisted;  liut  from 
the  death  of  Mr,  Bishop  to  his  own  decease,  in  188St,  the  elder- 
ship was  held  by  William  B.  Ely.  On  his  demise  the  head- 
ship of  the  fast- waning  Danbury  flock  fell  to  his  daughter. 
Miss  Lucy  Ely,  in  whose  hou«e — the  "fellowship  house" — 
which  had  once  l>elonged  to  Levi  Oslmni,  the  few  members 
met  every  Sunday  morningtillshc,  too.  jMissed  away  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  lH9tt.  With  the  flight  of  time  certain  of  the  earlier 
customs  were  abandoned.  The  kiss  of  charity  was  omitted 
some  years  ago.  But  till  Miss  Ely's  death  the  members  met 
regularly  to  read  the  Scriptures,  though  more  formal  services 
were  discontinued  about  1890.''  The  church  building,  for 
which  the  meager  congregation  had  no  further  use,  wan  sold 
and  converted  into  a  stable  in  the  vear  la.«t  mentioned;''  and 


neemstoIiaielaiiEhl  thslbcmn-Ielt  ImsllBBn  importaattlea 
which  SBDcleoinii  would  not  h«Te  approvefl.  On  Ihew  tnai 
trlr*  ot  Alexfinder  Campbell,"  Phlladelphln,  ISflB,  1;  177,  178,  * 

"Letter  of  MisK  Mutin  While  AverJU.  dated  I)mEiiilH.-r  la.  n 

t'Thew  lint.'.  Hr*  gathered  from  Balli!}',"  HlBlor>ori>anhiiry, 

rU^tter^  ijlMiB4  Marls  While  ATeiill.dsled  ncccmber  3  Bim  December  II 
meelingN  pnipur  wero  suspended  abont  1800.  Uioligti  until  Ml»  Ely's  dcuUi 
lidleamM  with  ber  every  Sunday  morning  In  the  '■  Fellowship  House"  (fc 
lom  down)  lo  read  the  Seriplnrea  together,  but  Ihey  did  uot  eoll  it  a  regular meellng. 
there  was  no  man  to  expound  tn  them." 

•(Oeorge  W.  Halluck,  "The  Sandemanluns,"  In  "Sew England  Magwlne"  tor  April, 


from  eorregpondence. 
ember  13,  WOl.  "The 
wold 
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in  the  closing  months  of  1901  the  "  fellowship  hou.se,"  where 
the  latent  love  feasts  have  been  held,  was  torn  down.  The 
Danbury  Sandemanian  church  seems  but  the  flickering  of  a 
burned-out  candle;  yet  it  is  not  quite  extinguished,  for  it  still 
numbers  three  aged  women,  who  have  been  long  of  its  mem- 
bership, and  within  a  year  past  a  fourth  member,"  a  man  well 
advanced  in  years,  has  been  added  to  the  pathetic  group  that 
represents  all  that  remains  on  New  England  soil  of  a  move- 
ment which,  however  narrow,  uncharitable,  and  impracticable, 
attracted  earnest,  educated,  and  devoted  men  a  century  and  a 
third  ago  as  being  a  revival  of  primitive  Christianity  and  a 
faithful  illustration  of  obedience  to  Biblical  precepts.  Though 
in  attempting  to  observe  the  letter  it  lost  much  of  the  spirit 
which  alone  gives  life,  one  can  but  feel  a  measure  of  regret 
that  so  much  self-sacrificing  effort  has  come  to  no  moro  wor- 
thy or  enduring  fruitage. 

a  Min  ATeiill'8  letter  of  December  3. 1901. 
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The  first  public  senic*  performed  by  James  Madison  was  in 
that  reioarkablfi  Virginia  convention  which  adopted  the  dec- 
laration of  rights  and  the  first  written  constitution  of  a  free 
Stat«.  He  was  knitwn  to  few  of  his  colleagues  and  to  those 
few  merely  as  a  promising  young  scholar,  who  had  shown 
activity  in  the  Ilevolutionarj  cause  in  his  county.  He  was  ^5 
years  of  age.  small  of  stature,  without  attractiveness  of  coun- 
tenance, with  rustic  manners,  and  was  mastered  by  a  shrinking 
modesty.  In  the  informality  of  private  conversation,  how- 
ever, he  Bhowi-d  that  he  had  nn  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  government,  and  that  he  could,  as  one  of  his 
fellow-delegates  expressed  it.  "throw  out  in  sotdal  discourse 
jewels  which  the  artifice  of  a  barren  mind  would  have  treas- 
ured up  for  gaudy  occasions."  His  bearing  was  marked  by 
the  unavoidable  pedantry  of  a  young  man  fresh  fmm  his 
studies,  and  these  studies  had  in  the  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  convention  lx;en  of  a  serious  religious  cast.  In  1772 
he  completed  at  Princeton  the  post-graduate  course,  which  was 
devoted  chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  subjects.  His  most  intimate 
friends  at  college  were  men  who  became  clergymen,  or  studied 
to  become  clergymen.  They  included  Caleb  Wallace,  who 
began  life  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  afterwards  became  a 
lawyer  and  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Kentucky;  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith,  also  a  Presbyterian  divine,  the  first  president 
of  Hampden -Sidney  College,  in  Virginia,  and  Witherspoon's 
successor  as  president  of  Princeton;  his  brother,  Rev.  John 


"AiilhoilHeBi  The  Wrttlngn  of  Madison  (Hunl).  Tht  Works  of  MadHou  ICoogrewioual 
EdI  tlon), The  MBdJHUiPapetXGIlpliiJ.iUves'lUfs  and  Times  of  James  Mod  Inn,  Meadc'i 
Old  Families  and  Cliurehea  at  VliBlnia,  Conway'*  Lite  nf  Edmund  Randolpti,  Depart- 
ment ol  SlaUs  MSS.,  Sen  York  Public  Ubnrr  (Lenox)  H3S.,  Vliglnla  Hiiiorlcol  Society 
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HIair  Smith,  who  MUfecdcd  to  tlic  prwidt'iii-y  of  tlampden- 
Sidiiey,  nnd  VVillmiii  Ilradfonl,  who  studied  diviuity,  but  chase 
a  lawyer'w  carcpr,  and  rose  tinnlly  to  be  A tt or oey -General  ot 
the  ITnited  States, 

The  interval  between  Madison's  graduation  from  Princeton 
and  his  entering  public  life  he  spent  in  further  religiouw 
i-esearch,  a  reconl  of  which  remains  in  many  letU-is  on  reli- 
gious topics  aild  in  hia  elaborat*"  not^s  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  When  he  stood  for  election  to  the  fii-st  Virginia 
assembly,  in  177H.  the  voters  declared  he  looked  more  like  a 
Methodist  preacher  tlian  a  budding  statesman,  and  there  is 
hardly  room  for  doubt  that  he  did  early  in  manhoo<i  seriously 
test  his  adaptability  for  a  clergyman's  career. 

The  Virginia  convention  of  ITTfi'.was  comiK)sed  chiefly  of 
men  of  mature  year^^  aiiil  e^talili'^hed  reputation,  and  Madi»>n 
took  no  part  in  the  priHvedings  except  to  offer  one  amend- 
ment to  the  fii-st  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Uightnn.  As 
George  Mason  drew  the  declaration  up  it  contained  the  follow- 
ing section  on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty: 

Tl«rt  relipon,  or  the  iliity  which  we  owe  to  our  t  reaUir,  anil  the  aian- 
ner  of  diachargin);  It,  can  be  directed  onlv  by  reason  and  ixtnYktlnn,  not 
by  force  or  violeni-e;  and,  therefore,  tlial  all  men  ehuuld  ^joy  the  fullmi 
tolentionin  the  exerciw.' of  rfli(rion_,ai'<'ordingto  the  liirtales  of  uotwcience, 
uhpuniHHe3  ahit  iiurestraineil  bj*  the  uu^slrBte,  iinttiw  under  color  of  re- 
ligion any  man  dieturh  the  |>eace,  the  hapiiiness.  or  safety  of  sociely,  anil 
that  it  is  the  mutual  duly  of  all  to  practln;  Chru^iuD  forbeamnce,  1ov«, 
and  charity  toward  earh  i>lhor. 

I  ^Almost  alone  in  this  assembli^  of  wise  men  Madison  saw   , 
/  the  fundamental  erior  contained  in  these  words.     According  1 
J  to  his  lieiief  there  could  protM^rly  Ik'  no  recognition  of  reli-  j 
f  gious  rights  by  tolerance;  no  man  could  properly  l>e  grautedl 
permission  to  worship  (lod  according  to  the  dictates  of  hi  T 
conscience,  for  this  was  every   man's  right.     Moreover,  t' 
I  clause  might  easily  l»e  so  twisted  as  to  oppress  religious  set   , 
1  imder  the  excuse  that  they  disturbed  "the  ]>oacc.  the  hap 
j  nesjt,  or  safety  of  society," 

Therefore  he  offertnl  as  an  amendment  this  substiluttf: 

That  r«lipou.  or  lh«  duty  we  owe  our  Creator,  aod  the  inanuer  of 

Rfaargini;  it,  being  under  tlie  direction  of  reason  and  coavicuon  only,  J 

~  violence  or  i-ompulnoa,  all  men  are  e>iually  entitled  to  the  full  and  f 

I  vxeicise  of  it,  according  to  th«  dictates  of  conecienee;  aud  therefore  I 

lien  ou^ht  on  accouiit  of  religion  to  De  iiivestn)  f 
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f|>ecnliar  luiiii'iiii^  ur  |>riviU?iien,  (mr  subjecleJ  lo.aiy  penalties  or  die-    | 
aWlfiii-.  Linl."  Liiu].-i"  .-..lur  ..]   r.^li-i..,!  ihr  |.r.-si-rvation  oTwi^JilJer^-    j 

If  thU  .-i.'iiiiiiL  luui  Iwt'iiiii'ii'ptcd  iii  the  form  in  which  itwas 
presented,  future  legislation  on  the  subject  of  religion  would 
have  been  ewtoppod  and  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  reli- 
gious freedom  in  Virginia  would  have  ended  here/jMaaon^ 
adopted  so  much  of  the  amendment  as  eliminated  fEe  use  of 
the  word  tolerance,  and  the  clause  came  forth:        < 

That  religion,  or  the  duty  weuwe  to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  die- 
charging  il,  cajx  tie  directed  only  by  reasoD  and  conviction,  not  by  force  or 
violence,  and  therefore  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of 
religion,  accordin^t  lo  the  dictales  of  canHcience;  and  that  it  is  the  oiutual 
duty  of  all  to  practic«  Christian  forbearance,  love,  and  charity  toward  each 
other. 

The  man  who  thus  endeavored  to  sever  at  one  first  blow  all 
connection  l»etween  religion  and  the  temporal  power  was  him- 
self an  Episcopalian,  although  he  was  never  a  communicant  in 
that  or  any  other  church.  All  his  family  surroundings  were 
strongly  Kpiscopalian,  He  was  baptised  in  that  church,  his 
mother  was  a  pious  communicant,  his  father  was  an  active  ves- 
tryman, his  cousin  and  friend,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  him- 
self, Jiimes  Madison,  of  William  and  Mary,  became  the  first 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Virginia;  his  tutor  before  he  went  to 
Pnnceton.  Thomas  Martin,  wan  rector  of  8t.  Thomas  parish. 
But  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Virginia  was  sunk  in  inicjiiity  by  the  liad  character  of  many  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  dissenting  sects  were  increasing  in  number 
and  importance. 

These-:iet;ts.  had  no  legal  right  of  existence^  and  especially 
in  that^part  of  Virginia  where  Madi8Qii_lij:?d  tbeysunered 
persecution.     An  incident  in  his  youth  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him  was  his  standing  with  his  father  outside 
the  jail  in  the  village  of  Omnge  and  listening  to  several  Bap- 
tists preach  from  the  window  of  the  cell  in  which  they  were 
confined  because  of  their  religious  opinions. 
/     Madison's  mental  temper  was  neither  radical  nor  warm,  but 
,'    his  hatred  for  religious  intolerance  stirred  him  more  nearly 
to  passion  than  any  other  feeling  he  ever  manifested.     "That 
\     diabolical,  hell-conceived  principle  of  persecution."  he  wrote 
\  two  years  before  the  Virginia  convention,  "rages  among  us. 
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•  •  •  i  liiivc  ncitlior  patience  to  hear,  Uilk,  or  think  of 
uiiythin^  relative  to  this  matter;  for  I  hiive  wqualililed  unrt 
fteoldpd,  ubii»jcd  and  ridiculed  so  long  about  it  to  little  pur- 
pose that  I  um  without eommon  patience."  But  hta  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Hill  of  Rights,  was  in  reality  too  radical  for 
the  time  and  jumped  beyond  the  ideas  of  the  leaders  of 
thought  in  Virginia  who  wore  not  yet  prepared  to  follow  him 
in  saying  that  state  interferenw  in  behalf  of  religion  »honId 
b«'  forever  Imrred. 

Kight  yeurs  had  elapsed  since  Madison's  first  service  in  the 
State  legislature,  when  he  beeaiiie  a  member  of  the  house  of 
di'legiitcs  ill  ITM.  He  was  now  a  national  character,  certain 
of  liiniself,  and  certain  that  when  he  s|H)ke  men  wonid  hsten. 
He  found  in  the  assembly  an  inclination  to  yield  to  the  senti- 
ment throughout  the  State,  which  ciamored  by  Dumerous  peti- 
tions for  legislation  to  insure  a  better  provision  for  the  clergy 
and  tlicir  churches.  Tlio  j)eople  had  become  careles-s  of 
religious  observances.'  The  war  hud  produced  disordered  con- 
dituins' of  society,  and  Imd  financial  legislation  had  encouraged 
dishonest  inclinations.  It  wa.s  argued  that  compulsory'  sup- 
port of  the  churches  woiiM  encourage  church  attt^-udance  and 
mitigate  the  existing  immorality.  It  was  Patrick  Henry  who 
linMight  in  tlie  bill  for  levying  a  tax  for  the  support  <if  ti-ach- 
ers  of  the  (.liristian  religion,  and  many  of  the  foremost  men 
in  the  State  approved  of  it.  among  them  Ix'ing  (Jeorge  Wash- 
■ugtun,  John  ManiTiaH,  Spencer  Roane,  Thillp  ilarlwur.  and 
Kiohani  Henry  IjM'.  Lee  wrote  to  Madison  from  Trenton, 
where  lie  was  attending  the  sessions  of  Congress.  November 
St>,  1  Tfvt.  ihatjie  coiisidenn)  the  hill  necessary  because  destruc- 
tion of  religion  ins  being  accomplished  for  want  of  a  legal  ] 
obligation  to  eontrihule  ti>  its  support.  Undoubtedly  if  the  J 
bill  had  come  to  a  vote  at  this  session  of  the  assembly  it  woulf*  f 
have  passnl  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  utmost  cor  , 
cession  that  tin-  opponents  of  the  measure  could  secure  wt  I 
an  agreentent  to  postpone  action  upon  it  till  the  next  sessioi  j 
in  order  llwt  in  (he  ntcHntime  the  sense  of  the  people  mig)  I 
he  taken.  There  was  ererv  reason  to  Iddieve  that  tin  I 
wi^heil  the  bill  in  {as».  The  clergj-  favored  it  >>ecause  thi  I 
wouM  prt>t)t  by  it,  and  the  Uity  could  s^«  no  harm  in  agreeiil 
to  a  small  (ax  for  an  ap^wrenlly  innocent  purpose.  If  it  hsM 
hero  left  to  Madison,  there  would  have  been  no  petitionig 
I  the  hill,  for  be  believed  the  hrst  policy  to  pursue  * 


to'  invscrvo  siU'iice^  But  tlie  two  brothers,  Geor^  and  Wil- 
Hoo  Gary  NicFiolas.  who  wt'Td  "activw  adhei'ents  of- Madison's 
party,  disagreea  with  him,  and  represented  to  him  thatth« 
petitions  for  tlie  hill,  whirJi  would  certainly  be  circulated, 
ouglit_t«  lie  int'Oiy  a  remonntl'anee  iiguinst  it.  At  their 
insistauce,  therefore,  lie  drew  up  a  Memorial  and  Remon- 
strance to  tlieTIonomide  tlie  Gene  ml  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Yjrginia.  It  was  printed  by  the  Phoenix  Press  in 
Alexandria  in  the  form  of  a  broadside,  with  space  at  the  bot- 
tom for  signatures,  and  the  Nicholases  sent  it  to  their  lieuten- 
ants in  every  corner  of  the  State.  It  repeated  and  amplified 
the  arguments  against  the  bill  which  Madison  had  made  in 
the  assembly;  but  whereas  his  speech  reached  only  the  few 
scores  of  men  who  heard  it.  the  printed  remonstrance  reached 
thousands  who  read  it,  and  thou-sands  signed  it.  There  are 
fSw  Tnstanees  reconled  where  the  tide  of  public  opinion  has 
been  so  completely  turned  by  a  single  document  as  it  was  in 
this  instance  hy  Madison's  remonstrance.  When  the  assem- 
bly met  again  in  the  autumn  of  1785  the  copies  of  the  me- 
tnorial  with  signatures  attached  buried  the  bill  out  of  sight, 
a'^(^"n(i  effort  was  made  to  re.-iurrect  it.  __pn_tlio  contrary,  an 
opposite  sentiment  had  been  awakened  and  Madison  seized 
upon  it  and  cinnplcted  his  victory  by  inti-oduciog  and  carry- 
ing to  a  succi'ssful  pas.-«igo  Jefferson's  famous  religious  liberty 
bmTwhifl'  liad  Iain  dormant  .since  1779. 

The  arguments  which  Madison  used  to  defeat  the  assess- 
ment bill  were  the  arguments  of  a  Christian.  The  question 
before  the  people  was,  he  said,  not  whether  religion  was 
rieceasarv  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  but  whether  the  estab- 
liiihmentof  religion  aaa'partof  the  civil  adminLstratiouof  the 
State  was  necessary  to  religion  itself.  The  natural  propensity 
of  mankind  was  toward  religion,  but  history  showed  tliat 
religion  was  corrupted  by  compulsory  state  establishment. 
The  bill  dishonored  Christianity,  which  flourished  without 
the  assistance  of  human  laws  and  in  spite  of  opposition  from 
tfiem.  No  human  policy  liad  invented  religion;  it  was,  in 
fact,  superhuman.  To  compel  support  of  it  by  law  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  confession  that  it  could  not  stand  on  its  own 
merits.  "Pride  and  indolence  in  the  clergy,  ignorance  and 
senility  in  the  laity,  in  both  supei-stition,  bigotry,  and  per- 
secution," had,  he  said,  always  followed  church  establishment. 
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Yet  llic  lut  for  ivligioiis  ri-Eiedoin  wlii<;ii  wns  now  pns-inl 
would  htivi'  liecn  rodiimlant  legislation  hml  Madiwin'w  aiiieml- 
rapiit  to  the  Virginift  bill  of  rights,  offorod  niiio  yvam  bffor«>. 
Ix>en  incorporated  intu  the  fiindam^ntAl  law  of  the  State,  for  ' 
the  giat  of  thp  anmndment  was  timt  "  no  man  or  class  of  men 
ought,  on  account  of  religion,  to  be  inveHtfd  with  peculiar  i 
emoluinentH  or  privileges,"  and  JpfliTMon'M  law  said  hardly 
more  than  this. 

Thn  active  and  intimate  coo|«>ration  in  public  life  of  .leffer- 
Hun  and  Madison  did  not  begin  until  the  CVinstitutiou  of  the  < 
United  States  had  gone  into  effect,  but  the  brilliant  Hashing 
of  Jefferson's  mind  has  blinded  the  eyes  of  many  historical 
writers  to  the  steadier  and  more  enduring  illuminations  of 
Madison,  and  they  often  attribute  Ut  .Jefferson  a  far  greater 
influence  over  Madison  than  he  really  possessed,  t'ertainly 
he  exercised  no  influence  in  Madisun's  efforts  for  religious 
freectoTn,  fur  the  two  dl.l  ru.t  iiii-rt  until  afirr  llie  Bill  •>(  Rights 
wmTidopted.  iukI  .l>-ffer.s,Mi  wiis  i.i  I'l.ri^  when  Mmlisons  re- 
monstninee  was  written,  'riie  same  exaggerated  notion  of 
JcHerson's  mastery  has  caused  agnostics  to  claim  that  Madi- 
son's personal  views  on  religion  were  the  same  as  theirs;  but 
tFese  views  w^efornied  Ijefore  he  knew  Jefferson,  and  his  I 
was  not  a  changeable  nature.  "The  s|nci(ms  lugunients  of 
infidels,"  he  wrote  on  one  occasion,  "liavi'  istaMislied  the 
faith  of  inquiring  Christians."  He  believed,  however,  in  the 
untramnieled  existence  of  religious  sects  and  was  fond  of 
quoffng  Voltiuir's  aphorism:  "If  one  religion  only  were 
allowed  in  F^ngland,  the  Government  would  possibly  become 
arbitrary;  if  there  were  two,  the  |)eop!r  would  cut  each  other's 
throats;  but  as  there  are  such  a  inullitudr.  tluy  all  live  happy 
and  in  peace."  "InafnM'  government,"  Miidlson  added,  ''the 
/  security  for  civil  rights  must  hv  the  f^unie  »h  that  for  religiout 
rights;  it  consists  in  the  one  rase  in  the  nudtiplicity  of  inte' 
ests  and  in  the  other  In  l\u-  inidtiplicity  of  sects." 

So  free  from  religious  bias  was  he  that  in  ITWO  it - 
rumored  he  hatl  become  a  Methodist,  but  Kdinund  Kjtndol 
who  kne^vhim  intimately,  wrote  of  liiui  as  "■  the  patron  of 
Piotestunt  Episcopal  Church."  From  the  time  of  the  Ki 
lution  until  1833,  when  the  church  now  standing  in  the  vil 
of  Orange  was  erected,  St.  Thomas  parish  had  no  rector; 
Madison  attended  the  services,  which  were  irregularly  I: 
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usually  in  the  court-lunisG,  and  always  invited  tlu!  visiting 
(.'lergyman  U>  his  housd. 

"TTis^iM^ligious  s^'mpatliies  extended  even  to  the  Jews,  who 
held  himln  liigh  regard.  After  his  reliremenl  from  the  Pres- 
i3ency  one  wrote  Ut  him  from  New  York  (May  6.  1818): 

I  ought  mil  lu  conceal  Inmi  you  that  it  affonls  me  sincere  plesBure  to 
have  an  oppurtunily  of  saying  that  to  your  efforts  aad  thiise  of  your  illue- 
Irious  colleagues  iu  the  convention  the  Jews  in  the  United  Stales  owe 
many  of  the  bleaainge  which  they  now  enjoy,  and  the  benefit  of  this  lib- 
eral and  just  example  has  been  felt  very  generally  abroad  and  haa  created 
a  inncere  attachment  Inward  this  country  on  the  pari  of  foreign  Jews. 

It  is  not  in  the  state  papers  of  a  President  that  we  expect 
to  find  religious  expressions  of  real  interest.  Washington 
set  the  example  in  his  inaugural  address  of  invoking  Divine 
favors  wpon  the  Government,  and  Adams  and  .lefferson  decor- 
ously followed  the  precedent.  Madison,  too,  fulfilled  this 
obligation  to  the  religious  sentinient  of  the  country,  but_pB. 
two  occasion.-^  lie  iilluwi'd  liiniself  to_niake  allusiuns  to  the 
stm^li'for  relj^iuus  liln'i-ty  in  which  he  had  played  the  chief 
[wrt  twenty -live  year.s  before  he  became  Pn'.sident.  In  his 
fifth  itiinujil  nn'N.-iagej  after  expres.sing  gratitude  fur  the  pre- 
vailing (niTLijuillity  and  pri).>iperity,  he  added,  "and,  uliove  all, 
for  (hi-  liylit  "i  Divine  triitliaiid  the  protection  of  .■very  man's 
consiii-Mee  in  t)i>'  rnjoMn.Tit  »f  it;"  and  in  liiri  lust  ini-ssaye  he 
said  t!u-  |R-.>pl.-  ■•  shonki  be  thankful  for  a  governni.'nt  whieh 
watches"  (Tver  the  purity  of  electionsj  the  freedom  of  .speech 
and  of  the  pre.ss,  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  eqnal  interdicts 
against  encroachments  and  compacts  between  religion  and  the 
state." 
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THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  ERASMUS  LETTERS. 


In  the  introduction  to  my  Life  of  Erasmus"  I  ventured  to 
say,  in  spctLking  of  ths  letters,  "  their  chronology  is  hopelessly 
confused."  1  wa.s  aware  that  some  attempts  had  been  made 
to  straighten  (nit  the  tangled  thread  of  their  sequence,  but 
with  the  time  then  at  command  it  was  impossible  to  do  more 
than  glance  somewhat  hastily  at  the  method  empli>yed  and  to 
te^t  these  attempts  at  a  few  critical  points.  The  most  impor- 
tant and  then  the  moat  recent  esisays  in  Erasmian  chronology 
were  those  of  Dr.  Arthur  Riehter.  an  a.s«istant  in  the  Dresden 
library,  in  ISllL,*  and  of  Dr.  Max  Reich  in  ISHH."-  Richter 
examined  the  letters  dowu  to  Erasmus'.s  i-eturn  from  Italy  to 
England  in  1509,  and  Reich  those  from  1500  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  iu  1518.  These  German 
attempts  had  naturally  begun  to  be  quoted  as  the  final  word 
on  an  exci'odingly  intricate  subject  into  which  few  persona 
would  care  t*i  go  on  their  own  account,  and  I  was  awaiting 
the  leisure  to  lut>k  a  little  more  carefully  into  their  principles 
and  method  to  sec  if  perhaps  I  might  be  led  to  modify  in 
some  degree  the  impi'esrtion  of  hopelessness  as  to  the  result, 
when  there  appeared  quite  unheralded  a  new  contribution  to 
the  problem. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Francis  Morgan  Nichols,  an 
English  scholar,  best  known  by  his  edition  in  1865  of  Brit- 
ton's  Treatise  on  English  Law,  published  a  volume  of  trans- 
lations from  the  early  letters  of  Erasmus  covering  the  same 
period  as  the  study  of  Richt«r,  i.  e..  to  the  year  1509,     The 

D  Dertdcrlus  ErannniB  ot  Roltontem,  by  Ephritlm  Emerton:  G,  F.  PuRum's  Bona,  K,  Y. 
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translations  were  proceded  by  ii  careful  account  of  the  previ- 
ous editions  and  a  chronological  register  including  the  cor- 
iBspondence  to  1517.  They  were  accompanied  also  by  a 
running  commentary,  the  main  purpose  of  which  was  stjited 
to  be  to  confirm  the  chronological  arrangement.  The  editoi' 
gave  U3  reason  to  expect  a  second  volume  of  translations  in  a 
not  distant  future.  The  appearance  of  this  new  work  led 
naturally  first  to  comparison  of  results  with  those  of  Richter, 
and  the  present  paper  does  not  go  beyond  thi.*  comparison  at 
a  few  of  the  more  important  points. 

To  understand  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  one  must 
have  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  niaterial.  It  is  a  familiar 
fact  that  in  the  Renaissance  period  a  letter  from  a  literary 
authority,  even  from  a  literary  aspirant,  was  thought  of  as 
something  more  than  a  mere  mKiSage  from  one  person  to 
another.  It  wai  a  piece  of  literature,  subject  to  certain  more 
or  less  well-defined  rules  of  composition  and  to  be  treasured 
as  a  precious  possession.  One  would,  then,  suppose  that  it 
would  have  been  the  first  care  of  writers,  collectors,  and  pub- 
lishers of  epistles  to  see  to  it  that  they  were  ao  arranged  as  to 
show  the  meaning  of  their  contents  and  their  own  proper 
sequence  in  time.  That  this  was  not  the  case  is  probably  due 
to  this  very  preponderance  of  the  literary  over  the  practical 
interest.  The  more  one  deals  with  the  letters  of  Erasmus, 
for  example,  the  more  is  this  impressed  upon  one.  True, 
Erasmus  generally  had  something  to  say,  but  in  saying  it  he 
must  needs  wrap  it  in  a  maze  of  language.  Often  this  decora- 
tion is  of  far  more  interest  than  the  main  purpose  of  the  letter, 
just  as  in  the  works  of  his  great  artist  contemporaries  the 
decorative  detail  is  often  more  important  than  the  conven- 
tional subject  of  the  painting.  The  result  was  a  surprising 
indifference  to  chronological  armngemcot.  Ei-asmus  himself 
collected  and  published  many  of  his  letters,  but  he  frankly 
confesses  that  be  changed  them  in  view  of  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations and  that  he  added  dates  many  years  after  they 
were  written.  Later  editors  proceeded  with  the  same  reck- 
le.ssness,  though  obsen'ing  in  the  main  the  order  followed  by 
Erasmus. 

The  culmination  was  reached  in  the  great  edition  of  Le  Clerc 
in  1703-170R.  This  editor  states  with  great  clearness  the 
difficulty  of  his  task.     He  proposes  to  give  the  true  chrono- 
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logical  sotiuence  und  tbus,  at  least  «s  far  as  intentions  go,  is 
an  improvement  on  his  predecessors;  but  he  romplioates  the 
mutter  bj-  presenting  a  twofold  chronological  series.  In  his 
first  part  he  gives  some  1,300  letters,  apparently  in  a  rude 
chronological  order,  but  almost  entirely  without  criticul  sift- 
ing. In  the  second  he  print'*  about  500,  again  attempting  a 
chronological  arrangement,  though  these  letters  cover  the 
same  period  an  the  former  series  and  inchide  130  to  which  he 
does  not  venture  to  assign  any  dates  at  all.  An  enormous 
index  of  inconceivable  futility,  covering  180  folio  pages, 
rather  increases  than  lessens  the  difficulty  of  utilizing  this 
extraordinary  jumble.  In  fact,  this  monumental  editiou  suf- 
fer, like  the  letters  themselves,  from  the  overprominence  of 
the  rhetorical  point  of  view.  It  is,  however,  the  basis  on 
which  all  work  upon  the  Epi.stles  must  chiefly  rest.  Its  one 
merit  is  that  it  brought  togethei'  into  one  publication  all  let- 
ters by  and  to  Ki-asmus  obtainable  at  the  time,  and  the  num- 
l>er  of  such  letters  brought  to  light  since  is  not  I'ery  large. 

In  attempting  to  fix  the  chronological  sequence,  the  aim 
must  of  course  be  to  determine -certain  fixed  points,  and  then 
to  test  other  indications  as  far  as  possible  by  their  agreement 
with  these.  One's  first  instinct  would  be  to  try  the  allusions 
in  the  letters  tiy  their  agreement  with  the  known  facts  of  the 
writer's  life;  but  in  the  case  of  Erasmus  almosteverything  we 
think  we  know  about  his  life  comes  from  the  letters.  We  are 
therefore  at  the  outset  started  on  a  circle  of  arguments  from 
which  we  can  never  quite  escape.  Perhaps  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  this  difficulty  is  seen  in  the  attempts  to  fix  the  birth 
year  of  Erasmus,  an  inquiry  which  Mr.  Nichols  describes  as 
■'not  very  important,"  but  which  is  certainly  of  very  consid- 
eiuble  interest,  since  almost  all  Erasmus's  attempts  to  date 
events  ai-e  expressed  in  terms  of  his  own  age.  Dr.  Richter 
devotes  to  this  question  an  elaborate  appendix,  which  Mr. 
Nichol-t  has  made  the  basis  of  his  own  inquiry  and  the  result 
of  which,  as  setting  the  birth  year  at  1466,  he  accepts.  Our 
concern  is  rather  with  the  method  employed  than  with  the 
actual  value  of  the  result. 

In  examining  the  evidence  for  the  year  of  birth  we  have 
Ideally  but  two  fixed  points— the  day  of  the  month, Octtiber  28, 
and  the  (hiy  of  death,  July  12,  ir>3ii.  Let  us  for  u  nioiuont 
H.  Doc.  TOli,  pt.  1 12 
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follow  the  tracks  of  Dr.  Richtcr  aud  notice  first  his  ovidt-mi' 
from  contpinporaiy  sources.  Of  these  be  cites  nine,  but  otit 
is  a  letter  of  Erawmus  himst'lf  merely  quoted  by  a  contempo- 
rary. Another  is  a  statement  of  Theodore  Beza  written  forty- 
four  years  after  Erasmus'-s  death,  and  hence,  as  Dr.  Richter 
admits,  "no  longer  stiictly  contemporaneous."  Of  the 
remaining  seven,  one  is  a  birthday  poem  inscribed  to  Erasmus 
in  January  or  February,  1517,  and  enumerating  his  writings. 
The  poet  s^waks  of  Erasmus  as  burning  the  midnight  oil 
over  his  Hebrew  studies  after  he  has  completed  his  fiftieth 
year;  but  Era.-imus  him.self  says  a  year  earlier  that  he  is 
studying  Hebrew  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  Dr.  Richter  thinks 
the  poet  friend  had  seen  this  statement  and  simply  brought 
it  up  to  date,  and  that  therefore  the  evidence  is  merely  quoted 
fi-om  Erasmus  and  can  not  lie  culled  evidence  of  a  contempo- 
rary. This  disposiis  of  three  out  of  the  nine  cases.  The  fourth 
is  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone  in  Basel,  erected  by  the 
most  intimate  friends  and  daily  associates  of  the  -scholar. 
They,  if  anyone,  ought  to  have  known  his  age^f,  indeed,  he 
knew  it  himself.  The  inscription  states  that  he  died  July  12, 
1536,  "jam  septuagenarius."'  The  only  meaning  I  can  dis- 
cover for  "septuagenarius"  is  "a  man  of  70  or  more,"  but  Dr. 
Richter  says  it  "durfte"  mean  a  man  in  his  .seventieth  year. 
In  that  case  it  woidd  give  1466  as  the  birth  year,  but  for  this 
usage  Dr.  Richter  gives  no  authority,  and  it  must  be  added 
that  he  employs  the  other  meaning  with  equal  readiness  when 
it  serves  his  turn.  He  also  finds  his  position  strengthened  by 
the  use  of  "jam,"  whereas  this  addition  seems  to  me  to  work 
in  quite  the  opposite  direction  and  to  point  tu  the  year  1466 
as  the  year  of  birth, 

(5)  The  fifth  point  cited  by  Richter  is  a  remark  by  Erasmus's 
biographer  and  intimate  friend,  Beatus  Rhenanus:  "He  lived 
to  bis  seventieth  year,  or  certainly  did  not  live  far  beyond  it." 
Evidently  Beatus  thought  he  had  completed  his  seventieth 
year,  and  if  so,  be  must  have  been  Iwrn  in  1465;  but  Dr.  Rich- 
ter uses  this  passage  for  1466.  Later  on  Beatus  e.xpressly 
states  that  he  does  not  know  the  year  of  birth. 

(6)  Germunus  Brixius,  writing  immediately  after  Erasmus's 
death,  says.  "He  died  at  the  age  of  70,  more  or  less"— that  ij- 
he  was  born  in  Uti.'^i,  or  a  little  earlier  or  later.  It  is  n  plain 
t'onfassion  of  ignorance. 
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(7)  Frederic  Nausea  dedicated  a  poem  to  Erasmus's  memory 
.soon  after  his  death.  He  says:  "  He  labored  no  less  diligently 
as  a  septuagenarius  or  even  much  more  advanced  in  age 
(aetate  multo  proveetior)  than  he  did  as  a  man  in  middle  life." 
Now,  if  he  was  a  septuagenarius  he  must  have  been  born  as 
early  a.s  14G5;  if  much  more  advanced,  still  earlier;  but  Dr. 
Richter  thinks  this  passage  points  by  preference  (vorzugs- 
weise)  to  1466. 

(8)  Amerbach  of  Basel,  Erasnuis's  executor  and  intimate 
friend,  writing  hnmediately  after  his  death,  says,  "He  died 
in  his  seventv-second  year,"  i.  e.,  he  was  born  in  1464. 

(9)  The  contemix>mry  historian,  Paulus  Giovius,  states  that 
Erasmus  died  "  soptuagosimum  excedens  aetatis  annum." 
Here  all  turns  on  the  meaning  of  excedens.  If  it  means 
"coming  out  of"  or  "on  the  way  out  of,"  then  it  might  point 
to  1466.  If  it  means,  as  seems  altogether  probable,  "exceed- 
ing," then  it  points  deurly  to  1465,  and  Giovius  agrees  with 
most  of  his  contemporaries  in  suggesting  a  date  earlier  than 
1466.  Not  one  of  Dr.  Richter's  strictly  contemporary  pas- 
sages, therefore,  can  be  used  for  this  year.  The  burden  of 
them  all  is  for  a  vear  earlier  than  the  one  toward  which, 
according  to  him,  the  majority  of  them  point.  Mr.  Nichols 
rejects  the  whole  of  this  contemporary  evidence  as  lacking  in 
independent  value,  but  it  certainh^  seems  striking  that  men 
as  closely  related  to  Erasmus  as  were  several  of  these  wit- 
nesses  should  have  come  so  near  agreement  as  to  the  comple- 
tion of  his  seventieth  vear  before  his  death. 

There  follow  thirty  passages  selected  from  Erasmus's  own 
writings.  I  have  examined  all  these  and  made  a  tabulation 
of  results.  The  prevailing  impression  is  that  of  uncertainty 
in  Ei'asmus's  own  mind.  In  about  one-third  of  the  cases  this 
uncertainty  is  directly  expressed  by  some  such  phi*ases  as:  "If, 
indeed,  I  am  now  in  my  fifty-first  year,"  "I  am  now  52  or  at 
the  most  53  years  of  age,"  "I  am  now  not  far  from  60,"  "I 
believe  1  am  now  of  the  same  age  as  Cicero  was  when  he  died." 
In  many  more  cases  the  uncertainty  is  suggested  by  the  use 
of  round  numbers:  "1  am  not  yet  40,"  "I  have  passed  my 
fiftieth  year,"  "I  am  a  quinquegenarius,"  ''pene  septuagesi- 
mum,"  ''prope  septuagesimum,"  "ferme  quadragenarius." 
In  but  few  cases  have  we  direct  statt^ments,  and  in  most  of 
these  there  is  some  (question  as  to  the  date  of  the  writings  in 
which  they  occur. 
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Let  us  notice  a  few  illiititiutiunH  of  the  difficulty  of  tlrawiiig 
any  uflrtain  coiiclusioiifi.  In  aprofwewritton,  aceordiiiff  toDr. 
Richter,  in  1515  (though  he  gives  equally  cogent  reasons  for 
1616),  Erasmus  says:  "  I  am  now,  in  my  forty-ninth  year, 
going  hack  to  the  study  of  Hebrew."  In  a  second  edition  he 
says:  "I  am  now,  in  my  tifty-thini  year,  going  back  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew."  Evidently  Erasmu:^,  or  whoever  prepared 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition,  wished  to  indicate  that  four 
years  liad  passed  since  the  first,  and  was  not  at  all  troubled 
by  the  implication  that  Erasmus  had  been  at  any  time  these 
four  years  going  back  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  aw  a  new  occu- 
pation. Dr.  Richter,  having  c<invinecd  Jiunsi^lf  that  the  first 
edition  was  in  1515  and  in  the  forty-ninth  j'ear  of  ErusmuH^H 
age,  then  uses  all  bis  ingenuity  to  show  that  the  second  edition 
may  have  been  lat<'  in  1518,  and  so  in  the  very  beginning  of 
his  fifty-thinl  year,  and  hence  that  lie  was  l)orn  in  14(lt!. 
Perhaps  he  was,  but  this  is  not  very  cogent  proof. 

Erasmus  writes,  under  a  date  which  Richter  assumes  to  be 
correct  (April  17, 151!'):  *'  I  left  Devent«r  when  1  was  14  years 
old."  He  states  also  that  the  Devent«r  bridge  was  not  yet 
built.  Dr.  Richter  offers  evidence,  which  we  need  not  ques- 
tion, that  this  bridge  was  building  from  August  1,  1481  to 
March  16,  1482.  Now,  if  Emsmns  left  tiefore  his  birthday. 
October  28, 1481,  and  was  14  years  old,  he  must  have  been  tM>rn 
in  1466.  But  why  might  he  not  have  left  Dcventer  a  year 
earlier,  in  1480'j  Richterxays  twcause  he  saw  Rudolf  Agricola 
there  in  Septemlier,  14Hil;  but  this  date  is  not  precisely  fixed 
and  he  gives  no  reason  why  the  lad  may  not  have  left  before 
his  birthday,  Oetolier  :38,  of  that  year,  I  liave  dwelt  upon  this 
matter  of  the  birthyear  beaiuac  it  gives  the  best  op|K>rtunity 
to  test  the  method  of  our  editors  on  a  lai^e  scale. 

Coming  now  to  the  chronology  of  the  letters  themselves, 
we  have  to  seek  for  some  principle  of  arrangement.     Obvi 
ously  the  best  principle  would  be  to  tit  the  letters  into  tb' 
several  stages  of  the  writer's  life;  and  thi.s  is  what  all  thr 
of  our  editors  have  tried  to  do.     Unhappily  the  limits  of  th 
vaiious  stages — the  life  in  the  monaster}'  at  Steyn,  the  reside 
with  the  bishop  of  Cambrai,  the  years  at  Paris,  the  numer 
trips  to  the  Low  Countries,  the  first  visit  to  England, 
especially  the  details  of  the  interval  between  thi.i  visit  iind 
Italian   journey — are  all  to  be  determined,  if  at  all,  ch 
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from  till!  testimouy  of  tli«  lettefs.  So  the  viuious  circ.lp.  Is 
always  threatenitig.  For  exauiplp.  Richter's  first  group  is  a 
bundle  of  letters  hetweeu  Era.iiiiUH  and  his  towneman,  Cor- 
netiiii^  of  trouda.  These  letters  appear  to  huve  been  written 
diirin'f  the  residence  at  Steyn,  which  we  will  OHsume  for  the 
moment  extended  from  148;i  t«  14H3.  Richter  places  the 
whole  jfroiip  after  l+i'l.  because  in  one  of  the  letters — his 
No,  11 — Knisnuis  mentions  the  worku  of  a  certain  Barthol- 
emew  of  Colofjne  as  being  in  hbt  hands.  These  writings  are 
known  to  have  I)een  published  in  14itl,  but  why  may  they 
not  liave  come  into  Erasmus's  hands  in  manuscript!  He  refers 
frequently  to  nmnuscr'pt  works  as  circulating  among  the 
friends  of  learning,  and,  in  spite  of  his  lat*r  complaints,  it  is 
evident  that  Sb-yn  was  fairly  well  off  in  literary  equipment 
On  this  slight  hit  of  evidence  Richt«^r  groups  these  fifteen  let- 
ters in  the  last  two  years  of  the  St*'yn  period. 

Mr.  Nichols  pays  no  attention  to  thia  clue,  but  enlarges 
upon  a  reference  in  this  same  letter  (No.  11)  to  an  oratiolugu- 
bris  which  Erasmus  has  written  and  which  Mr.  Nichols  thinks 
may  refer  to  a  funeral  discourse  for  a  lady  who  died  four  or 
five  years  earlier.  In  this  case  the  letter  was  undoubteiJly 
written  soon  after  the  event,  and  thus  Richter's  whole  scheme 
for  this  group  is  thrown  out  of  gear.  As  to  the  succession 
of  letters  within  this  group,  there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of 
agreement..  The  only  really  safe  guide  is  such  u  verbal  refer- 
ence to  something  in  another  letter  as  will  ^hnw  that  the  one 
in  hand  in  a  reply  to  it.  But  nuch  verlw!  references  an'  rare. 
Let  us  follow  Riehtei's  pnicesM  in  regard  to  those  of  this  lii-st 
gi-oup,  Iwginning  witti  his  cp.  H,  since  he  uses  this  to  fix  the 
phice  of  the  whole  group.  We  have  seen  why  he  places  this 
letter  after  1491,  He  places  it  before  1493  because  he  thinks 
it  was  written  at  Steyn,  and  that  Ei^asmus  left  there  late  in 
1493.  For  this  latter  conclusion  ho  gives  the  following  evi- 
dence: (1)  In  the  famous  lethT  to  Prior  Servatius  of  Steyn, 
written  perhaps  thirty  years  after  his  entrance  to  the  mon- 
astery, Erasrims.  speaking  of  his  year  of  probation,  says: 
"Absurdl  As  if  any  one  could  ask  of  a  boy  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  etc.,"  i,  e.,  his  year  of  pi-obation  was  his  seventeenth, 
but  of  course  was  not  likely  to  be  exactly  conterminous  with 
it.  On  Richter's  supposition  as  to  his  birth,  therefoi-e,  he 
entered  Ihc  monasterv  somewhere  about  hi.•^  .lixt^'enth  birth- 
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iliiy,  or  ill  1482  rather  than  14S3.  (2)  Then  we  have  a  notii'P 
by  a  contemporary  (Reyiier  Snoy)  that  William  Hprraanu 
lived  with  Erasmus  at  Steyn  about  ten  yeai-s,  hut  this  obvi- 
ously does  not  limit  the  residence  of  EnLsmus  himself  to  this 
time.  Dr.  Richter  thinks  that  because  this  Snoy  edited, 
twenty  years  later,  poems  of  Erasmus  which  had  l»een  kept 
at  Steyn.  thoi-efore  he  "must  have  t>eeii  very  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  this  monastery."  Of  course,  if 
Erasmus  entered  in  1483  and  lived  at  St^'vu  ten  years  he  must 
have  left  in  14'J3. 

Dr.  Richter  seeks  to  further  strengthen  his  ease  by  two 
undated  letters  of  William  Hermann  himself.  In  one  of  tbeae 
to  James  Rattus,  the  writxT  introduces  himself  by  referring  to 
Erasmus's  frequent  commendation  of  Battue  to  him  '"et  in 
familiari  colloquio  et  abseus."  By  translating  absens  "since 
he  left  here,"  both  Richt^^r  and  N'ichoii*  show  that  Erasmus 
must  have  left  Steyu  before  this  letter  was  written.  Certain 
events  which  may  be  referred  to  in  the  letfeT  suggest  that  it 
was  written  after  October,  149:2.  The  second  letter  of  Wil- 
liam was  evidently  written  after  tlie  first,  because  he 
here  speaks  of  Battus  as  a  friend  of  long  .-jtanding.  It  16 
addressed  to  the  tutor  of  a  prince  who  Iwcanie  of  age  in  July, 
14tt4,  and  since  it  contains  advice  on  the  education  of  a  prince, 
Dr.  Ricliter  thinks  it  must  have  been  written  before  that  date. 
It  clearly  refers  to  Era^mtut  as  having  left  Steyn;  hence  Rich- 
ter  concludes  that  he  nuist  have  left  Iwfore  July,  141)4,  i.  i 
he  left  somewhere  between  October,  14H2  and  July.  1494,  a 
range  of  nearly  two  years  even  on  this  rather  tenuous  cvi- 
dence.  By  this  process  of  gt'nerons  guesswork  we  get  a  date 
for  ep.  11  iK-tween  14!ll  and  1493.  The  lett«T  is  addressed  to 
Cornelius  Goudanu.-<  and  assumes  a  previous  lett«'r  from  Cor- 
nelius asking  Enismus  to  send  him  some  writing.  Erasmus 
sends  him  among  other  things  an  oratio  lugubris.  Ep.  10  is 
also  to  Cornelius.  In  it  Ei-asmus  mentions  an  oratio  which 
Cornelius  had  asked  for  aud  which  ht!  has  now  tinished,  and 
Richter.  assuming  this  to  I»e  the  oratio  lugubris  in  11  places 
10  earlier.  There  is  no  reason  for  this  assumption  beyond 
the  mere  mention  of  an  oratio.  Ep.  1^,  also  to  Cornelius,  is 
placed  after  11  because  of  a  mention  of  William  Hermann, 
but  the  reference  is  of  tho  vaguest  and  lias  no  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  sequence.     Ep.  13  is  it  reply  of  Cornelius  to 
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till',  extravagant  praisi-s  of  Eiiisuius.  Init  is  iu  such  vague  U^mis 
that  it  mig-ht  as  well  Ik-  a  rpply  to  any  otlnT  lctt<M-  a«  to  lii. 
Ep.  14  is  a  mass  of  fulsome  compUmpiit  from  Ei-asmus  to 
Cornpliiis.  He  mentions  some  writings  of  Cornelius  whicli 
he  undertakes  to  keep  safely,  andlicnce  Richt<!r  concludes  that 
this  lettt^r  must  have  been  written  at  Steyn.  since  Erasmus 
could  hanlly  have  promised  to  keeji  papers  safe  while  on  his 
travels.  Ep.  15.  also  to  Cornelius,  makes  references  of  such 
a  nature  that  Mr.  Nichols  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  here  another  Cornelius,  an  idea  which  dties  not  occur  to 
Dr.  Riohter,  and  which  is  certainly  not  helpful  on  the  ques- 
tion of  arrangement. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  letters  of  this  group  before  10.  we  find 
an  obvious  sequence  in  8  and  9.  Ep.  5  is  plainly  an  answer 
to  4,  but  Nichols  separates  them  by  putting  8  and  H  between; 
f>  and  T  are  reversed  in  his  order.  Ep,  3  is  assumed  to 
be  the  letter  referred  to  in  4.  ns  that  which  Erasmus  has 
"already  answered  sufiiciently."  but.  as  Nichols  remarks,  it 
can  not  be  precise!}'  placed  and  might  be  anywhere  in  the  list. 
Ep.  1,  Cornelius  to  Erasmus,  is  assumed  by  Richtcr  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  correspondence  In-cause  it  it-fers  to  a  literary 
gift  of  Ei-usnms  to  which  the  writer  now  ivsponds.  Nichols, 
on  the  other  hand,  places  this  epistle  fifth  on  his  list  and  witli 
quite  equal  cogency  shows  that  1^  is  probably  the  first  letter 
presened  of  this  correspondence.     Ep.  2  is  a  reply  to  1. 

This  examination  shows  us  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on 
which  tlje  whole  ])roof  of  sequence  within  groups  must  neces- 
sarily rest.  It  is  so  vague  that  every  pei-son  dealing  with  it 
may  come  to  his  own  conclusions.  Of  14  sequences  in  this 
group  our  two  editors  agree  upon  three,  and  this  proportion 
holds  throughout  the  two  registers. 

A  similar  line  of  criticism  niay  be  applied  to  another  group 
of  nine  letters,  the  second  in  Richter,  the  first  in  Michols,  atl- 
dressed  to  Servatius,  a  fellow-monk,  and  afterward  prior  of 
Steyn.  Both  editors  agree  in  placing  five  of  these  letters 
during  the  residence  at  Steyn  and  in  describing  them  as  mere 
rhetorical  exercises,  Richter  sets  the  other  four  immediately 
after  the  monastery  time,  but  Nichols  includes  these  also  as 
written  before  the  departure.  As  t*)  sequence,  there  are  two 
cases  of  agreement  out  of  a  jKJSsible  eight.  My  own  impres- 
sion is  that  these  letters  belong  together,  either  all  during  or 
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all  soon  after  the  residence  at  Steyn.  If  we  follow  Nichols's 
order  there  is  a  certain  progression  of  ideas  from  inordinate 
grief  at  the  stmined  relations  hetween  the  friends  to  an 
almost  spiteful  tone  of  reproach  hy  Erasmus  because  Servii- 
tius  will  not  turn,  as  he  himself  has  done,  to  pure  literature. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  by  the  way,  as  bearing  ujwn  Ei-asmus's 
later  complaints  of  the  monastery,  that  he  refers  to  Serva- 
tius  at  Steyn  its  "having  all  the  convenienees  of  study  at 
command"  and  lacking  only  the  necessary  diligence  to  make 
himself  a  famous  scholar.  Richter  gives  no  sufiicient  reasons 
for  his  division  of  this  group  into  two.  The  first  of  the  so- 
called  monastery  group  and  the  first  of  those  after  the  alleged 
departure  are  almost  identical  in  tone  and  subject. 

On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  here  to  do  my  own  guessing 
and  to  place  the  whole  group  soon  after  the  departure  from 
Steyn.  The  strain  of  ill  humor,  partially  covered  by  protes- 
tations of  affection,  uiay  thus  be  explained  on  the  grounds  of 
Servatius's  annoyance  at  Erasmus's  defection  from  principle 
in  leaving  the  monastery,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe 
that  in  the  first  not  altogether  happy  experiences  of  Uio  world 
Erasmus  may  well  Iiave  regretted  the  calm  and  pleasant  com- 
panionship of  the  life  he  had  put  behind  him.  We  have  to 
rememlMjr.  too,  that  this  is  the  same  Prior  Servatius  to  whom, 
perhaps  twenty  years  later,  he  wrote  the  letter  which  has 
served  all  biographers  as  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
for  his  early  life.  Mr.  Nichols,  with  some  hesitation,  accepts 
this  letter  as  genuine,  and  1  confess  I  can  not  help  connecting 
it  with  this  earlier  epistle  as,  in  a  way,  a  continuation  of  the 
Erasmian  apology  for  deserting  religion  for  letters. 

One  other  monumental  epistle  I  mention,  to  show  how  the 
Erasmian  legend  is  gradually  being  encroached  upon.  Thit 
is  the  well-known  letter  to  an  alleged  papa)  secretary,  om 
Lambcrtus  Grunnius.  in  which  Erasmus  defends  his  course  ti 
leaving  the  monastery  and  begs  for  a  papal  absolution.  Si>ec 
ulations  as  to  its  chronological  position  have  ranged  veri 
widely.  It  might  belong  almost  anywhere  within  twenty  year, 
after  1509.  It  gives,  under  the  form  of  a  fiction,  an  accountof 
the  writer's  early  life  and  struggles,  which  almost  all  the  biog. 
raphere  have  accepted,  though  with  various  degrees  of  hesita, 
tion,  as  authentic  history.  It  is  now  some  twenty-five  yearw 
since  Dr.  W.  Vischer,  of  Basel,  brought  to  light  certain  docu- 
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tnents  which  led  hiui  to  conclude  that  this  letter  may  have 
been  a  deliberato  fahrication  on  the  part  of  Emsmus  to  cover 
up  his  tracks  in  a  negotiation  which  he  desired  to  keep  as 
secret  as  possible.  Mr.  Nichols  not  only  accepts  this  conclu- 
sion, butadds  the  strong  supposition  that  the  person  to  whom 
the  letter  is  addressed  is  also  a  fictitious  personage,  a  pure  in- 
vention of  Erasmus,  and  this  of  course  carries  with  it  the 
lusumption  that  the  reply  of  Grunnius,  appended  to  the  letter, 
is  a  fabrication  as  well. 

One  other  illustration  of  chronologii«l  ditUcutties:  In  try- 
ing to  fix  the  limitt)  of  Erasmus's  first  visit  to  England  our 
editors  differ  rather  widely,  ttichter  would  make  the  visit 
extend  from  the  spring  of  1499  to  the  spring  of  1500.  Nichols 
would  limit  it  to  the  few  months  between  the  summer  of  1499 
and  January  37,  150<).  Richt^-r  gets  his  date  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trip  by  referring  to  a  letter  of  Erasmus  to  one 
Arnold,  in  which  he  says  that  he  had  intended  to  go  to  Italy 
"hoc  anno,"  to  spend  a  few  months  in  Rologna,  and  then  go 
on  to  Rome  in  the  "jubilee  year"  (loOC).  The  letter  would 
therefore  be  written  in  1499  and,  connecting  the  giving  up  of 
the  Italian  journey  with  the  visit  to  England,  we  should  place 
this  in  that  year.  The  conclusion  may  be  sound,  but  Mr. 
Nichols  pays  no  attention  to  the  point  and  dates  the  letter 
May,  1498.  In  the  older  editions  it  appears  under  various 
dates,  so  that  we  have  here  a  choice  ranging  from  1489  to 
149S.  Then,  in  another  letter,  addressed  to  Robert  Fisher  in 
Italy  and  dat<>(l  December,  1499,  Erasmus  says  that  when  he 
was  all  ready  to  go  to  Italy  he  was  carried  off  to  England  by 
young  Lord  Mountjoy.  Now,  putting  these  two  letters 
together,  Kicht^'r  guesses  at  early  spring  as  the  time  of  Eras- 
mus's departure  for  England.  The  connection  is  not  obvious 
and  is  not  noticed  by  Nichols. 

As  to  the  return  from  England,  this  would  seem  to  be  fixed 
by  one  of  the  few  precise  datings  by  Erasmus  himself.  He 
says  in  a  letter  to  his  patroness,  the  Princess  Anna  of  Veere, 
that  as  he  writes  it  occurs  to  liim  that  the  day  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  misfortune  at  Dover  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  England.  This  letter  is  dated  January  27, 1500,  but 
by  correcting  the  prolmble  error  of  an  Easter  dating  we  easily 
get  1501,  and  this  would  fix  the  end  of  the  English  visit  almost 
certaJnly  at  January  27, 1500.     Curiously  enough,  Dr.  Richter, 


wliilr  mention ing  tbosi;  fiu^ts,  fails  to  ninni-ct  tluni.  iiti<l  ■-i> 
pi'ulung.t  tlie  viMt  into  the  iitpring,  pcHmps  till  Marcli.  lu<Nl. 
■The.se  are  specimens  of  the  process  by  which  the  authors  of 
the  mo»t  noteworthy  of  reeent  Ktti'iiipts  to  fix  the  chronology 
of  the  Erasmus  letters  have  sought  tii  cstablisli  their  results*. 
They  display  a  great  deal  of  more  or  less  clever  guessing. 
They  have  sucx-eeded  in  making  at  least  an  improvement  upon 
the  prevailing  chaos,  hut  I  can  not  fee!  that  they  have  settled 
the  question  in  any  decisive  way.  After  all,  the  chronology  of 
Mr.  Nichols  is  not  that  of  Dr.  Richtcr  in  its  earlier,  nor  that 
of  Dr.  Reich  in  its  later,  part.  All  of  these  attempts  suffer 
from  the  common  fault  that  the  data  on  which  they  rest  are 
fragmentary  and  indecisive.  The  numl>er  of  fixed  points  as 
to  which  one  can  say  "Thus  it  must  have  been  and  not  other- 
wise" is  too  small  to  Justify  certain  conclusions.  Such  evi- 
dence is  conclusive  for  the  historian  only  when  it  is  plainly 
cumulative  in  character.  Sometimes  in  an  historical  inquiry 
we  can  go  on  from  one  not  altogether  satisfactory  bit  of  evi- 
dence to  another  until  finally  we  reach  a  point  where  we  are 
able  to  say,  "Flitting  all  these  uncertainties  together,  we  have 
gained  that  degree  of  probability  which  in  human  affairs  we 
call  certainty," 

In  the  present  inquiry  this  is  not  the  case.  This  multitude 
of  conjectures  do  not  so  much  corrolwrate  as  ttalance  each 
other.  They  produce  a  kind  of  equilibrium,  which  at  best  is 
far  from  stable.  A  slight  shifting  of  the  foundations  may  at 
any  moment  endanger  the  safety  of  the  whole  structure.  Tlie 
future  historian  of  Erasmus  has  still  to  make  his  own  conibi 
nations,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  b< 
any  more  trustworthy  than  either  of  these  honest  attempts 
It  may  prove  the  safer  way  to  accept  one  or  the  other  of  thes 
schemes  with  all  its  iinperfoctions  and  go  on  from  that. 
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The  first  year  of  a  now  cpntiiry  has  rolled  sway  since 
together  at  the  University  of  Michigan  we  listened  to  the 
tidings  that  Mose**  Coit  Tyler  was  gone"  Then  already,  in 
woi-ds  than  which  none  could  be  more  tender  and  adequate, 
our  grief  was  given  utterance  by  his  old  friend  and  leader 
who  announced  to  us  his  death."  You  youraelves  in  formal 
n'solution  jMiid  reveri'nt  tribute  to  his  worth;  and  the  snows 
of  another  winter  now  lie  deep  on  the  palm  wreath  which  you 
laid  u[K>n  his  grave. 

And  yet — let  us  not  turn  from  that  quiet  grave  on  the  hill- 
crest  without  some  effort  to  set  down  in  more  deliberate  words 
the  meaning  of  his  life.  I  shall  not  claim  for  it  many  minutes 
of  this  busy  session.  Since  pledging  myself  to  this  task  I 
have  alao  undertaken,  at  the  wish  of  his  familj',  to  compile 
that  more  elaborate  memorial  which  we  hoped  from  a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  householil;  and  much  which  I  might  else  have 
wieht'd  U>  put  on  record  here  may  better  wait  for  that.  I 
hope  you  will  not  count  it  amiss  if  here  and  now  I  take  occa- 
sion to  ask  your  help  in  this  my  larger  enterprise.  Some  of 
you  have  known  him  longer  than  I;  a  few  perhaps  even  bet- 
ter. Will  you  not  help  me  by  any  suggestion  which  can  make 
that  memorial  more  worthy;  and,  above  all,  by  the  sharing  of 
anything  of  his  own.  written  or  spoken,  which  might  else 
escape  my  knowledge*  The  matter  ia  not  pressing,  for  his 
rich  journals  and  corresptmdonce,  out  of  which,  I  trust,  the 
story  will  mainly  l>e  woven,  ai*e  by  his  will  left  under  seal  till 
at  least  hve  years  are  gone;  yet  1  should  be  glad  befotv  that, 
and  the  sooner  the  betUfr,  to  work  up  all  I  can  Hud  outeide. 

I  but  mention  now,  in  passing,  the  episodes  of  his  simple 
life— his  New  England  birth,  at  (iriswold,  in  eastern  Con 
necticut,  on  a  summer  day  of   1S35;  his  migratory  childhood, 
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.sujuuriiiiig  with  his  pmontu,  now  in  central  New  York,  now 
ut  une  or  another  village  of  southern  Michigan,  till,  in  the 
middle  forties,  they  hi^ought  up  at  Detroit;  his  school  days 
,  thereand  hiscoUegeyearsatAnn  Arborandat  Yalt'i  the  aeui- 
inary  daysatNow Haven  and  Andover;  his  brief  career  (185ft- 
m62)  as  H  Congregational  pastor  at  Owego,  on  the  Su8que- 
hanna,  and Poughkeepsie.  on  the  Hudson;  the  breaking  health 
and  broadening  views  which  drove  him  from  the  ministry, 
and  the  fresh,  new  life  of  out-of-doors  and  exercise,  with  the 
revelation  of  "  muscular  Christianity  "  which  it  brought;  his 
mission  to  England,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  to  preach 
this  new  gospel  of  health;  his  fruitful  stay  there  (ISRS-ISOS) 
as  lecturer  and  writer,  and  the  new  life  of  the  pen  which 
opened  tor  him  through  his  correspondence  with  American 
journals;  his  home-coming  and  his  career  ujxiu  the  let^'ture 
platform;  the  call  to  a  professorship  of  liteniture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  the  long  years  of  service  there 
(1867-1881)  broken  only  by  his  editorial  year  in  clrni^e  of  the 
Christian  Union  (1873-74)  during  the  famous  trial  of  Mr. 
Beecher;  the  long  home  stretch  of  twenty  years  (1881-1900) 
as  professor  of  American  history  at  Cornell. 

Let  me  rather  iisk,  with  you,  What  has  it  all  been  worth  to 
us,  this  life  of  toil  with  voice  and  pen?     Of  the  former,  hi« 
work  as  public  lecturer  and  as  teacher — though  it  was  on  the 
platform  I  first  saw  and  began  to  love  him,  and  though  fot 
years  I  have  been  bis  colleague  and  an  observer  of  his  meth 
ods— I  hesitate  aa  yet  to  speak.     Our  common  feUow-teacher 
Professor  Jenks,  who  was  his    pupil  at   the   University  o' 
Michigan,  has  in  a  capital  sketch  put  on  record  his  own  mem 
ories."     "Few  students,"  he  writes,  "who  had  the  good  for 
tune  to  elect  work  with  him     *     "     *     will  ever  forget  hi 
courteous  manner,  his  exquisite  diction,  his  keen  apprectatio 
of   literary  style,  his  gift  of  humorous  critical   eommeni 
*     "     "     His   students  felt  that  he  required  exactness  an 
tinish  in  their  work,  and  all  shrank  from  the  silent  reproof  ( 
his  manner  when  slovenly,  inaccurate  work  was  presentei 
Precision,  accuracy,  truth,   he  demanded  fi-om  himself,  ar 
he  expected  them,  so  far  as  immaturity  would  permit  it,  fro 
his  student**,"     "     •     ■     Yet.  "while  he  might  he  rigid 
his  just  demands  for  faithful nej4s,  he  was  no  les^  apprctuati^ 
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iiikI  geiRToufi  in  his  recognition  of  good  work  faithfully  dmu-. 
Many  u  student  <!un  rcmll  a  word  of  praise,  disoriminatiugly 
given,  which  he  has  felt  as  a  rttunulus  for  niuDy  years  there- 
after." 

Of  tljc  published  fruits  of  his  jien  the  tah*  is  not  long. 
Bi.'sidcs  uni'arly  bixikli-tor  twoon  physical  culture"  and  those 
old  lett^Ts  from  across  the  sea,  a  few  of  wliich  were  not  long 
^o  gathered  into  a  volume  as  (rlimpses  of  England,*  together 
with  one  or  two  tables  which,  like  his  revision  of  Moriey's 
English  Lit«rature''  or  his  little  memorial  of  Edgar  Aj^ar,** 
were  mei-e  incidents  to  his  life  as  teacher  or  as  citizen,  his 
life  work  as  a  writer  simis  itself  up  almost  wholly  in  his  his- 
tory of  American  literature.  That  the  volumes  devoted  to 
the  colonial  period  busied  hiui  during  almost  the  whole  of  his 
stay  at  Michigan.'  and  that  it  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  his 
long  career  at  Cornell  that  there  appeared  those  on  t!ie  liter- 
ary history  of  the  Revolution.-^  anticipated  slightly  by  the 
little  volume  on  Berkeley,  Dwight,  and  Barlow,"  which  is  but 
a  detached  part  of  the  same  great  work,  1  can  hardly  need  to 
tell  yon.  More  novel,  doubtless,  might  be  what  1  could  tell 
of  the  cost  of  the  work  to  its  author— of  the  endless  pains- 
taking, the  relentless  thoroughness,  the  exacting  fastidious- 
ness; or  of  the  devotion  and  the  system  wliich  alone  made  it 
possible,  in  spite  of  academic  interruptions  and  never  too  cer- 
tain health,  to  accomplish  so  much— of  the  hon,se-top  study 
and  the  unbroken  morning  hours  (close  friend  though  I  have 
been,  I  confess  to  never  having  disturbed  him  in  the  morning 
and  to  having  entered  the  study  only  since  his  death),  of  the 
classification,  topical  and  alphabetic,  minute  to  a  degree  which 
would  make  most  of  you  smile. 

But  "the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  and  we 
may  perhaps  better  ask.  now  that  the  years  have  begun  to 
teut  the  outcome,  whether  all  this  zeal  may  not  have  failed  of 
its  mark,  or  perhaps  have  overshot  it.  On  such  a  point  my 
studies  have  given  me  small  right  to  pronounce;  but  happily 
one  whose  compotenee  none  will  question,  a  student  like 
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self  of  both  our  literature  and  our  history,  Professor  Trent, 
has  lately  weijjhed  it  for  us  in  h  study  notalile  alike  for  its 
cbami  and  for  itw  keen  though  sympathetic  insight."  To  the 
industry  and  learning  of  Professor  Tyler  he  gives  unstinted 
praise.  He  notes,  indeed,  as  others  have  done,  the  startling 
generosity  with  which  the  historian  of  American  literature 
welcomes  to  his  pages  unknown  names  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
much  that  hardly  passes  mediocrity;  but  he  admits  thatwtere 
he  came  to  scoff  he  has  more  than  once  remained  to  pray,  and 
is  fain  at  last  to  find  the  chief  value  of  the  masterpiece  in 
precisely  this  abounding  sympathy  and  this  scholarly  inclu- 
siveness.  He  does  not  fail,  indeed,  to  see  what  he  deems 
moi-e  real  faults— a  certain  over-elaboration,  a  sometimes  irri- 
tating fat'etiousness,  a  tendency  to  lapse  into  that  half-pIayful, 
half-pretentious  trifling  which  his  own  generation,  once  so 
prone  to  it,  called  ''lucubration;"  yet  these  he  counts  but 
petty  flaws  in  the  "true  man  and  admirable  writer"  whose 
clear  and  i-eadable  style,  whose  acumen,  whose  sound  canons 
of  esthetic  criticism,  whose  tastes,  "sturdy  and  healthy,  yet 
by  no  means  lacking  in  delicacy,"  whose  wide  culture  and 
thorough  independence,  he  eloquently  sets  forth.  Surely  such 
achievement  was  worth  even  such  effort. 

In  the  American  Literature,  I  said,  his  work  as  a  writer  sums 
itself  almost  wholly  up.  Yet  not  quite.  We  have  at  least  the 
Patrick-  Henry*  to  show  us  witli  how  subtle  and  how  sure  a 
pen  he  could  dfal  with  political  history  as  well,  and  t^i  deepen 
our  grief  at  the  loss  of  that  biographical  history  of  American 
stat«smauship  in  the  ninet*?eiith  century  on  which  he  was  busy 
when  death  came.  It  must  have  been  far  advanced;  for,  on 
my  last  ti'amp  with  him,  a  fortnight  or  so  before  the  final  ill- 
ness, he  told  me  with  gusto  of  sundry  things  he  had  learned 
while  at  work  upon  the  Sumner,  and  1  certainly  gathered  that 
this  study,  with  earlier  ones,  was  at  least  provisionally  com- 
plete. It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  before  hif*  going 
he  saw  to  it  himself  that  all  such  paj>ers  were  destroyed.  Of 
this  book  (as  of  those  further  chapters  of  the  American  Lit' 
erature,  for  which  some  have  hoped)  nought  will  ever  see  the 
light.  A  single  article,  seemingly  left  in  readiness  for  the 
lipress,  may  be  sent  to  the  printei";  hut  that  is  all. 

Yet  let  me  not  limitto  this  lost  hook  and  to  his  Patrick  Honrv 
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his  work  atiH  historian.  Not  less  thau  Uie^o  the  Amevicao  Lit- 
eraturn  is  history — the  history  not  of  an  art  hut  of  a  society. 
Not  only  is  it  everywhere  suffused  with  a  clear  consciousness 
of  thesocial  and  institutional  life  underlying  Ameriwtn  thought 
and  letters,  and  i-adiaiit  with  many  a  flash  of  insight  into  this 
world  of  affairs,  but  it  is  itself  a  study  not  of  style  but  of 
life.  Even  Ui  Professor  Trent  the  main  impression  left  by  it, 
and  that  which  its  author  wished  to  leave,  is  of  democracy's 
j)art  in  American  life  and  culture.  To  Moses  Coit  Tyler  his- 
tory waK  not  |mst  politics  more  than  past  literature:  either 
ha<l  for  him  interest  and  worth  only  as  key  to  that  life  and 
growth  of  wliich  ea«'h  is  but  an  utterance.  Before  he  began 
his  sU^ry  of  our  literature  he  had  planned,  as  lie  told  me,  to 
write  a  history  of  the  American  people.  What  he  did  write 
was  hut  a  part  of  it 

To  a  free  people — like  our  own  and  that  of  our  free  mother- 
land across  the  sea — it  is  hut  natural  to  exalt  into  the  foremost 
place  the  role  of  the  citizen  and  that  history  which  aeema  to 
fit  him  most  directly  for  his  tasks;  and  justly  ha^  been  pointed 
out  the  worth  to  him  who  writes  it  of  some  personal  share  in 
politics  or  government.  Yet,  after  all,  that  with  which  poli- 
tics ha«  to  do  is  the  fonn  of  life,  not  its  substance.  To  him 
who  will  sound  that  deeper  current  which  is  history's  best 
tlieme  no  symimthetic  touch  with  life  but  has  its  worth;  and 
much  wmsjiired  to  fit  Moses  Coit  Tyler  for  his  work.  His 
Eastern  birth  and  Western  rearing,  the  Puritan  traditions  and 
convictions  which  sha^ied  his  earlier  life,  and  the  humanizing 
studies,  the  wider  acquaintance,  the  freer  air  of  the  lecture 
field  and  of  travel  which  gave  breadth  and  color  to  his  later, 
his  experiences  as  a  Congregational  pastor  and  the  widely  dif- 
fering environment  whose  influence  long  after  ripened  in  his 
entrance  as  deacon  and  as  prie^^t  into  the  Episcopal  clergy,  all 
these,  aye,  even  the  accident  of  name  which  cousined  him  to 
the  Virginia  Tylers,  had  their  sliare  in  the  making  of  that 
histoiian  whose  catholic  sympathy  was  sensitive  to  every  hope- 
ful stirring  of  purpose  or  of  taste  in  sunt  or  sinner.  Whig  or 
Tory,  Calvinist  or  Anglican,  Yankee  or  Southron— who  could 
without  suspicion  of  prepossession  or  of  malice  reveal  to  us  the 
numbers,  the  worth,  the  sound  thinking,  and  the  lofty  aims 
of  the  American  Loyalists  or  lay  bare  the  inixtuiv  of  charac- 
ter and  of  motive  in  the  Fathers  of  the  Hepuldic. 
H.  Doc.  7U2,  pt.  i 13 
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Yet,  at  the  heart  of  all,  tlic  measure  of  the  historian  is  the 
man.  Insight  is  less  the  daughter  of  experience  than  of  sym- 
I>athy.  There  is  no  royal  school  for  the  study  of  human 
nature.  Even  those  circumstances  which  did  so  much  for  the 
training  of  Moses  Coit  Tyler  were  less  his  fate  than  his  choice. 
To  know  the  real  secret  of  his  work  one  must  know  himself. 

But  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  writer  mirrors  himself  in  his 
work.  And  if  this  }>e  so,  as  men  long  have  held,  in  that  self- 
expression  which  is  literature,  doubly  is  it  so  in  that  inter- 
pretation of  others  which  is  h  istory.  No  matter  how  thorough 
the  historian's  research,  how  searching  and  conscientious  his 
criticism,  how  scrupulously  ohjective  his  narration,  none  the 
less  surely  he  reveals  himself.  To  divine  a  Shakespeare  from 
a  Hamlet  or  a  Prince  Hal  is  not  easy;  but  it  is  because  we 
can  not  know  the  ideal  after  which  he  shai>ed  them.  The 
historian's  drama  must  lie  real:  true  not  to  life  only,  but 
to  life  that  has  been  lived;  true  in  all  its  proportions  and 
perspective;  true  to  feeling,  to  motive,  to  character,  to  all  the 
complex  reality  of  life.  Against  that  background  of  reality, 
shadowed  in  outline  by  the  very  light  he  bears,  the  his- 
torian stands  himself  revealed:  revealed  by  the  choice  and 
lloiits  of  his  theme,  revealed  by  the  selection  and  the  testing 
of  his  materials,  revealed  by  his  conception  of  men  and  of 
events,  revealed  by  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  treatment — 
seeing  no  more  than  he  can  grow  in  him  the  self  to  see  and 
tilling  no  more  than  self  impels  him  to  share — revealed  by  all 
he  does,  revealed  yet  more  by  all  he  fails  to  do.  So  much  of 
himself  the  historian  must  give.  If  he  will,  he  may  well  give 
more — something  of  the  joy  of  his  work,  something  of  the 
cheer  of  sharing  it,  something  of  the  love  of  men  it  kindles, 
something  of  that  self -revelation  which  is  the  soul  of  compan- 
ionship— a  warmth  which  is  not  jHission  and  a  color  which  is 
not  prejudice,  but  the  very  glow  of  health  on  the  living  face 
of  truth. 

If  I  am  content  for  now  to  forego  the  tempting  effort  to 
describe  you  the  mau  Moses  Coit  Tyler  as  it  was  mine  to 
know  him,  it  is  because  in  Ijoth  those  ways,  as  have  few 
others,  he  has  revealed  himself  in  his  books.  Few  huie  so 
tiled  to  make  their  every  phrase  the  perfect  expression  of 
truth  and  of  themselves.  In  his  pages  as  clearly  as  in  per- 
acquuintance   you   may  know  that  singular  union  of 
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austerity  and  boyishness,  that  exuberance  of  humor,  that 
whimsical  playfulness  of  fancy,  that  love  of  companionship, 
that  fertility  in  anecdote,  that  unjaded  interest  in  everything 
human  under  the  sun,  that  glee  in  out-of-doors  which  to  the 
very  end  made  him  in  the  open  the  most  boisterous  of  us  all 
and  won  from  the  staring  farmers  the  answering  shout  of 
*'Go  it,  boysl" — aye,  and  that  devout  and  reverent  inner 
self,  that  loftiness  of  soul,  that  refinement  of  taste,  that 
dignity  and  serenity  of  temper,  that  irony  the  keener  for  its 
kindliness,  which  to  us  who  knew  him  best  made  up  the  per- 
sonality of  'Hhe  knight  of  the  sunny  countenance."  All  is 
there  for  you  in  his  books — quality  and  defect,  nay,  even  his 
very  quirks  and  foibles.  And,  balancing  them  all  together, 
I  doubt  if  the  closest  of  us  could  find  saner  verdict  than  that 
of  Professor  Trent,  who  never  saw  him  in  the  flesh — *'true 
man  and  admirable  writer." 


IX  -HERBERT  B.  ADAMS. 


By    JOHN     MARTIN    VINCENT, 
PROFESSOR.  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 
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In  jirpspntinff  a.  memorial  to  tlie  late  Prof.  Herl>crt  R. 
Adaios  I  stiinJ  as  oni-  uiiion^r  a  liirj^i'  nuniber  who  would  lio 
glad  to  bring  forward  their  tributes  of  respect  and  atfection. 
The  lies  which  i>ound  liim  to  lits  contemporaries  were  numer- 
ous and  varied.  To  his  students  he  wa.s  an  inspiring  teacher 
and  a  faithful  friend.  To  the  world  of  edui'ators  he  was  an 
adviser  whose  opinions  and  cooperation  were  souglit  and 
shared  by  many.  To  the  membei"8  of  this  association  he  was 
a  trusted  leader  and  hopeful  comrade.  Hence  this  paper  will 
not  stand  alone.  Numerous  estimate.s  of  his  work  and  char- 
acter have  already  appeared  in  the  periodical  press,  but  it  is 
fitting  that  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society  which  he  did  so 
niUL-li  to  found  and  to  foster  a  brief  biographical  sketch  should 
appear.  It  is  with  this  in  view  that  I  take  this  place,  and  for 
the  reason  that  cir(minstant'es  have  placed  within  my  reach 
materials  for  the  description  of  his  earlier  life  and  later 
academic  history.  In  fact,  Professor  Adams  himself  had  col- 
lected from  time  to  time  the  chief  items  in  his  own  eareer, 
and  of  these  I  have  made  fn-e  use.  My  only  regret  is  that 
this  matter  was  not  loft  more  in  autobiographical  form,  so  that 
it  might  Ix'  prcsenUnl  to  you  with  the  charm  of  reminiscence. 

Herlwrt  Baxter  Adams  was  Ixirn  at  Shutesbury  {near  Am- 
herst). Ma.is..  April  Iti,  1850.  His  father  was  Nathaniel  Dick- 
inson Adams,  a  lumber  merchantand  selectman  of  .Shutpshury, 
and  a  descendant  of  Henry  Adams,  who  settled  in  Braintree, 
Mass.,  1634.  His  mother  was  Harriet  Hastings,  a  descend- 
ant of  Deacon  Thomas  Hastings,  who  settled  in  \Vatertown, 
Mass.,  16;}4.  Lieut,  niomas  Hastings,  of  the  Itevolutionary 
amiy,  was  also  a  memlwr  of  this  family,  and  the  race  as  a 
whole  was  of  sound  Puritan  stock. 

Herbert  B.  Adams  prepared  fur  Amherst  College  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  adopted  town  of  Amherst,  whither  his 
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mother  and  two  brothers  removed  after  the  father's  death, 
which  occurred,  September  7, 1856.  The  older  brothers  con- 
tinued their  studies  at  Williston  Seminary.  East  Hampton, 
Mass.;  the  oldest,  Charles  Dickinson  Adams,  was  afterwards 
j^raduated,  at  the  head  of  his  class,  at  Amherst  College,  1S63, 
and  became  a  prominent  and  respected  lawyer  in  New  York 
City.  He  died  March  20,  1889.  The  second  brother,  Henry 
Martyn  Adams,  went  from  Williston  Seminary  to  Troy  Poly- 
technic Institute,  and  thence  to  West  Point  Military  Academy, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1866. 
He  now  holds  the  rank  of  colonel  and  is  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Board  of  Engineers,  being  stationed  at  present 
at  New  Orleans. 

At  the  suggestion  of  his  elder  brother.  H.  B.  Adams 
entered  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in  the  winter  of  18B7  and 
was  graduated  with  honor  in  the  class  of  1868.  He  won  the 
Poiter  prize  for  the  best  entrance  examination  at  Amherst 
College  in  the  fall  of  that  year  and  was  graduated  with  the 
valedictory  in  1872.  The  following  year  he  taught  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  and  classical  history  at  Williston  Semi- 
nary, where  he  succeeded  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  now  of 
New  York,  as  teacher  of  the  middle  classical  class.  After  a 
year  at  Williston  he  was  encouraged  by  his  elder  brother  to 
go  abroad  for  higher  studies  and  sailed  for  Germany  to  take 
up  history.  This  was  in  fulfillment  of  a  desire  first  conceived 
at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  strent>thened  at  Amherst 
College.  Young  Adams  acquired  his  taste  for  history  from 
books  given  him  at  school  by  his  elder  brother  and  hy  early 
privileges,  obtained  as  a  subfrcshman.  of  drawing  books  from 
the  library  of  Amherst  College.  President  .lulius  H.  Seelye 
confirmed  this  early  historical  bent  of  mind  by  a  single  lecture 
on  "History"  in  Adamses  senior  year,  but  it  was  President 
Seelye  who  originally  gave  him  a  written  permit  to  use  the 
college  library  years  before  the  boy  entered  the  institution, 

Adams  said  of  his  own  life  at  Amherst: 

My  editorial  rannwtion  with  the  Amheral  Student  really  gave  a  per 
■nonent  bent  to  my  life.  I  learaoi  itiore  real  useful  knowledge  in  that 
Tolnntary  connection  than  in  all  other  tollege  means  of  training — in  punc- 
Etnation,  compoHition,  and  rhetoric.  To  this  day  I  can  discern  more  lasting 
tflnences  proceeding  from  that  editorial  den  of  mine  at  Amherst  than 
rem  any  other  one  coilept  source,  I  have  forgotten  my  tnathematicti, 
which  I  always  hated,  but  in  which  1  alwaya  ranked  high  by  reason  of  my 
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Exeter  training;  but  1  Hball  never  lorget  how  ii 
iript  and  reail  proof,  although  I  hate  that,  ti 


p  other  people's 


His  private  reading  in  college  was  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  subjects  upon  which  he  had  to  write  or  debate.  History 
was  not  a  large  part  of  his  collegiate  training,  and  we  might 
be  a  little  surprised  that  he  afterwards  devoted  his  life  to  it. 
Of  this  he  says  himself:  "Of  history  we  had  nothing  at  all 
after  the  freshman  year,  when  SmithV  Manuals  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  studied  in  well-chosen  selections,"  The  impulse 
came  later.  "I  remember  in  the  philosophical  course  by  the 
president  of  the  college  one  remarkable  lecture  on  the  'Phi- 
losophy of  history,'  After  rapidly  reviewing  the  course  of 
civilization,  Dr.  Seelye  said  that  history  was  the  grandest 
studyin  the  world.  That  sentence  decided  my  fate.  1  deter- 
mined to  devote  myself  to  that  grand  subject.  Up  to  that 
time  I  had  no  career  in  mind  except  journalism.  I  had  written 
more  or  less  for  the  Amherst  Record  and  for  the  New  York 
and  Boston  papers  when  I  found  a  chance  to  do  any  reporting. 
But  now  my  mind  was  quickly  made  up  to  pursue  the  'grandest 
study  in  the  world' — the  recorded  experience  of  mankind." 

Before  settling  down  in  Gennany  Adams  studied  French 
for  some  months  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  whither  he  had 
been  directed  by  Professor  Lalande,  his  French  tutor  at  Wil- 
liston  Seminary,  and  by  whom  he  was  personally  introduced 
to  a  teacher  in  Professor  Thfibault,  of  the  Lycfie.  After 
Lausanne  there  followed  a  few  months  of  study  and  travel  in 
Italy  and  a  second  brief  sojourn  in  Paris.  Here  he  met  hia 
elder  brother,  who  dissuaded  him  from  further  study  in 
France  and  urged  him  to  take  up  Uerman  university  life  at 

In  January,  18T4,  he  proceeded  to  Heidelberg  with  many 
pleasant  anticipations,  for  the  place  had  been  graphically  pic- 
tured to  him  hy  an  Exeter  fellow-student,  a  German -American 
named  Mflvius,  Here  he  met  his  Amherst  College  friend, 
John  B.  Clark,  now  professor  in  Columbia  University,  and 
with  him  heard  the  lectures  of  Wilhelm  Ihne  on  Roman  his- 
tory, Kuno  Fischer  on  German  literature  and  philosophy, 
and  Heinrich  von  Treltschke  on  politics.  At  Heidelberg 
Adams  lived  in  the  family  of  the  late  0r.  Emil  Otto,  author 
of  the  well-known  grammars,  and  with  him  studied  and  prac- 
ticed German,  at  the  same  time  making  many  acquaintances 
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and  good  friends  among  German  Bttidente.  He  continued  also 
the  daily  practice  of  French  conversation  with  Swiss  students 
and  in  a  Swiss  family  of  his  acquaintance.  Thus  passed  the 
winter  and  eimimer  of  that  academic  year. 

After  a  tour  of  north  Germany  and  a  visit  to  the  Amherst 
men  residing  in  Gottingen,  Adams  spent  the  winter  semester 
of  1874-75  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  The  professors  who 
interested  him  most  were  Ernst  Curtius,  who  lecturt'd  on 
Greek  art  and  archreology;  Hermann  Grimm,  who  illustrated 
early  Christian  and  Italian  art  Ity  familiar  talks  in  tlio  Royal 
Museum;  Lepsius,  who,  in  the  same  museum,  diBcourscd  on 
Egyptology;  Zeller,  the  historian  of  Greekphilosophy;  Droy- 
sen,  who  lectured  on  the  French  Revolution;  and  Troitschke, 
who  had  just  come  with  great  iiclat  from  Heidelberg,  and 
whom  Adams,  like  many  other  student-s,  had  really  followed 
to  Berlin.  The  mentor  and  friend  of  yuung  Adams  iu  Berlin 
was  Elihu  H.  Root,  a  pupil  of  Helmholt^  and  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  physics  in  Amherst  College. 

In  tlie  summer  of  1875,  somewhat  discouraged  at  the  pros- 
pect of  an  expensive  and  a  protracted  courye  of  study  neces- 
sary for  the  doctor's  degree  in  Berlin,  Adams  would  have 
returned  home  to  America  and  actually  forwarded  his  books 
to  Glasgow  with  that  intent;  but,  while  on  a  tour  through 
Southern  Germany,  he  received  a  generous  letter  from  his 
elder  brother  urging  him  to  remain  in  Germany  and  tinisfa 
what  he  had  begun  at  Heidelberg.  Accordingly  he  returned 
for  another  year  and.  iu  the  summer  of  187ti,  under  tlie  guid- 
ance of  Prof.  J.  C.  Bluntschli,  complet^id  a  definite  course  ir 
historical  and  political  science.  In  these  subjects  he  was  ex 
amined  by  Bluntechli,  the  statesman,  and  Knicj^,  the  econo 
rnist.  and  was  awaitled  tlie  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  bj 
the  political  science  faculty,  July  U,  1870. 

In  a  little  old  diary  wliich  AdaiUH  Wept  during  this  period 
then*  are  interesting  entries  of  his  reading  for  this  examina- 
tion. Great  sections  of  Bluutschli's  Staatelehre,  Volkerrecht, 
and  StaatowOrterbuch,  were  consumed  from  day  to  day. 
While  reviewing  his  not4>H  a  month  bi'fnrehand  he  writes: 
"  Headache;  scared  over  the  prospect  of  exam."  Hence  we 
are  prepared  for  the  entry  of  July  13:  "The  die  is  cast. 
Studied  until  dinner.  Am  nervous — had  a  bad  night.  Loaf 
until  <!  p.  m.  Examination  from  6-8  p.  m.  Humma  cum 
Inude.      Knies,   Bluntschli,    ErdinannsdOrfer,    Winkelmaon, 
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Stark,  Ribbeck,  Weil,  and  others  present"  On  tbe  15th  of 
July  Adams  bade  farewell  to  his  profesBors  and  entered  In 
his  diary  the  comment:  "  Bluntsclili  a  trump." 

Through  Bluntschii's  personal  influence  and  recommenda- 
tion Adami4  had  been  appointed,  while  still  at  Heidelberg,  to 
tbe  fellowship  in  history  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  about  a  year 
lifter  Bluiitschli's  death  {October  21, 1881)  his  private  libmry 
wits  publicly  presented  (Decemljer  20,  1S82)  to  tbe  Johu» 
Hopkins  University  by  a  gi-oup  of  German  citizens  of  Balti- 
more, who  thus  contributed  to  the  doubly  patriotic  object  of 
presenting  the  library  of  a  (ierman  statesman  to  an  American 
school  of  historical  and  political  science.  {See  ''Bluntschli, 
Lieber,  and  LaJmulaye"  and  " Bluntschli's  Life- Work"  by 
H.  B.  Adams,  privately  printed  in  1884  by  John  Mui-phy  & 
Co.)  This  library  was  the  first  memorable  public  gift  to  the 
new  univeraity. 

When  Dr.  Adams  came  to  Baltimore  hs  fellow  in  history,  at 
the  opening  of  the  university,  in  the  fall  of  1876,  Dr.  Austin 
Scott,  a  graduate  of  Yale  University,  1869,  and  now  president 
of  Rutgers  College,  was  in  charge  of  tbe  work  in  history.  At 
that  time  he  was  the  coadjutor  of  Mr.  George  Bancroft  in  the 
revision  of  his  history  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  Bancroft's  last  great  work  on  the  Formation  of  the 
Constitutiou.  Dr.  Scott  resided  in  Washington,  but  came  to 
Baltimore  once  or  twic*  a  week  for  the  cxjnduct  of  a  seminary 
of  American  history,  which  used  to  meet  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  tbe  Maryland  Historical  Society.  It  was  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  this  seminaiy  that  Dr.  Adams  prepared  his 
first  printed  monograph,  entitled  '"Maryland's  Influence  in 
Founding  a  National  Commonwealth,  or  the  History  of  the 
Accession  of  Public  Lands  by  the  Old  Confederation."  This 
was  published  in  1877  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  as 
Fund  Publication  No.  11,  and  was  afterwards,  in  1885,  repub- 
lished in  revised  form  by  the  university.  The  monograph 
presents  some  of  Dr.  Adams's  favorite  subjects  of  study;  for 
example,  the  importance  of  our  western  territory  as  a  neces- 
sary economic  and  historic  basis  for  the  American  Union. 
George  Washington's  interest  in  western  lands,  in  the  Potomac 
Company  {historic  forerunner  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal)  and  in  the  project  of  a  national  university  continued  to 
iofluence    Dr.    Adams   throughout    his    academic    life.     He 
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t>elieve(i  most  strongly  in  our  first  Preatdent's  notion  of  a 
great  school  of  political  science,  midway  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  to  which  young  men  from  both  sections  could 
come  and,  by  friendly  association,  do  away  in  some  measure 
with  what  SVashington  called  "  local  attachments  and  State 
prejudices." 

The  first  work  of  Dr.  Adams  as  a  teacher  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Univereity  began  while  he  was  yet  a  fellow.  At  first  he 
had  a  class  of  two  once  a  week  and  a  class  of  one  twice  a  week. 
Both  were  voluntary.  The  cla.ss  of  one  was  peripatetic  and 
consisted  of  a  park  walk  and  a  talk  on  American  constitutional 
history  with  George  M,  Sharp  (now  Judge  Sharp).  The  class 
of  two  was  on  the  outlines  of  Kuropean  hi.story  and  met  in  one 
of  the  old  buildings,  since  torn  down. 

The  register  of  the  university  for  the  third  year,  1878-7y, 
contains  the  first  mention  of  Dr.  Adams's  regular  collegiate 
class  work:  "EumpeanHistory  during  the  Middle  Ages,"  four 
times  weekly,  first  half  year,  with  14  studentn.  At  the  same 
time  Dr.  Scott's  "seminary  of  American  history"  met  for 
advanced  work  once  weekly  through  the  year  and  enrolled  1.^ 
studenbK.     Adams  was  also  actively  connected  with  this. 

In  the  spring  of  1878  Dr.  Adams  was  invited  to  Smith  Col- 
lege, Northampton,  Mass.,  to  lecture  to  the  first  three  regulai 
classes  of  that  new  institution.  He  gave  them  written  lec 
tures  on  the  history  of  church  and  state,  which  he  had  origi 
nally  prepared  and  which  he  had  already  given  in  part  at  thi 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  the  previous  year,  to  a  semi 
public  audience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  invitation  b 
Smith  College  was  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Adams's  academic  pra  -. 
motion,  for,  when  called  to  a  professorship  in  Northampton,  h© 
was  appointed  at  a  lower  salary  an  associate  in  history  in  Balti. 
more.  He  continued  to  hold  both  positions  for  some  years, 
lecturing  on  history  at  Smith  ('ollege  during  the  spring  term. 

It  was  at  a  June  commencement  in  Northampton  that  Presi- 
dent Oilman  once  liegim  his  address  with  this  pleasant  intro- 
duction : 

I  know  not  what  unseen  ties  nmy  biud  ^niith  Coll^^  aud  the  Jofatu 
Hopkins  Uaivereity  together,  but  I  do  know  that  they  both  have  the 
same  teAcher  of  history,  who,  in  hie  annual  inigrationa  from  Northampton 
to  Baltimore,  brin)^  ue  tidings  of  the  beautiful,  the  true,  and  the  good. 

This  springtime  experience  uf  Dr.  Adams  in  the  Connect!- 
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i:ut  Valley,  only  a  few  miles  fioni  his  own  home,  he  always 
looked  bat'k  upon  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

In  ISKl  Edward  A,  Freeman  visited  America  and  spent  some 
time  in  Baltimore  lecturing  at  the  Peabody  Institute'  and  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  took  much  interest  in  the 
historii'al  work  of  the  university,  and  in  iin  English  Keview, 
and  later  in  his  iKKik  called  "Impressions  of  the  United 
States,"  Mr.  Freeman  said: 

A  young  and  growing  school  which  Btill  hae  <)iRi<.-ultiM  to  struggle 
sgainat  may  be  gkri  of  a  good  word  on  either  aide  of  the  oi«an.  I  nui  not 
help  mentioning  the  school  which  is  now  devoting  itseM  to  the  special 
study  of  local  in<<titutioD8,  a  Bchool  which  ia  spread  over  variooH  parta  of 
ihe  Union,  but  which  seems  to  have  ils  special  home  in  the  JohoH  Hopkins 
University,  at  Baltimore,  hh  one  from  which  great  things  may  be  looked 
for.  Nor  can  I  help  adding  the  name  of  my  friend.  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Adama, 
SB  that  of  one  who  has  done  much  for  the  work,  and  who,  to  me  at  leaat, 
epeuially  repreeente  it. 

For  several  years  after  his  visit  to  Baltimore,  and  after  his 
call  to  the  historical  professorship  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Freeman 
continued  to  write  encouraging  letters  to  Dr.  Adams.  In  an 
article  entitled  "Mr.  Freeman's  visit  to  Baltmiore"Dr.  Adams 
gave  an  account  of  a  great  service  rendered  by  Freeman  and 
James  Bryce  to  Maryland  and  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 
They  visited  the  building  of  the  Historical  Society  and  there 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  archives  of  the  State.  After- 
wards each  of  the  visitors  wrote  a  letter  regarding  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  and  publishing  the  manuscript  records  of 
the  Commonwealth.  .These  opinions,  made  public  by  the  His- 
torical Society  and  reinforced  by  prominent  citizens  and  the 
whole  Baltimore  delegation  to  the  legislature,  were  laid  before 
the  general  assembly,  while  a  sharp  newspaper  campaign  waa 
conducted  by  Dr.  Adams.  The  lesult  was  the  removal  of  the 
colonial  papers  from  Annapolis  to  Baltimore  and  the  begin- 
ning of  their  publication  at  State  expense. 

We  see  from  Mr.  Freeman's  description  the  tendency  of  the 
histori(?al  seminary  which  Adams  was  quietly  building  up. 
•  At  first  it  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Mainland  Historical 
Society,  then  in  a  basement  room  of  the  Peabody  Library, 
where  he  was  allowed  to  coUex't  and  use  books  on  English 
constitutional  history.  Shortly  before  Mr.  Freeman's  visit 
the  Bluntschli  Libmry  was  received,  andhe  found  both  semi- 
nary and  )>ooks  installed  in  handsome  quaiters  on  the  univer- 
sity premises.     In  these  rooms,  since  devoted  to  mineralogy, 
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passed  the  stirring  jjeriod  of  Adams's  uoiversity  career.  It  is 
to  that  seminary  table,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  labomtorj  of 
books  and  litoiiilly  lighted  from  al)ove,  that  the  recollections 
of  the  older  geiienition  of  Hopkins  historisna  return. 

Adams  himself  was  at  this  time  deeply  interested  in  the 
origin  of  New  England  towns  and  other  local  institutions,  for 
which  ho  made  numerous  original  investigations.  He  derived 
the  impulse  not  from  Freeman,  hut  from  a  study  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine  and  Von  Maurcr,  firtst  suggested  by  Professor 
Erdmannsdtirfer  in  a  Heidelberg  seminary. 

The  researcbeaof  Adams's  nominary  progressed  so  vigorous- 
ly that  a  regular  form  of  publication  was  found  desirable.  In 
1882  he  began  the  issue  of  the  "  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies  in  Historiital  and  Political  Science."  To  give  the  enter- 
prise an  impulse,  Mr.  Freeman  after  his  return  to  England 
wrote  an  "Introduction  to  American  Institutional  History." 
It  was  this  phrase  which  suggested  to  the  academic  council 
nearly  ten  years  later  the  title  of  Adams's  professorial  chair. 

At  the  time  they  were  started  the  historical  studies  were 
new,  and  at  once  attracted  attention  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  personal  contributionH  of  the  editor  were  niunerons, 
chiefly  in  the  Held  of  American  institutional  and  educational 
history.  These  publications  set  the  example  in  this  country 
for  original  academic  contributions  to  historical  and  poliUcal 
science  in  serial  form.  In  twenty  years  such  monographs 
and  periodicals  have  increased  to  a  wonderfid  degree,  and  ail 
are  adding  something  to  the  scientific  and  economic  capital  of 
the  country,  but  we  must  look  back  to  Adams  as  the  loader  of 
tlie  movement. 

The  value  of  the  studies  was  recognized  at  once.  John 
Fiske,  more  than  ten  years  ago,  said: 

In  studying  the  lo«il  inet.itutJonB  of  nur  iliEfereut  SU[«<  I  have  been 
greatly  heI|H!d  by  ihc  Johns  Hopkins  University  Stiiiiies  in  HiHlory  and 
Politics.  •  •  •  In  the  pourao  "f  the  pagee  below  I  have  frecjueiit  owa- 
sion  to  acknowledge  my  indelitedneeB  of  these  leameil  and  Boiiietitneti  pro- 
foundly BUggeetive  monographs,  but  t  can  not  leave  the  subject  without  a 
special  word  of  gratitude  Ui  uiy  frienO,  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adauin,  edikir  of 
the  Beriee,  for  the  noble  work  which  bo  is  doing  in  promoting  the  study  of 
Amerii^n  history. 

The  works  of  James  Bryce  and  other  writers  upon  Ameri- 
can institutions  are  full  of  notes  derived  from  the  special 
monographs  of  tliis  series. 
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In  1884  Dr.  Adams  joined  with  Justin  Winaor,  Andrew  D. 
White,  Charles  Kendall  Adamn,  Clarence  W.  Bowen,  and  oth- 
ers in  the  organization  of  this  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion. The  records  of  his  official  connection  are  to  be  found 
in  the  long  series  of  its  puhlications.  It  is  to  be  found  also  in 
the  memories  of  a  grettt^r  number  of  you  who  are  present  on 
this  occasion.  But  those  who  have  not  stood  close  to  Adams 
in  his  lifetime  can  scarcely  realize  the  amount  of  time  and 
attention  which  he  devoted  to  this  Association,  not  only  in 
preparation  for  its  annual  meetings,  the  arrangements  of  pro- 
grammes and  addresses,  hut  in  the  mnstjint  daily  attention  to 
its  business  and  progress.  Notwitlistanding  the  fact  that  ho 
was  furnished  with  most  efficient  clerical  a.ssistancc,  there  were 
always  innuEuerable  questions  lobe  referred  to  him  for  derision, 
and  it  wa.s  close  attention  to  th  is  intinitudo  of  detail  which  carried 
forward  the  Association  with  smoothness  and  precision.  But, 
of  all  his  work  for  the  Association,  Adams  was  proudest  of  the 
part  he  took  in  obtaining  a  national  charter  in  1SS9.  He 
regarded  the  connection  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as 
a  most  important  extension  of  usefulness  and  a  union  to  be 
fostered  and  utilized  with  every  care. 

Adams's  contributions  to  historical  literatuie  were  chiefly 
iHonogi'aphic.  In  1893,  however,  he  brought  out  in  two  large 
octavo  volumes  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Jared  Sparks.  He 
had  lieen  persuaded  by  the  late  Andrew  P.  Peabody  and  by 
the  widow  of  .Tared  Sparks  to  undertake  the  examination  of 
bis  voluminous  papers.  It  was  a  laborious  task,  for  the  editor 
of  Washington's  Writings,  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence, 
and  a  long  series  of  American  biographies,  North  American 
Review,  and  the  writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin  had  left  an 
embarrassment  of  riches  for  a  review  of  his  own  life  work.  I 
well  recollect  the  vast  collection  of  pamphlet  cases  and  docu- 
mentary files  which  filled  for  many  years  some  of  the  closets 
in  Adams's  university  office.  It  seemed  an  interminable  labor 
even  to  examine  the  series  at  hand,  for  Sparks  was  a  man  who 
never  threw  away  a  letter,  even  if  it  were  an  invitation  to  a 
dinner.  All  this  had  to  be  sifted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
volumes  which  were  to  show  the  characteristic  activity  of  the 
man.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis  says  of  thejie  books:  "The  just  as 
well  as  the  highest  encomium  upon  the  work  of  this  biogra- 
pher is  spoken  when  wo  say  in  full  sincerity  that  we  can  con- 
ceive that  he  would  have  from  Mr.  Sparks  himself  the  warmest 
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expression  of  approval  and  gratitude  for  the  ability,  tidelity, 
good  ta-ite,  and  wise  judgment  with  which  he  hae  wrought  his 
exat^ting  lalwr,"  (Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Society, 
1894.) 

In  1867  Dr.  Adani-J  began  to  edit  for  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  a  aeries  of  contributions  to  American 
educational  history.  These  begin  with  a  nionogmph  on  tlie 
college  of  William  and  Mary.  In  this  he  took  occasion  to  put 
forward  souie  of  his  own  ideas  about  higher  education,  with 
suggestions  for  its  national  promotion.  He  advocated  the 
founding  in  Washington  of  a  civil  academy  which  should  be 
in  matters  of  political  science  and  civil-service  training  what 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  are  in  military  and  naval  education. 
This  idea  was  derived  from  old  William  and  Mary  College, 
the  first  school  of  history,  politics,  and  economics  in  this 
country.  The  idea  is  reinforced  by  Washington's  plan  of  a 
national  university  midway  between  the  North  and  tlie  South, 
which  seems  in  these  days  to  l>e  approaching  a  realization. 

Dr.  Adams  further  contributed  to  his  educational  series 
Thomas  Jefferaon  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  another 
elaborate  report  on  the  Study  of  History  in  American  Colleges 
and  Universities.  With  the  approval  of  successive  commis- 
sioners of  education,  he  armnged  for  a  scries  of  histories  of 
higher  education  in  the  various  States*  of  the  Union,  These 
have  been  prepared  by  authors  and  Huf>editors  selected  by 
Dr.  Adams,  and  of  the  32  monographs  all  but  S  were  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  his  dL>ath.  Adams  also  prepared  for 
the  Bureau  of  Education  special  monographs  on  popular  edu- 
cation. Chautauqua  schools  in  America  and  in  Europe,  uni- 
versity ext*insion  in  Great  Britain,  and  university  ext<'nsion 
in  America  were  also  given  a  thorough  treatment. 

Adams's  interest  in  these  forms  of  eduaition  led  him  also  to 
lecture  for  several  years  before  the  Chautauigua  Lake  Assem- 
bly. His  latest  report  in  this  field  was  a  monograph  prepared 
for  the  Parb  Exposition  on  Popular  Education  in  the  Unik'd 
States.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  educational  domain,  this 
field  interested  him  in  late  years  more  than  any  other.  On 
his  desk  he  pinned  a  card  containing  the  words  of  Jules  Sieg- 
fried, senator  of  France.  "The  education  of  the  people  is  the 
first  duty  of  democracy" 

Adams  remained  steadily  in  ISaltimore  fur  twenty -five  yeai-s. 
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He  had  evpry  inducement  to  go  to  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, hut  for  personal  reasons  preferred  to  reumin  where  he 
began.  At  the  tinic  of  the  Chicago  IC.\position  in  1893,  he 
was*  offered  the  directorship  of  the  department  of  liberal  arts, 
and  at  the  aame  time  he  had  offered  him  the  profewsorship  of 
history  and  the  deanship  of  the  graduate  department  of  Chi- 
cago University.  But  ivith  all  due  respect  to  the  promising 
future  there  spread  l)efarc  hiiii.  he  preferi-ed  to  stay  by  the 
department  of  his  first  love.  It  was  while  still  in  the  harness 
which  he  assumed  in  1876  that  he  was  first  stricken  down  in 
ISys.  He  continued  two  years  longer  in  the  vain  hope  of 
restoration  to  activity,  and  died  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  July  30, 
1901. 

To  those  who  worked  under  Adams  as  students  or  assistants 
the  predominating  notes  in  his  teaching  were  inspiration  and 
sympathy.  This  was  not  due  to  a  profundity  of  thought  in 
his  lectures  which  might  create  wonder  and  admiration  for 
himself  in  a  body  of  disciples.  His  lectures  were,  indeed, 
sound  and  intpresting,  but  be  waa  also  continually  pointing  to 
more  work  to  be  done,  more  fields  to  be  cultivated,  and  more 
reputations  to  l>e  made.  At  every  opportunity  he  brought 
before  his  classes  particulaily  the  work  of  men  who  had  gone 
out  from  the  seminary.  Reports  of  their  successes  or  fail- 
ures, their  promotions  or  their  publications,  came  before  the 
young  men  almost  daily,  until  they  became  acquainted  by  name 
with  the  whole  family  of  fellow -investigators.  Such  things  as 
these  men  did  were  within  reach  of  the  young  aspirant,  and 
the  effect  was  to  spur  every  man  to  do  something  worthy  of 
that  ('omjiany  and  that  university.  The  results  were  unequal, 
but  the  inspiration  was  universal  and  Im^ting. 

ITiis  friendly  counsel  continued  after  men  had  gone  out  to 
till  positions  in  the  professional  world.  He  spared  no  pains 
in  answering  request*  foradvice,  whether  it  I'elated  to  academic 
methods  or  private  affairs.  His  numerous  literary  and  edito- 
rial connections  placed  him  in  position  to  point  out  work  to  a 
large  number  of  men;  consequently  his  friendship  became  an 
ever-widening  circle.  The  fact  tluit  he  never  married  may 
have  allowed  bim  to  take  an  individual  interest  in  his  "  boys," 
as  he  was  wont  to  call  the  men  who  had  gone  out  from  bis 
dejiartmcnt, 

In  business  affairs  he  wa^  a  man  of  thrift,  but  this  permitted 
H.  Doc.  70a,  pt  1 14 
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him  to  be  uaoful  to  others.  Many  a  wtudent  was  thfi  rficipient 
of  temporary  economic  aid,  loaned  unotit^ntatiously  and  with 
a  confidence  rarely  misplaced.  He  bought  books  freely  for 
himself  and  for  the  seminary,  and  before  his  death  presented 
his  large  private  library  to  the  university.  Outside  of  a  few 
family  beqiiests  he  devoted  his  whole  estate  to  public  pur- 
poses. To  the  town  of  Amherst  he  gave  his  own  homo,  as  a 
memorial  to  hie  parents,  and  to  Amherst  College  J2,000,  as 
a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  lx>oks.  To  the  Anieriiwn  Histor- 
ical Association  he  left  $5,000  unconditionally.  To  the  uni- 
versity which  he  served  for  twenty-five  years  he  gave  the 
Iwlance  of  his  estate  to  form  the  Herbert  B.  Adams  fund,  the 
income  of  which  must  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  history, 
politics,  and  education. 

Adams  took  a  great  Interest  in  religion,  especially  as  viewed 
from  the  historical  standpoint.  For  many  years  he  lectured 
upon  tlie  development  of  religious  lielief,  tracing  it  through 
the  Orient  and  the  Hebrews  into  Christianity.  The  result 
was  wide  catholicity  of  sentiment  on  his  own  part  and  broad 
interpretation  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  He  was  not  a  man 
who  took  a  prominent  pai't  in  the  devotional  side  of  religion, 
but  was  a  constant  member  and  attendant  upon  church  serv- 
ices and  gave  thought  to  his  own  belief.  In  a  paper  written 
some  years  ago  I  found  a  creed  written  in  his  own  hand  in 
which  his  beliefs  and  hopes  are  placed  in  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence, and  in  what  may  be  called  the  broad  essentials  of 
Christian  doctrine. 

In  practical  work  his  sympathies  were  bound  by  no  single 
church,  for  he  was  constantly  aiding  the  educational  move- 
ment of  all  denominations.  Ministers,  priests,  rabbis,  com- 
mittees from  Christian  associations,  and  all  sorts  of  workers 
wore  continually  consulting  with  him  in  regard  to  social  work. 
To  these  foruiH  of  religious  activity  he  devoted  many  hours  of 
his  life. 

This  was  a  busy  nmn,  who  wore  himself  out  at  the  age  of 
61.  One-half  of  his  allotted  time  was  devoted  to  preparation 
and  one-half  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  life  work.  We  looked 
for  a  longer  sojourn  among  us,  that  he  mightcontinue  activity 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  reap  the  honors  and  rewards  of  old 
age.  But  since  it  was  otherwise  decreed.  I  leave  a  feeble 
tribute  in  the  archives  of  the  Association  of  which  he  was  an 
honored  officer  and  devoted  friend. 


X.-MARYLAND'S  FIRST  COURTS. 


By  BERNARD   C.  STEINER,  Ph.  D., 

JOHNS   HOPKINS  T'NIVERSITY. 
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By  the  charter  of  Miirvlaiid.  graiiteJ  to  Cecilius  Calvert, 
second  Lord  Baltimore,  by  Charlea  I,  in  1633,  the  territory 
given  him  was  created  a  province,  over  which  Baltimore  waa 
made  lord  proprietary.  In  thir<  jmlatinate  province  he  had 
"all  and  lingular  «uch  and  a*  iimple  rights,  jurisdictions,  priv- 
ileges, prerogatives,  royaltien,  liberties,  and  royal  rights  and 
temporal  franchiaes  whatsoever,  as  well  tiy  seas  a.s  by  land. 
•  *  "  to  be  had,  exercised,  used,  and  enjoyed,  as  any 
Bishop  of  Durham,  within  the  Bishoprick  or  county  of  Dur- 
ham, •  •  •  ever  heretofore  hath  had,  held,  used,  or  en- 
joyed, or,  of  right,  could  or  ought  to  have,  hold,  use,  or  enjoy." 
In  this  ample  grant  of  power  was  included  the  right  to  '^  make 
laws  and  to  constitute  and  ordain  judges,  justices,  magistrates 
and  ollicers  of  what  kind,  for  what  cause,  and  with  what  power 
soever,  within  that  land  and  the  sea  of  those  parts,  and  in  such 
form  us  to  the  said  now  Baroti  of  l^ltimoro  or  his  heirs  shall 
seem  most  htting,  and  also  to  remit,  reprieve,  pardon,  and 
abolish  ail  crimes  and  otfericeH  whatsoever  against  such  laws, 
whether  or  after  judgment  passed,  and  to  do  all  and  singular 
other  things  belonging  to  the  completion  of  justice  and  to 
courts,  praetorian  judicatories,  and  tribunals,  judicial  forms 
and  modes  of  proceeding,  although  express  mention  thereof 
in  these  presents  be  not  made,  and,  by  judges  by  them  dele- 
gated, to  award  process,  hold  pleas,  and  determine  in  those 
courts,  praetorian  judicatories,  and  tribunals  in  all  actions, 
suits,  causes,  and  matters  whatsoever,  as  well  as  criminal  as 
personal,  real,  and  mixed  and  praetorian."  (Bacon's  Laws, 
Charter,  sections  4  and  7.)  Not  onlj'  in  time  of  peace  did  the 
judicial  power  belong  to  Baltimore,  but  in  case  of  rebellion, 
sudden  tumult,  or  sedition,  he  might  "exercise  martial  law  as 
freely  and  in  as  ample  manner  and  form  as  any  captain -general 
of  an  army  ".      (Section  IH.) 
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It  was  iii)t  ncccsHary  tliut  the  lonl  proprietary  should  exer- 
cise all  tbln  juriMlicttoii  in  j>erHUii.  License  was  given  huii  to 
erect  parcols  of  land  within  the  province  aforesaid  into 
manors  and  in  everj'  one  of  those  manors  to  "have  and  to 
hold  a  court  baron  und  all  things  to  which  to  a  court  baron  do 
belong  and  to  have  and  to  keep  view  of  frauk  pledge."  (Char- 
ter, sec.  1!*.} 

The  laws  made  for  tlie  province  must  "  be  connonant  to  rea- 
son and  l>e  not  repugnant  nor  contrary  to,  but  (so  far  as  they 
oonvoniently  may  be)  agreeable  to"  those  of  England  (Char- 
ter, sec.  7),  and  in  the  administration  of  them  through  the 
courts,  regard  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
province  were  given  ''all  privileges,  franchises,  and  lilierties 
of  this  our  kingdom  of  England,  •  *  "  to  use  and  enjoy 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  liegemen  l)orn," 

Under  this  charter  Lord  Ikltimore  sent  out  the  first  settlers, 
with  instructions  that  they  be  "  very  cai-eful  to  do  justice  to 
every  man  without  partiality,"  (Calvert  Papers,  I,  p.  140). 
The  cautious  and  shrewd  proprietary  selected  as  the  lender  of 
the  enterprise  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  ability,  and  the  province  was  Ijegiin  by 
the  landing  at  St.  Mary's  on  March  25,  1634. 

For  the  first  four  years  matters  were  in  an  unsettled  state, 
and  we  hear  but  little  of  legal  proceedings.  The  land  must  be 
tilled,  houses  built,  relations  adjusted  with  the  Virginians  and 
the  Indians,  and  above  all  Kent  Island  nmst  be  suMued.  Early 
Maryland,  like  ancient  Gaul,  was  divided  into  three  part^ — tlie 
proprietary  settlement  on  the  Potomac;  the  trading  post  of 
William  Clayborne,  on  Kent  Island,  on  the  I-jiMtern  Shore;  and 
the  later  settlement  of  the  Puritans  on  the  Severn,  after  they 
had  been  driven  from  Virginia,  about.  164fi.  This  division 
was  of  momentous  consequence  for  the  province.  Clayborne, 
a  prominent  Virginian,  brooked  ill  the  new  chart<>r  and  refused 
to  yield  submission  of  hi.s  earlier  claims  to  tlie  new  proprie- 
tary. The  struggle  was  long  maintained  both  in  Ameritaund 
England,  but  the  first  act  ended  when  the  ves.sels  of  the  two 
opponents  met  in  the  I'oeonioke  and,  after  a  short  combat, 
the  proprietary  conquered.  This  conquest  was  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  Italtimore's  authority  on  Kent  Island, 
where  Governor  Calvert  went  in  April,  lt)38,  held  a  court,  and 
heard  and  detewnined  cinises  lietween  the  inhabitant-'.     The 
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Lord  [iiilliniorc  would  bo  supremo  in  his  territory.  Process 
ran  in  bis  imtiie  and  not  in  thnt  of  the  King.  Ah  palatine  he 
couldpardonoffensesagflinst  the.  lawH  of  England.  The  ©ion- 
ization of  the  courts  was  usually  determined  hy  his  instmc- 
tions.  "But  the  time  plaice  and  manner  of  holding  courts, 
the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  the  manner  of 
proceeding  in  them  were  constant  subjectii  of  legislation." 
{McMahon's  History  of  Md.,  pp.  155-159.)  The  limits  of  con- 
trol between  proprietary  and  assembly  were  vague,  and  this 
led  to  wcHsional  struggles  iietween  them. 

Another  difSculty  which  Baltimore  had  in  uiaking  his  laws 
supreme,  came  through  the  de»ire  of  the  Jesuitw  to  establish 
the  validity  of  canon  law  in  Maryland,  relying  on  the  fact  that 
Baltimore  was  a  Roman  Catholic  in  faith.  He  was  too  wise, 
however,  and  too  insistent  on  his  rights  to  admit  of  any  such 
claim,  and  sternly  refused  to  permit  any  doubt  on  the  matter 
or  to  entertain  the  suggestion  of  the  priests,  "that  though  in 
publique  we  suffer  our  cause  to  be  heard  and  tried  by  the  pub- 
lique  mi^isti-als,  yet  that  in  private  they  know  tliat  thny  have  it 
but  as  arbitrators  and  defenders  of  the  church,  because  Ecclesi- 
astical juri8<liction  is  not  here  settled."  (Calvert  Papers,  II, 
66,  194.)  In  fact,  we  lind  the  priests  are  frequent  parties  to 
suits  brought  in  provincial  court.  (On  the  Jesuit  question  see 
Professor  Dennis's  article  in  report  of  this  association  for 
1900.) 

The  canon  law  was  not  introduced  into  the  province,  but 
the  English  cnmuion  Ihw  was  claimed  by  the  settlei's  as  fol- 
lowing tbeni  across  the  ocean.  Daniel  Dulancy,  the  elder, 
early  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy  claimed  that  the  Marylanders 
were  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  freelwrn  Englishmen,  and 
the  provincial  court  from  the  very  first  applied  common  law 
principles  without  especial  authorization.  Not  only  was  the 
common  law  brought  over  from  England,  but  the  learned 
Chancellor  Kilty,  in  his  Keport  of  English  Stiitutijs  (p.  139), 
says  that,  save  as  to  such  provii^lons  as  were  wholly  of  a  loml 
nature  and  could  not  in  pnictire  have  been  applicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  pTOvince,  "there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
Magna  Charta"  did  extend  to  and  was  in  full  force  in  Mary- 
land. What  he  said  of  this  great  statute  was  also  true  in 
respect  of  such  other  statutes.  "  which  by  experience  have 
been  found  applicable  to  their  local  and  other  circumstances 
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and  have  Iteen  introduL-ed.  used  and  pnicticed  hy  the  oourt«  of 
law  and  equity."  (Const,  of  Md.,  1867,  art.  5,  Dec.  of  Rta. 
See  ti  discussion  of  the  adoption  of  English  law  in  Maryland 
by  the  present  writer  in  !i  Yale  Law  Journal,  353.) 

The  liriJt  legal  authority  in  the  province  wius  Leonard  Cal- 
vert, the  lieutenant-general,  or  governor,  an  we  are  more  apt 
to  call  him.  The  first  coniinis-sion  which  we  find  given  him 
by  his  brother  waw  dated  April  15,  1637,  and  made  him  chan- 
cellor, chief  justice,  and  chief  magistrate.  He  was  given 
power  to  issue  writs  and  processes  and  commis^^ions  for  the 
execution  of  justice  and  absolute  authority  to  execute  martial 
law  in  time  of  war.  Until  laws  were  made,  he  ha<l  confened 
on  him  the  power  to  "  issue  ordinances,  edicts,  and  pnulunia- 
tions,"  "with  reasonable  pains  and  penalties,"  not  extending 
to  taking  away  the  rights  or  interest  of  anyone  in  bis  "  life, 
members,  freeholds,  goods,  and  chattels."  which  ordinances 
should  be  in  force  until  repealed  by  the  proprietary  or  the 
governor  himself.  (Council  Proceedings  1,  4H-53.)  Doubt- 
less Leonard  Calvert's  powers  previous  to  this  wei^e  .similar  in 
character,  though  no  earlier  commission  is  extant.  As  sole 
judge,  he  could  hear  and  award  execution,  while  he  may 
determine  "all  civil  causes  for  goods,  chattels,  debts,  &c,, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  province  and,  in  delault  thereof, 
according  to  the  laws  of  England,"  as  near  as  he  may  judge 
thereof.  A  council  of  three  men,  one  of  whom  is  to  he  sec- 
retary, is  appointed,  and  in  criminal  cases  involving  life  or 
limb  the  decision  is  to  Ih>  made  by  the  governor  and  at  least 
two  of  the  councilors,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  province. 
(New  commissions  to  the  governor  dated  September  S,  IfVta 
(1  Council,  108),  and  September  6,  lti44  (1  Council.  151),  vary 
but  little  as  to  the  powers  conferred.)  The  governor  and  the 
councilors,  whose  numbers  were  later  somewhat  increased, 
constituted  the  provincial  court,  and  by  the  lat«r  commission 
to  Governor  William  Stone,  this  court  was  empowered  to 
judge  of  all  causes,  criminal  and  civil,  which  may  occur  in 
Maryland,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  province,  or  in  default 
thereof,  according  to  their  best  discretion,  and  to  award  ex- 
ecution.    {Aug.  fl,  J6iS,  1  Council,  201.) 

The  scope  of  this  paper  is  the  first  score  or  so  of  years  in 
Maryland's  history,  until  the  proprietary's  rule  over  the  prov- 
ince was  finally  re^ftored  under  urdeifi  from  Cromwell.  L(trd 
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I  lii57.     Up  to  this  time  we  have  in 
•  provim'ial  murt  in  two  volumes  of 


Protector  of  Eiigtunil,  i 
print  thp  recorda  of  the 

the  Maryland  archives,  while  tht*  Hubsequent  records  are  still 
in  manuscript.  Then,  too,  the  legal  Hystcm  of  the  pi-ovine« 
had  by  this  time  hecome  fixed  and  the  turbulent  scenes  of 
the  early  days  were  over.  They  had  Iwen  truly  turbulent. 
Wbetlier  Clayborne  were  or  not  the  "evil  genius  of  the  prov- 
ince," he  assuredly  was  of  the  lord  pi-oprietary.  But  after  hit* 
tirst  overthrow  we  find  him  ahsnnt  from  the  scene  for  a 
while. 

In  1644  Richard  Ingle,  pretending  to  represent  the  parlia- 
mentary party,  drove  out  LeonanI  Calvert  and  a  year  of 
anarchy  followed,  known  to  the  old  records  as  "the  plunder- 
ing time."  Of  that  period  we  have  no  re<'ordM.  The  records 
l)egin  in  It)37  and  are  incomplete  in  Itil^D,  1640.  and  1041. 
Shortly  after  Leonard  tialvert's  restoration  to  power  he  went 
to  England  for  a  time,  and  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Mary- 
land. The  province  was  peaceful  from  l&id  until  the  coming 
of  the  parliamentary  commissioners.  Five  of  these  had  been 
appointed  to  reduce  Virginia  fi-om  her  royal  allegiance  and, 
either  by  craft  or  accident,  they  were  empowered  by  their 
commission  "to  reduce  all  the  plantations  within  Chesapeake 
Bay"  (I  Council,  265). 

Two  of  these  commissioners  were  Claylmme  and  Ilennett, 
the  head  of  the  Puritan  party  in  Virginia;  the  other  three  were 
Englishmen.  Through  accident,  only  one  of  the  latter  arrived 
in  America,  and  he,  with  the  two  Virginians,  came  to  Mary- 
land and  seized  the  government  in  1652.  So  great  had  been 
Baltimore's  liatred  for  Clayborne  that  he  had  exempted  him  and 
Ingle  from  the  general  pardoning  power  conferred  on  Stone 
in  his  gul>ernatorial  conmiission.  It  Ih  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, though  it  was  a  most  high-handed  proceeding,  that  th« 
commissioners  insisted  that  writs  should  run  henceforth  in  the 
name  of  the  keepers  of  tlie  Ul>erty  of  England,  and  appointed 
a  new  council  (Mar.  21t,  lfi52.  1  Council,  272).  ITinti  niontha 
later,  however  (June  28,  165<j,  1  Coumtil,  275),  Stone  wsm 
restored  as  governor,  undertaking  to  have  writs  run  as  atfove. 
This  modus  Vivendi  lasted  for  nearly  twoyears (Mar.  2,  lti5.VM, 
1  Council,  3')0).  when  Stone  onlerr^  the  vnta  again  to  run  in 
the  proprietary's  name.  A  small  war  followed,  and  in  a  con- 
flict near  Annapolit*  between  the  Puritanx  of  Proviik-ncc,  aa 
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they  called  thoir  ftcttlemcnt  oti  the  Severn,  unci  the  pioime- 
tary'a  foreeH,  th«  l&tter  were  de<risively  defeati'd  and  Stouo  wan 
taken  prisoner.     JiVom  July,  1654  {1  Council,  312),  until  lfi67 
tiie  government  was  placed  liy  Ileiinett  and  Claylxirnt',  at^ting 
under  their  former  eonmiissiou,  in  the  bands  of  a  body  of  coiii- 
raissioners  mth  a  president,  which  body  nctod  as  u  eouncil  and 
as  a  provincial  court.     Thus  the  Heusions  of  this  court  were 
uninterrupted,  nave  for  the  time  of  Ingle's  supremacy.     We 
must  remember  that  this  body  was  at  the  same  time  upper 
house  of  the  assembly,  chief  court  of  the  province,  and  gov- 
ernor's council,  and  we  shall  not  then  be  surprised  to  lind  the 
legal,  executive,  and  legislative  parts  of  its  proceedings  min- 
gled in  a  rather  disturbing  way  during  these  early  provincial 
years.     Though  the  present  Maryland  constitution  enunciates 
the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers,  neither  the  preach- 
ing nor  the  practice  of  the  soventeentli  century  knew  aught  of 
the  doctrine  of  Mcntesqitieu.     In  theory,  at  least,  there  was  a 
separate  e^urt  "  in  causes  testamentary  and  matrimonial,"  tlie 
secretary  of  the  province  being  appointed  commissioner  and    I 
given  power  by  the  proprietary  to  prove  wills,  grant  admin- 
istration, take  inventories,  etc.,  but  in  practice,  as  he  always    , 
sat  in  the  provincial  court  as  one  of  the  judges,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  separate  tribunal,  and  testamentary  business  is    ■ 
spread  by  the  side  of  stnetly  judicial  proceedings  on  the  rec- 
ords {.Tan.  24,  1637-38.  1  Council,  60,  116,  158,  21S).     There 
were  no  ecclesiastical  courts   in  the  province.     Besides  the    > 
above-named  functions  of  the  provincial  («urt,  legal  business 
of  St.  Mary's  County  was  adjudicated  there,  as  there  seems    ■ 
to  have  been  no  separate  coimty  court  in  St.  Mary's  County. 
Until  the  Puritan  settlement  at  Providence  was  erecteil  into 
Anne  Arundel  County  in  1650  and  Charles  (lat«r  culled  Cal- 
vert) County  was  estahlislied  north  of  the  Patuxent  River  ir 
the  same  year  (1  Council,  25!';  1  Assembly,  280),  St.  Mary 
County  included  all  the  western  shore  of  tlie  bay — that  is,  o 
the  settlements  save  that  ou  Rent  Island,  and  for  a  time  evi 
this.     Under  the  county  court,  the  only  juri.tdictions  we 
those  of  justice  of  the  i>eace  and  loi-d  of  the  manor,  &6  we  shi 
see.     Hundreds  were  erected,  and  there  were  some  traces  o! 
design  to  have  a  justice  of  the  peace  (1  Council,  59,  70),  a  c^ 
stable,  and,  indeed,  a  coroner  (1  Council,  91}  fur  each  hundn 
but  no  records  of  n  hundred  court  are  cxUmt,  if  any  sv 
court  ever  sat. 
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For  St.  Mary's  County  a  sheriff  wan  yearly  appointed  (1 
Council,  239)  with  power  to  appoint  u  tiailiff,  or  under  sheriff 
(1  Council,  61,  73,  96),  sometimes  one  in  each  hundred  (1 
Council,  117).  In  St.  Mary'a  County  the  councilors  seem  to 
have  acted  as  conservatorn  of  the  peace  {Jan.  24,  1637-38,  1 
Council,  6tJ),  H  power  usually  conferred  upon  them  in  their 
coniiniiwions.  An  attempt  to  establish  a  county  court  there 
Kcem."  to  have  lieen  made  iu  1644  (1  Council,  15(1). 

For  Kent  I.** land  a  8p<K'ial  court  was  eetahlished  from  the  lirat. 
Over  the  inland  was  placed  a  commander,  George  Evelin  being 
the  first  one.  {1  Council,  59,  Dec.  30, 1637.)  He  wa.s  appointed 
to  (Mill  coui't,  as  often  as  there  shall  be  cause,  and  award  all  man- 
ner of  proceas,  hold  pleas,  and  decide  all  civil  cases  between 
inhabituut^  of  the  island  not  exceeding  £10,  and  criminal  ca^ea, 
where  the  offense  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  the 
ii^land  and  whei'e  the  punishment  did  not  extend  to  loss  of 
life  or  member.  He  was  empowered  to  execute  all  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  which  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  England  might  and  to  appoint  necessary  officers  for 
the  execution  of  justice.  With  him  was  associated  a^^ouncil 
of  conservatoi'8  of  the  peace  or  commissioners,  the  latter  name 
being  still  the  legal  title  in  Maryland  for  the  administrative 
authorities  of  the  county.  The  first  such  appointees  were 
authorized  to  hold  "court  leet"  as  often  as  need  be  and  hear 
civil  cases  between  inhabitants  of  the  island  involving  not 
over  1,200  pounds  of  tolMicco,  which  commodity  had  already 
become  the  circiUating  medium  of  the  Province  (1  Council  62, 
Feb.  9,  1637/8).  When  a  greater  amount  was  involved,  the 
first  named  of  the  justices  was  directed  to  grant  a  warrant, 
attach  goods  of  the  defendant,  and  make  bim  give  security  to 
answer  the  suit  at  the  court  at  St.  Mary's.  Decisions  in  Kent 
should  l>e  "acconiingto  tlielawsof  the  Province  or  in  default 
thereof  according  to  those  of  England."  (1  Council,  SO.)  As 
Kent  Ldland  wa«  the  seat  of  Clayborne's  followers,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  were  times  when  this  plan  of  government 
was  superseded  by  a  gi'ant  of  power  to  reduce  the  island  by 
martial  law  if  necessary  (1  Council,  64).  Power  to  execute 
martial  law  was  also  given  the  militia  connnanders,  "against 
any  mutinous  or  disorderly  pei-aons  of  your  company,  which 
shall  in  any  way  offend  agitinst  the  Uw,  custom,  and  discipline 
military,"  when  suddenly  willed  out  against  the  Indians  (1 
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Council,  75,  102,  UW,  lOfi).  New  commissions  to  ditfcieut 
persons  to  Rct  as  commundor  and  commissioners  of  Kent  Island 
are  given  from  time  to  time,  and  the  phi-ase  "  court  loot"  dis- 
appears," the  limit  of  jurisdiction  is  I'aised  or  lowert'd  from 
time  to  time,  some  testamentary  powers  are,  in  at  li^ast  one 
instance,  conferred  on  the  commander,  hut  we  tind  no  impor- 
tant change  in  the  adminintrntiou  of  the  county  (Commanders' 
commissions,  Council,  80,  HO,  101, 104,  liS4,  127, 168, 182, 1117, 
198,  216;  commtasioners  named,  1  Council,  101, 158),  save  that  ' 
provision  is  made  for  another  person  to  hear  causes  in  whioh 
the  commisaioner  is  interested  (1  Council,  97),  and  that  an 
appeal  from  the  court  at  Kent  to  the  provincial  court  isallowed, 
the  upjwltant  giving  Imnd  to  prosecute.  From  the  Kent  Island 
court  we  find  a  n»ml»er  of  appeals  in  the  provincial  court 
i-ecordf^  mm.  1  Council,  160). 

The  administration  of  Kent  was  taken  as  the  model  for  tlio 
new  counties  formed  in  1650,  when  a  commander  and  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  for  each.  One  of  thetie  commanders 
came  out  from  England  with  giunt  from  the  proprietary  a 
position  equal  to  that  of  the  commander  of  Kent  (1  Council, 
237,  257,  308). 

It  was  part  of  Baltimore's  plan  to  establish  manors,  and  a  num- 
ber of  such  were  founde*!.  though  we  know  but  little  of  their  ■ 
administration.  By  the  C'Onditions  of  Plantation,  issued  Au- 
gusta, 1636,  persons  taking  up  grants  of  1,000,  2,000.  or  3,0(XI 
acres  of  land  might  have  them  converted  into  manors,  with 
grunts  of  court*  l>aron  and  lect  (1  Council,  48).  In  1 642  2,000 
acres  of  land  might  Ikj  created  a  manor,  "with  privileges  of 
an  Enghsh  one"  (1  Council,  99,  223),  and  in  1049  the  neces- 
sary area  was  raised  to  3,000  acres  (1  Council,  233).  In  at 
least  two  instances  we  have  records  of  manorial  courts.  Boz- 
man  (a  History  of  Maryland,  581)  seeauH  to  have  had  access 
to  the  records  of  Ht.  fiabricl  Manor,  as  bo  i^ecords  that  in  full 
court  by  delivery  of  the  steward  a  tenant  took  a  messuage, 
having  done  fealty  to  the  lady  of  the  manor.  The  other  am' 
far  more  important  record  is  that  of  the  court  of  St.  Clem 
ent's  Manor,  in  St.  Mary's  County.  This  manor  was  gmntei 
to  Thomas  Gerard,  surgeon,  and,  in  addition  to  bis  powers  a 
lord  of  the  manor,  lie  was  created  conservator  of  the  peace  i 
St,  Clement's  Hundred,  which  seems  to  have  been  practicall 
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coiiicident  with  the  manor  (I  Lkmiicil,  89,  'Mi,  91).  By  his 
couituisaion  he  v/as  given  the  powers  of  any  two  justicew  of 
the  peace  in  England  to  punish  offenders  with  imprisonment, 
small  fine,  or  corporal  correction,  not  extending  to  loss  of  life 
or  limh,  anrl  was  directed  to  be  especially  watchful  against 
poachers  and  illicit  traders  with  the  Indians.  A  constable  and 
a  coroner  for  the  hundred  were  also  appointed.  Ik>zman 
acutely  suggests  (2  History  of  Maryland,  lfi9)  that  the 
grant  of  power  equal  to  two  justices  had,  probably,  relation 
to  the  thtm  existing  statutes  of  game  (particularly  Jac,  1  ch., 
27,  and  7  .lac,  1  ch.,  11),  whereby  the  conviction  of  offenders 
against  them  wa-i  vested  in  two  justices  of  the  peace  out  of 
sessions.  The  manor  consisted  of  1,0(H*  acres,  comprising  St. 
C'lenient's  Isle  and  a  neck  of  land  near  by,  and  was  laid  out 
(in  October  3'),  16Si*.  Records  are  extant  of  tive  sessions  of 
the  manor  court  lietween  1659  and  1672.  (Published  in  1  J, 
H.  U.  Studie«  in  Hi-storical  and  Political  Science — Old  Mary- 
land Manors,  by  John  Johnson.) 

The  court  wa,-)  presided  over  by  the  steward  in  true  ancient 
style,  Hnd  with  him  we  find  the  bailiff,  the  constable,  the  jury, 
and  homagers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  manor  are  divided  into 
rcsiants,  freeholders,  and  leaseholders.  Two  afferors  ai*  ap- 
pointed to  revise  fines  and  reduce  them  as  mercy  demands. 
How  long  the  court  was  continued  we  know  not,  but  the 
glimpses  of  its  proceedings  are  of  considemble  interest.  The 
bird  of  the  manor  is  presented  for  not  providing  a  pillory, 
pair  of  stocks,  and  a  ducking  stool.  The  Indian  King  of 
Cbaptico  was  presented  "*for  killing  a  wild  aow  and  took  her 
piggs  and  raysed  a  stock  of  them."  Had  over  monarch  so 
hard  a  fatel  This  case,  being  so  difficult,  is  referred  to  the 
governor.  Othei'sare  presented  for  "breaking  into  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor's  orchard;"  for  "keeping  a  tipling  hou»e  and 
selling  his  drink  without  a  license;"  for  "  suffering  his  horse-s 
to  desti-oy  a  corn  field;"  and  because  he  "  broke  the  pem^e  with 
a  stick  and  that  there  was  bloudshed  committed"  by  bim  upon 
the  body  of  another.  New  tenants  attorn  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  reliefsand  alienation  fe^-s  are  exai'ted,  etc.  Altogether 
it  is  a  quaint  mediteval  picture. 

No  jail  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the  province  before  1674, 
ind  previous  to  that  time  offenders  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff.     (Kilty,  Reiwrt  of  Statutes,  225.) 
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When  the  aocond  general  assembly  met,  the  great  question 
was  by  what  laws  shall  the  province  be  governed  until  a  code 
can  be  adopted.  {1  Assembly,  9.)  On  January  29,  1637-38, 
Calvert  acknowledged  to  the  assembly  that  his  commission 
authorized  him  to  use  the  laws  of  England,  save  as  to  criminal 
offenses  whose  punishment  extended  to  the  loss  of  life  or 
limb,  for  which  there  was  no  power  in  the  province.  He 
thought  that  "enormouH offenders "oould  not  l>e  punished  for 
lack  of  laws.  The  assembly  thought  that  enormous  offenseM 
could  hardly  be  committed  without  mutiny,  and  then  could 
be  punished  under  the  grant  of  martial  law,  hut  they  took  no 
chan<;cs,  and  so,  as  Thomas  Smith  was  then  a  prisoner,  charged 
with  piracy,  his  trial  wa-s  held  before  the  whole  o-isembly.  He 
had  been  commander  of  Clayborne's  }K>at,  which  had  been 
taken,  and  after  indictment  and  trial  was  condemned  to  death 
by  a  vote  of  18  to  1{3  were  aVwfent).  (1  Assembly,  17,  31.)  So 
the  first  act  of  the  assembly  was  a  bill  of  nttflinder,  "the 
wholelegielative  Body"  (.'oncurring  in  the  condemnation.  (Ba- 
con's Laws,  1637,  note.)  At  the  same  session  a  bill  of  attainder 
was  passed  against  Clayborne,  and  the  loader  of  the  Proprie- 
tary party  in  the  Pocomoke  conflict  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  unlawfully  killing  some  of  Claylrorne's  men  in  the 
struggle.  (1  Assembly,  17, 18,  23.)  Tbe.se  procedures  are  all 
the  more  noteworthy  inasmuch  as  at  the  first  as.senibly,  in 
1634-3.5,  an  act  bad  been  passed  that  offenders  in  felonies 
should  suffer  the  same  penalties  a."  in  England. 

In  these  first  years  of  the  province,  a  controversy  exi.'^t«d 
between  the  assembly  and  the  proprietary  as  to  which  had 
-the  initiative  in  legislation,  and  this  cAUsed  the  failure  of 
all  acts  at  the  first  two  sessions,  save  the  bills  of  attainder 
against  Claylrarne  and  Smith.  At  the  second  session,  bills 
had  been  brought  in  for  fee-s  and  forfeitures,  hearingof  civil 
causes,  proltates  of  wills,  punishment  of  crimes  in  the  county 
court,  arbitrary  punishment  of  enormous  offense  .  etc. 

When  the  third  assembly  met,  a  year  lat«r,  Us  were  read 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session  for  erecting coui,  (1  Assembly, 
34),  and  an  elabomte  system  was  provided  establishing  a  court 
of  admiralty,"  county  court,"  chancery  c^ourt,"  "pretorial" 
court  for  the  adjudication  of  high  crimesand  misdeineanoi's,  for 
fees  and  recovering  of  debts,  for  the  definition  and  punish- 
ment of  treasons  and  felonies,  and  for  the  authority  of  a  jus- 


Uceof  the  pcat'c.  (1  AsHcmbl\',46  to  71.)  The  only  act  wbi«h 
WHS  paj^cd,  however,  was  a  sort  of  an  omnibua  measure.  In 
this  it  was  provided  that  fees  should  be  paid  to  the  secretary 
of  the  province  (1  Assembly,  82;  laws  of  1638-39,  eh.  2), 
clerk  of  chancery,  marHhal,  and  coroners,  according  to  a  tixed 
table.  "In  all  causes  civil"  the  lieutenant-general  in  the 
judge,  and  the  council  takes  his  place  when  he  is  a  plaintiff. 
No  provision  is  made  for  his  being  a  defendant.  In  Kent  la- 
land  the  commander  is  to  be  judge,  there  being  an  appeal  from 
his  decisions.  All  judginent*  are  to  be  "according  to  the 
laws  and  laudable  usages  of  this  Province,  or  otherwise  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  or  laudable  usages  of  England  in  the  same 
or  like  (ases."  The  governor  and  the  commander  shall  take  an 
oath  to  administer  equal  justice,  and  every  councilor  must 
swear  to  "assist  in  the  execution  of  justice  without  favor  or 
malice."  The  lieutenant-general  and  councilor,  and  the  com- 
mander of  Kent  within  his  i.sland,  had  power  given  them  to 
apprehend  felons  and  keep  the  peac*,  "  to  trie  and  censure  all 
offendoi-s  with  punishment  as  they  may  think  the  otTence  to 
deaerve,"  In  cases,  however,  where  the  penalty  extends  to  loss 
of  life  or  limb  there  mustbcanindtctmentand  a  trial  by  twelve 
freemen  at  the  least.  The  secretary  is  to  prove  wills  and  grant 
letters  of  administration  for  the  whole  pi-ovinee,  the  com- 
mander tjiking  proper  order  in  Kent  Island  for  saving  of 
gootis  of  tJiedeceased,till  the  will  l>e  proved  or  administration 
granted.  The  ansembly  at  this  same  session  acted  at  least  live 
times  in  a  judicial  chaiwter;  decreeing  that  one  defendant  pay 
30  pounds  of  beaver,  refusing  to  jwrdon  another,  and  order- 
ing that  a  third  be  whipped  three  scvemt  times  for  carrying 
away  goods  unlawfully  from  hia  master.  (1  Assembly,  35; 
Bacon's  Laws,  note). 

Frequent  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts  were 
made  in  later  assemblies.  In  1640  testamentary  jurisdiction 
was  given  the  lieutenant-general  or  the  fii-st  councillor  in  eai^h 
county.  Where  no  party  having  the  right  to  the  succession 
claims  administration  the  governor  was  directed  to  act  as 
administrator.  The  councillors  were  to  act  as  judges  in  tes- 
tamentary causes  and  if  they  were  equally  divided  the  lieu- 
tflnant-general  should  nominate  one  or  more  new  memliers. 
(1  Assembly,  108.) 

The  judiciary  acts  of  Hi38  were  to  continue  in  force  for 
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thi-ee  years  only  or  till  the  end  of  tbo  next  a(<.-iemb1y.  Then 
assembly  of  1640  aeems  to  have  overlooked  this  and  &o  wo  find'< 
an  act  passed  in  March,  1641-2,  continuing  the  act  to  the  end' 
of  the  next  session  and  declaring  valid  any  judicial  acts  done., 
since  1640,  "so  far  as  they  were"  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  province,  then  or  at  any  time  since  being  or  supposed, 
to  1m:  in  force.  (1  Assembly,  120.)  This  practice  of  passing.! 
bills  to  be  in  force  for  a  shoit  time  was  a  very  common  one 
during  the  wIioli>  provincial  period,  as  thereby  the  atssembly  | 
kept  a  surer  control  over  affairs  and  prevented  matters  from , 
going  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  proprietary  and  his  offi- ' 
ccrs.  At  the  summer  session  of  1042,  several  important  stat- 1 
utes  were  passed.  The  act  foi'  rule  of  judicature  (1  Aseem-i 
bly,  147),  decreed  that  "Right  and  just  in  all  civil  causes; 
shall  be  determined  according  to  the  law  or  most  general  usage' 
of  tlie  Province  since  its  plantation,  or  former  precedents  of 
the  same  or  like  nature,  to  be  determined  by  the  judge  and,! 
in  defect  of  such  law.  usage  or  precedent,  then  right  and  just" 
shall  be  determined  according  to  equity  and  good  conscience, 
not  neglecting  (so  far  as  the  judge  or  judges  shall  be  informed] 
thereof  and  shall  tind  no  inconvenience  in  the  application  to , 
this  Province)  the  rules  by  which  right  and  just  usoth  to  be; 
determined  in  England."  It  will  be  noted  that  while  tbe-l 
settlers  claimed  the  benefit  of  English  law  they  had  no  inten- 1 
tion  of  yielding  servilely  to  it,  and  some  months  Itefore  they,, 
had  gravely  decided  that  a  man  was  "guilty  of  what  iscbara', 
perty  by  the  law  of  England,  but  is  not  such  as  is  criminal ' 
here."  (1  Assembly,  121.)  Crimes  should  be  judged  by  tha- 
provincial  law  and,  in  default  of  such,  "according  to  the  bcstil 
discretion  of  the  judge  or  judges,  judging  as  near  as  conven- 
iently may  Ims  to  the  laudable  law  or  usage  of  England."  This- 
might  seem  a  dangerous  diwcretion  to  leave  to  the  judges,  but* 
it  was  tempered  by  the  provision  that  life,  mcmlier,  or  free- 
hold should  be  taken  away  only  by  law  certain  (1  Assembly, 
147),  and  to  this  restriction  was  later  added  another  that  no  one) 
should  be  outlawed,  exiled,  or  fined  alxive  l,iHMI  pounds  ofJ 
tobacco  without  such  certain  law,  and  that  no  corporal  punish-; 
ment  should  be  inflicted  on  a  gentleman.  {1  Assembly,  184,' 
September,  1642.)  At  the  same  time  the  constitution  of  the 
courts  was  revised.  While  judges  aie  appointed  by  proprie- 
tary commission,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  certain  law  of  thtf 
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province,  the  legislature  makes  proviHion  tbut  the  decision 
Khali  be  madu  by  the  lieutcnant-gencml  and  the  major  part  of 
the  council  in  the  provincial  court  or  thi.^  (^tiummnder  and  the 
major  part  of  the  commissioners  in  wunty  court.  If  there  be 
a  tie,  the  chief  judge  is  given  a  casting  vote,  and  in  latsc  of 
his  absence  or  Iwing  an  interested  party  in  the  muse  the  next 
in  commission  shall  supply  his  place,  unless  the  govemorshall 
otherwise  provide. 

All  jiidgci^  must  take  an  oath  to  adminl-st^r  equal  justice 
at^coi'ding  to  the  laws  of  the  province.  The  i-eiteration  of  the 
phrase  laws  of  the  province,  as  dif^tinguishcd  from  that  of  Eng- 
land is  to  be  noted.  (1  Assembly,  147,  act  of  1(J43,  ch,  3.) 
From  the  county  court  therti  is  always  an  appeal  to  the  pi"0- 
vincial  court.  The  lieutenant-general  may  not  l>e  sued  in  any 
matter  relating  to  his  office  nor  may  process  be  awarded 
againt^t  his  person,  menials,  nor  chattels  till  he  have  refused 
to  do  right  after  judgment.  (I  Assembly,  184.)  Provisions 
were  also  made  by  other  acts  touching  appeals  and  appointing 
the  order  in  which  causes  shall  he  heard.  (Assembly,  148, 
14St.)  The  lirst  day  not  a  Sunday  nor  a  holiday  in  six  of  the 
months  was  to  he  court  day  in  St.  Mary's  County  and  other 
days  were  appointed  for  other  counties.  If  the  business  was 
not  completed  on  the  tirst  day.  the  court  continued  its  sessions 
from  daj'  to  thvy  until  all  was  finished.  Except  on  court  days 
no  case  should  be  determined,  until  after  ten  days'  notice  or 
until  after  such  as  have  voice  in  the  court  be  warned.  (1  As- 
sembly, 14!',  184.)  Occasionally  no  court  was  held  on  the 
stated  day,  as  when  the  governor  issued  a  proclamation  in 
May,  lt!48,  that  there  would  l>o  no  court  until  October,  owing 
fo  the  danger  of  the  times  and  the  fact  that  jury  trials  will 
much  weaken  the  part  of  the  country  whence  the  jurors  come 
(1  Council.  Iil5);  or  again  in  1IJ53,  when  the  court  was  put  off 
for  a  month,  "  no  English  shipping  as  yet  Iwing  arrived  here." 
(1  Council,  ^!t4.)  We  also  find  courts  adjourned  because  of 
"plantable  weather." 

Still  other  acts  of  this  important  session  provided  that  the 
commissioners  of  the  counties  should  lie  selected  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  that  the  council  should  nominate  yearly  to  the  chief 
justice  jiersons  for  sheriff,  one  of  whom  should  Ijc  selected  for 
that  office.  (1  Assembly,  14S. )  The  defendant  could  be  tried 
according  to  agreement  of  the  parties,  or  might  put  himself 
H.  Doc.  702,  pt  1~15 
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Upon  hit4  amntry,  having  a  jury  summoned,  and  in  i'ti»C!j  where  d 
the  law»  of  Englund  nilow,  \ip.  may  wagu  hiit  law.  (Atuscnibly,  • 
151,  186.)  ProviHion  is  made  for  proceedings  in  tiwes  where 
the  defendant  in  a  fugitive.  (I  Aswt'mhly.  15(1,  185.)  After  I 
verdict  is  i-eiidered,  the  judge  may  set  aside  the  verdict  and  J 
award  a  new  trial,  if  tho  verdict  be  "grievous  to  either  party  | 
or  exceeding  the  isnue  committed  to  their  inquiry.''  or  if  the  I 
jury  "  l)e  evidently  partial  or  wilful."  In  the  latter  case,  when 
a  second  jury  decides  differently,  the  Hrst  one  niuy  be  fined.  ^ 
(1  Assembly,  151.)  Several  vasen  of  impeaching  the  verdict  i 
of  juries  are  found  in  the  records  of  the  provincial  wurt.  ^ 
Another  act  of  the'  session  provided  for  executions  and  de-  i 
creed  that  there  >thould  beimpriHonment  for  debt  after  a  prison  j 
sbouldbebuilt.  (1  Assembly,  152.)  These  acts  were  passed  for  ' 
three  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  a  whort  re- 
enactment  of  the  important  provisions  of  the  af^tM  was  made.  ■ 
{1  Assembly.  '21U. )  Even  after  this,  however,  we  find  the  assem- 
bly sitting  as  a  high  court  of  justice,  hearing  irnix»rtant  cases 
referred  to  it  by  the  provincial  court  and.  apparentiy,  at  tiinea. 
exercising  an  original  jurisdiction.  (I  A.ssembly,  2!iO,  225, 226.) 
We  have  already  noted  tho  wide  distu-etion  given  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  in  the  early  acts.  This  discretion  was  not 
taken  away  but  rather  added  to,  and  we  find  that  persons  who 
steal  hogs,  or  fail  to  plant  corn  {an  attempt  to  have  more  i 
diversified  crops),  mlulterers,  persons  who  go  out  without  ] 
arms  well  fixed,  etc.,  are  to  be  punished  according  to  the  dis-  h 
cretion  of  the  court.  (1  Assembly,  244  to  234.)  Whenthein-  ' 
fluence  of  the  Puritans  is  felt,  we  notice  new  laws  increasing  J 
the  criminal  code  by  the  addition  of  the  offenses  of  profat)tt| 
swearing  and  drunkenness,  1 


In  the  provincial  court  we  find  tho  proceedings  usually^ 
summary  in  character.  Jury  trials  are  rather  the  exception, -J 
and  in  most  cases  the  matter  is  left  to  the  adjudication  of  the  | 
court.  This  may  only  consist  of  two  memlrers,  or  if  there  be  „ 
a  full  attendance  of  the  justices,  as  was  apt  to  t>e  the  case  ' 
about  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  there  may  be  I 
seven  or  eight  upon  the  bench.  Pleadings  were  very  simple,  I 
and  many  suits  were  introduced  by  a  simple  petition  from  the  ) 
injured  party.  Sometimes  cases  were  referred  to  arbitrators  , 
for  settlement,  and  again  we  find  cases  brought  before  the! 
assembly  and  referred  for  settlement  to  the  provincial  court,' 
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Unlike  othtii's  of  tlm  colonies,  Mtirylaiid  nocinw  to  have  rwog- 
nizcd  et|uity  as  a,  divtinct  sytstom  from  law  at  an  early  date, 
iiiid  a  riiiniher  of  equity  suits  were-  heard  shortly  after  1650, 
C-ompared  with  the  early  court  i-e^ords  of  Connecticut,  which 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  examine  with  care,  there  is  mueh 
more  commercial  activity  shown  in  Maiyland  suit**.  Assump- 
sit, debt,  and  covenant  form  the  bulk  of  the  litigation  in 
Maryland,  and  attjichment  of  the  goods  of  nonreMidentsBhows 
a  floating  population. 

The  records  are  <|uite  helter-skcltpr  in  arrangemenL  A 
confession  of  judgment  follows  u  will,  and  this  is  preceded  by 
a  nouMuit,  or  the  record  of  un  eannark  on  cattle.  Replevin  and 
detinue  of  cattle,  canoes,  ct£. ,  furnish  conHideritblc  court 
businetis.  Actions  on  the  case  are  common.  In  spite  of  the 
troublous  condition  of  the  province,  deeds  of  violence  are  not 
frequent  and  cases  of  trespass  vi  et  arms  or  quare  clau»em 
fregit  are  not  often  seen.  Thefts  are  rather  uncommon.  The 
social  system  of  the  province  was  so  based  on  the  service  of 
indentured  servants  that  difficulties  as  to  length  of  their  teruiM 
of  service,  their  treatment  by  their  masters,  and  the  outfit  to 
be  given  them  when  they  are  freed  occupy  much  time  of  the 
courts.  There  are  a  large  number  of  actions  for  defamation 
and  slander,  and  from  these  and  the  trials  for  lustardy,  seduc- 
tion, and  adultery  we  gather  that  there  was  much  looseneB-s 
in  sexual  relations.  One  of  the  striking  differences  between 
Maryland  and  New  Haven  County,  Conn,,  decisions  is  the 
compai-atively  light  sentences  which  these  receive  here.  Few 
religious  causes  occur,  and  these  show  a  tolerant  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  court.  Extradition  cases  with  Virginia  are 
frequent.     The  ri.'iP  of  attorneys  at  law  is  seen. 

Negroes  have  hardly  Ijeen  introduced  in  any  number,  and 
their  names  scarcely  occur.  A  number  of  inquests  are 
reconled  over  bodies  of  persons  found  dead.  During  the 
period  under  discussion  some  eight  or  nine  persons  seem  to 
have  been  hung,  nnd,  curiou.ily  enough,  only  one  of  these  cases 
occurs  in  the  court  records.  These  contain  no  note  of  those 
persons  who  were  executed  for  murdering  their  master  at 
Providence  (I  Assembly,  303),  nor  of  the  four  who  were 
tried  and  condemned  by  a  sort  of  military  court  at  Anne  A  mn- 
del  after  the  battle  of  the  Severn  (3  Force's  Tnicts). 

The  one  case  on  the  records  is  an  interesting  one,    John 
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Dundy  was  the  umith  of  the  province,  and  conctjiniug  him 
and  his  tools  two  special  acis  of  the  assembly  were  passed, 
(1  Assembly,  255,  2i>5.)  He  seems  to  have  been  not  only  a 
blacksmith,  but  also  a  white  smith,  or  aniiorer,  and  as  such 
was  so  valuable  to  the  province  that  be  was  saved  fi-om  the 
death  he  deserved  for  slayinj^  an  Indian  boy  in  1643.  Hia 
sentence  was  commuted  to  three  years'  service  to  the  pro- 
prietary (1  Council,  flS),  and  he  was  finally  pardoned  (1  Coun- 
cil. 187).  lie  was  a  quarrelsome  iiian.of  an  unbridled  t*'mper, 
however,  and,  after  several  minor  assaults,  he  finally  killed 
his  servant  in  l(i57  and  was  hungtherefor,  after  a  very  solemn' 
and  formal  trial.     {2  Provincial  Couit,  545.) 

It  was  difficult  to  sccLirc  conviction  of  offenses  against 
Indians.  In  164!J  a  man  was  accused  of  killing  one  without 
provocation,  and  eonfessed  it.  (1  Provincial  Court,  180.)  The' 
jury  returned  a  vei-diet  of  not  guilty,  but  they  explained  that 
they  did  so  "'Iwcause  they  understood  '  the  act'  nut  to  hav© 
been  committed  against  his  Lordship's  pence  or  the  king's, 
because  the  party  was  a  pagan  and  Iwcause  they  had  no  prece- 
dent in  the  neighbour  colony  of  Virginia  to  muko  such  facbi 
murther."  The  governor  told  them  that  the  Indians  were  in 
the  peace  of  the  King  and  the  proprietary,  and  that  "they 
ought  not  to  take  notice  of  what  other  colonies  did,  but  of  the 
law  of  England."  whereupon  Hie  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
"guilty  of  murther  in  his  own  defence,"  and  a  second  jury 
was  necessary  even  to  secure  a  vei'diet  for  manslaughter. 

Old  World  customs  persisted.  We  find  only  one  accusation 
of  witchcraft,  and  that  not  pushed;  but  a  tree  which  killed  h 
man  by  falling  upon  him  was  forfeited  to  the  proprietary  as. 
a  deodand.    (1  Provincial  Court,  10.) 

I  wish  there  were  time  to  discuss  the  many  interesting  cases 
caused  by  the  straying  and  killing  of  hogs  and  cows,  uniiualft 
so  precious  tliat  deeds  of  sale  or  gift  of  them  are  recorded  om 
the  records  together  with  the  deeds  of  land.  Mention  may  be 
made  in  closing,  however,  of  two  interesting  medical  cases,  id, 
both  of  which  Peter  Godson  was  the  defendant.  He  seems  to. 
have  been  a  sort  of  quack,  and  so  little  in  favor  with  other 
physicians  that  a  "chirurgeon"  sued  him  in  1655  "with  kill- 
ing a  man  by  taking  too  much  blood  from  him."  The  maiL- 
who  died  was  sheriff  of  St.  Marys  County,  and  the  case  was  ^ 
referred  to  "men of  skill  and  ability,"  who  "shall  judge  of  the 
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action."  The  second  suit  was  brought  by  one  Thomas  Iger, 
who  complained  that  he  paid  Godson  (2  Provincial  Court,  432, 
434,  439)  tobacco  ''for  a  cure"  which  the  defendant  ''under- 
took to  perform/'  but  *"hath  left  him  worse  than  he  found 
him."  The  court  ordered  Godson  '-  to  make  a  cure"  or  ''  else 
to  repay  the  to})a(H*o  which  he  had  received  in  satisfaction  of 
his  cure."  Alas,  we  learn  that  it  appeared  to  the  court  at  a 
later  session  that  he  "'hath  not  performed  the  order"  and 
must  repay  the  tobacco. 

These  are  fleeting  glimpses  of  the  beginnings  of  th'e  judicial 
system  of  a  State  which  has  always  preserved  a  high  regard 
for  the  laws,  which  has  had  from  the  ])eginning  a  learned  and 
conscientious  judiciary,  and  which  speedily  developed,  in 
place  of  litigants  pleading  their  own  causes,  a  }x)dy  of  advo- 
cates who,  through  their  eloquence,  their  abilit3%  and  their 
fidelity  to  their  clients'  interests,  have  made  the  Maryland  bar 
renowned.  Onl}'  by  such  search  for  the  sources  can  we  under- 
stand the  broad  stream  of  jurisprudence  by  whose  side  we 
stand  to-day. 
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The  opportunity  of  presenting  this  eubject  to  an  audience 
of  spoL-ialistr;  in  history  invites  digi'esijion,  I  feel  sti-ongty 
tempted  to  utterances  concerning  the  importance  of  South- 
western history,  the  i-elative  neglect  of  it,  and  the  desirability 
of  giving  it  more  attention;  but,  besides  being  i-ather  sug- 
gested than  actually  demanded  by  the  title  of  my  paper,  such 
utterances  might  become  the  occasion  of  a  polemic  for  which 
there  is  no  necessity.  If  there  seem  to  be  any  call  for  ex- 
hortation, what  it  might  accomplish  may  no  doubt  Ire  trusted 
to  come  in  its  own  good  time  as  the  result  of  deeper  insight, 
truer  perspective,  and  more  economical  direction  of  energy. 
And  so  I  think  Southwestern  history  can  afford,  if  need  be, 
lo  wait  a  bit  for  general  recognition  of  it.s  value  on  Hcientific 
progress.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  can  be  said  to 
stand  entirely  in  the  waiting  attitude. 

By  "the  Southwest."  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  paper,  is 
meant,  roughly  speaking,  all  that  part  of  the  United  State-s 
tying  west  and  south  of  the  line  fixed  by  the  treaty  with  Spain 
in  1819.  and  this  statement  will  serve  to  explain  also  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  "  Southwestern  history,"  But  I 
Khull  deal  mainly  with  the  work  that  is  Ireing  done  in  Texas, 
lieiiiuse  it  is  that  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted. 

The  work  that  the  Southwest  is  doing  ujwn  its  own  history 
is  cairied  tin  partly  by  the  uriivorsities,  jtartly  by  .societies 
organized  either  wholly  or  to  some  extent  for  historical  pur- 
poses, and  partly  liy  individuals. 

Of  what  the  University  of  California  and  Stanford  Univer- 
sity are  doing  in  Southwestern  history  Icunriotsi)«>akindetail, 
but  I  am  iufoniied  that  Iwth  give  it  soiue  attention.  At  the 
University  "f  ('uliffirnia  I'rofewsor  Ma-rs  gives  a  i-ourse  on 
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Spanish -American  history  and  institutions  and  another  on 
the  territorial  expansion  of  the  United  States,  and  at  Stanford 
Professor  Farmnd  gives  on«  on  the  opening  of  the  West.  In 
the  last  two,  I  understand,  the  history  of  the  Southwest  is 
dealt  with,  incidentnlly  at  leaift. 

At  the  University  of  Texas  the  purely  graduate  historical 
work  lias  thus  far  lain  almost  entirely  in  Southwestern  history. 
The  reasons  therefor  are  sufliciently  obvious  to  tje  left  without 
enumeration,  but  the  principiil  among  them  is  that,  under 
present  conditions,  this  is  the  most  inviting  field  for  research. 
For  the  last  four  or  tive  years  the  number  of  students  taking 
the  gi^aduatc  course  htm  varied  from  six  to  twelve,  averaging 
perhaps  eight  or  nine.  It  might  Lave  been  much  larger  but 
for  the  restrictions  that  have  been  placed  on  entry  into  the 
course  in  oixier  to  keep  out  those  not  pmperly  prepared. 
Three  full  undergraduate  courses"  in  history  are  prerequisite, 
though  in  exceptional  casen  students  have  been  allowed  to 
enter  with  only  two.  No  requirements  in  language  have  thus 
far  l>een  announced  in  the  catjilogue,  but  the  practical  policy 
has  been  to  insist  on  the  desirable  linguistic  equipment  more 
rigidly  from  year  to  year.  Of  the  six  students  taking  the 
graduate  work  this  year,  which  is  on  the  St.  Denis  exi>edition 
and  the  second  series  of  Spanish  missions,  two  are  without  a 
readiug  knowledge  of  French,  but  all  have  Spanish,  so  that 
none  of  tliem  is  unprepared  to  read  the  sources  in  one  language 
or  the  other.  The  prosj>ect,  however,  is  that,  as  the  pi-actice 
grows  of  forecasting  specialization  and  working  toward  it 
along  the  proper  lines  in  the  undergraduate  courses,  the  difiS- 
culty  of  enforcing  the  appropriate  requirements  in  language 
will  soon  dbappear. 

The  time  spent  by  gnwiuate  students  at  the  University  of 
Texas  is  usually  too  short  for  anything  like  complete  and 
thorough  training.  The  university  does  not  give  the  doctor's 
degree,  and  it  requires  only  one  year  of  graduate  work  for 
the  master's.  It  must  be  evident  to  those  who  have  hod 
experience  in  such  matters  that  this  is  too  short  a  time  either 
to  acquire  much  skill  in  investigation  or  to  obtain  altogether 
satisfactory  results  of  research  in  any  subject  worth  atten- 
tion.    As  to  what  has  actually  l>eeii  m^complished  in  thej^  two 
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directions,  it  would  hardly  tie  titling  to  attempt  any  estimate 
here;  but  tliere  are  several  professoi-s  of  history  in  the  older 
and  stronger  institutions  of  our  country  that  have  had  some 
oi>iK)rtunity  for  judgment.  For  myself  I  must,  as  one  who 
feels  himself  primarily  ivsponsible,  ask  your  indulgence  in 
speakiug  to  a  question  of  personal  privilege  to  explain  why 
no  more  has  been  done. 

The  University  of  Texas  began  work  in  the  fall  of  1883.  1 
entered  it  as  instructor  in  English  and  history  one  year  later. 
Siiiee  1888  1  have  l»een  at  the  head  of  the  School  of  History 
and  under  the  responsibilitj-  already  confessed.  Until  1891, 
however,  serious  ill  health,  added  to  a  great  burden  of  routine 
duties,  left  me  no  energy  for  the  organization  of  graduate 
courses.  Then  my  health  grew  tietter.  but  thenceforward 
until  1896  inratof  the  time  I  I'ould  spare  from  undergraduate 
instruction  was  devoted  to  work  as  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  It  is  therefore  only  within  the  last 
five  years  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  effective  graduate 
courses  in  Southwestern  history. 

As  t4>  what  is  being  accomplished  by  historical  societies  in 
the  Southwest  outside  of  Texa.s,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
enough  to  justify  an  attempt  to  describe  it.  The  Historical 
Society  of  New  Mexico,  of  which  Hon.  L.  Bradford  Prince 
is  president,  seems  to  have  gathered  a  collection— apparently 
for  the  most  [jart  archwological — and  to  be  more  or  leas 
active,  Itut  I  have  little  detailed  information  conceming  its 
work. 

The  Texas  State  Historical  Association  was  organized 
March  2, 1897.  Within  a  few  years  previous  to  that  date  there 
had  been  formed  in  the  State  three  different  societies  with 
substantially  the  same  objects.  Two  of  them  had  survived 
but  briefly;  the  third,  however,  was  stiU  living  and  showing 
a  certain  degree  of  activity.  It  had  originally  been  udled 
the  (ialveston  Historical  Society,  but  had  later  changed  the 
word  Galveston  in  its  name  to  Texas.  Although  this  change 
of  title  was  prompted  by  the  ambition  and  intention  to 
enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  it«  influence  has  never 
extended  in  any  meaaui-able  degree  beyond  the  Island  City. 
For  two  years  it  has  been  virtually  dead.  Want  of  interest 
had  already  led  to  a  suspension  of  its  functions  for  a  consid- 
emblc  |H>ri(id.   when  the  coming  of  the  great  storm  of  Sep- 
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tembLT,  Itmo,  put  an  end  finally  U)  the  hoi>u  of  i(s  Iteiiig 
revived.  But  before  its  demise  it  htid  justitied  its  exiiitcMice 
by  publishing  Nome  ini]>oi'tiii]t  iiiiitter  hikI  Ity  ^thering  a 
valuuble  tollection.  How  this  collection  will  be  di«po8od  of 
remains  yet  iiiivertuin. 

The  State  Historieul  Association  has  been  a  live  organiza- 
tion from  the  outset.  Iti*  niemliership  has  increased  steadily, 
until  now,  after  recent  ext^msive  purging  of  the  toIIm,  it  runs 
to  more  than  I.ihio.  This  growth,  as  miiy  well  1«  supposed, 
haa  not  come  of  itself  simply,  but  ha.s  been  the  result  of  an 
active  cimvass  for  new  members.  The  methods  used  in  can- 
vassing have  been,  as  I  believe,  at  once  businesslike  and 
legitimate.  Selected  lists  have  been  used  in  soliciting,  and 
no  one  has  Ix^en  enrolled  except  at  his  own  request.  The 
result  has  been  to  gather  in  those  who  are  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  make  goiwl  permanent  niemliers.  Interest  in  the 
work  of  the  association  has  thus  become  constantly  more 
intense  and  healthier,  and  its  prospectj*  for  expansion  and 
increased  efiectivcness  seem  better  now  than  they  have  ever 
lioen  liefore. 

The  principal  iictivitles  of  the  as.siK-iation  are  the  collection 
nnd  publication  uf  historical  nmtoriuls.  Of  its  collection  I 
shall  speak  a  little  further  on.  Itwmain  publication  is  aquar- 
terly,  the  tii'st  numlier  of  which  appeared  in  July.  IsjtT.  This 
magUKine  has  avemged  al>out  SU  pages  per  numl»er,  but  will 
proliably  be  at  least  somewhat  larger  from  this  time  forward. 
Its  contentjj  have  consisted  partly  of  doeunieiitwry  matter  and 
partly  of  essays.  It  is  hoped  that  the  in<'ome  of  the  associa- 
tion will  ere  long  Ite  sufficient  to  justify  the  publication  of  a 
regular  series  in  addition  to  the  qiiart*>rly.  If  so,  this  series 
will  probably  lie  (h'voted  to  the  publishing  of  the  Austin 
Papers,  the  Boxar  Archive-s,  and  like  collections,  or  at  least 
of  select  documents  therefrom,  while  the  Quarterly  will  lie 
given  entirely  to  essays. 

The  suwoss  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association  has 
been  the  ivsult,  it  seems  to  me,  of  a  few  siH>cial  caui^es  which 
deserve,  as  matters  of  experience,  some  attention  here.  The 
jjopular  support  it  has  re(«?ived  is  evidently  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  i>ersnnal  ciinsidenitions.  There  are  In  the  Stute  a 
large  numlier  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  went  to  Texas 

ith  Austin  orolherempresiirios,  or  who  were  there  in  tiinc  to 
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i^haro  ill  the  revolution  of  lS3fS,  or  the  strei 


sljulitifs  of  the 


tre  nil  oils 
(lecennium  of  the  liepulilic.  These,  while  they  often  fail  to 
obtain  the  perspective  and  seft  thu  real  nignifiraneft  of  popular 
movements  and  part}'  divisions  in  the  early  days,  have  never 
forj,'otten  the  deeda  of  their  futhers,  and,  just  for  this  reason, 
I  doubt  if  thore  is  any  publication  in  Texas  that  i.-^  ivad  with 
more  intenwe  intei-ewt  than  the  Quarterly.  Thi»  sort  of  inter- 
est, however,  nmy  Iw  made  to  support  good  historical  work, 
but  it  can  not  be  depended  on  to  supply  the  rwiuired  energy 
for  it*  proper  management  and  direction. 

Thorefoffi  the  second  great  reason  for  the  siiecese;  of  thu 
ii.s.Hoi^iution  has  boon,  as  I  judge,  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  Stiitc  Univei-nity.  The  >»oard  of  regents  has  wisely  ten- 
dered it  hospitality  in  providing  quarters  for  its  collection,  and 
especially  a  secure  fireproof  rei-eptacle  for  its  valuable  dix'U- 
nienbs.  The  teaching  force  iu  the  School  of  History  has  done 
the  work  involved  in  attending  to  the  business  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  in  publishing  the  Quarterly.  The  advantage  of  this 
alliance  is  mutual.  The  a.<!isociation  obtains  (juurters  and  the 
necessary  business  management  free  of  cost,  and  the  university 
secui-es  without  expense  to  itself  the  a.ssociat.ion's  collection 
and  a  medium  for  the  publication  of  meritorious  productions 
.in  history  by  ifji  i^tudent^^. 

The  work  of  the  HistiiHcal  Association  has  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  coopemtion  of  two  other  organizations  in  the 
stute,  the  Texas  Veterans'  Association  and  the  Daughters  of 
the  Kepublic,  both  of  which  have  given  it  moral,  and  in  some 
cases  material,  support.  Each  of  these  publishes  annually  a 
pamphlet  containing  its  proceedings  and  sometimes  a  certain 
amount  of  historical  matter  in  addition, 

It  would  1)0  unwise  to  attempt,  in  a  paper  like  this,  to  give 
even  a  summarized  statement  of  what  individual  workers  in 
the  Southwest  are  doing  for  Southwestern  history,  simply  for 
the  re«j<on  that  it  would  lie  impossible  to  do  relative  justice. 
I  may  venture,  however,  on  account  of  special  consideratitms 
to  mention  two  names.  One  is  that  of  Charles  F.  Lummis, 
the  strenuously  critical  free  lance  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine, 
whose  scholarly  translations  and  annotations  of  rare  docu- 
ments published  in  his  magazine  entitle  him  to  the  special 
gratitude  of  investigators:  and  the  other  that  of  Miss  Lilia 
M.  Casis,  adjunct  professor  of  Spanish  in  the  L'nivcr.sity  of 
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Ti!xiM,  nliofie  auHiistAiU'i?  in  j^thci'iL^  <'i)]>ieH  of  iimiiUM^riptH 
from  Mexico  iind  milking  them  uvuilKble  fur  the  gnulimto 
Htudentu  of  the  uiiiverHity  liiw  been  simply  invaluiible.  I  am 
more  pleiiued  by  the  opportunity  to  give  Miss  Ctmis  due 
tribute  here  becaiie<^  her  work  t«  of  that  un^ieltish  kind  that 
brings  little  reputation  to  hernelf,  hut  much  advanti^ro  to 
otborct. 

The  amount  of  unworked  matcrinl  for  Southwestern  history 
existing  in  the  Southwest  is  enoriuoitw.  Certuiiily  there  is  no 
man  livtug  who  could  eatiinatcitaccurately  or  indicate,  excrcpt 
in  a  general  way,  the  nature  of  tlie  documents.  There  is  still 
more  in  Mexico.  The  two  great  collections  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  the  Archivo  (.ieneml  and  the  Bililiot«nt  Nactonal, 
constitute,  I  think  it  would  be  nafc  to  ^ay,  an  almost  unex- 
plored wilderneHs  for  investigators  in  the  United  Suites,  A 
general  description  of  them  will  be  found  in  11.  H.  llancroft's 
Liter«ry  Industries."  74<>-74l};  and  a  more  detailed  notice  of 
one  of  the  most  important  series  in  the  Archivo  General  in 
number  1874  of  the  New  York  Nation.  liesides  the  immense 
mass  in  thejje  two  repositories  there  are  collections  doubtless 
containing  valuable  material  in  various  other  cities  of  the 
Mexican  Uepublic,  such  as  SaltUlo,  Chihuahua,  San  Luis 
PotosT,  Guadalajara,  Quer^taro,  Zacatecas,  etc.  Of  what 
actually  exists  in  these  cities,  I  can  say  but  little,  for  I  have 
thus  far  been  able  to  visit  none  of  them  except  Salttllo,  nor  to 
get  triwtworthy  information  concerning  the  archives.  At- 
Saltillo  1  spent  some  hours  in  the  summer  of  iy(Hl  looking 
over  what  lias  Iieen  pivserved  there,  and  my  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  documents  leads  me  to  believe  that  some  of  them 
may  have  considerable  historical  value.  The  ofBcials,  how- 
ever, informed  me  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  original 
archives  had  been  destroyed. 

An  idea  of  the  documents  to  be  found  in  New  Mexico  cau 
))e  gathered  from  the  list  of  copies  made  from  them  by  Ban- 
delier,  which  is  published  in  the  rejwrt  of  the  United  States 
Commission  to  the  Columbian  Historical  Exposition,  pages 
306-82«. 

Of  the  collection  of  H.  H.  Ikncriift.  which  I  believe  still 
reoiains  intact  in  San  Francisco,  I  can  say  only  that  it  must 
contain  much  important  material.     Many  of  the  single  works 

■  Volumo  XXXIX  ol  hia  trucks. 
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and  serie.>*  fnumcmtdd  ua  l>elonfriiiy  to  it  are  very  rare  and 
difficult  Ui  obtain. 

The  largest  and  must  iiiiiiurtant  I'ollevtion  in  Texas  is  that  in 
possession  of  the  Stat(>  lodged  in  the  cupitol  building  and  the 
general  land  office.  In  the  land  office  in  a  masu  of  manuscripts 
relative  to  the  various  erapresario  grants  with  which  modern 
Texas  began.  It  includes  the  coiitracte,  the  correspondence 
concerning  them,  lists  of  the  colonists,  registers  of  the  allot- 
ments of  laud  to  each,  etc. 

In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  are  ti>  be  found  the 
original  official  records  of  the  Republic  and  the  State,  from 
the  revolution  forward.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  these, 
e.  g.,  the  journals  of  the  consultation  (1833),  the  proceedings 
of  the  general  council  {1835-3S),  the  journals  of  the  convention 
(1836),  and  the  ordinances  and  decrees  of  the  consultation,  the 
general  council,  and  the  convention  {1S85-36),  have  been  pub- 
lished. Those  here  enumerated  have  all  been  reprint^l,  along 
with  many  other  valuable  documents,  in  Gammers  Laws  of 
Texas,  Volume  I,  There  is  also  on  file  in  this  office  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence  of  the  Republic. 

Tlie  State  library  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  which  is  now 
kept  in  one  of  the  rooms  belonging  to  the  department  of  agri- 
culture, insurance,  statistics,  and  historj'.  For  several  years 
the  library  lia«  bad  an  annual  appi-opriation  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  and  though  the  amount  has  been  inadequate  it  has 
been  .lufficient  to  secure  a  gradual  enlargement  until  the  need 
for  additional  room  has  become  pressing.  Thanks  to  the 
bibliographic  knowledge  of  Judge  C.  W.  Raines,  who  has  iwen 
the  librarian  during  several  administrations,  and  to  the  wise 
policy  of  successive  commissioners  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  leaving  the  selection  of  material  for  purchase  to  him- 
self, the  money  has  been,  on  the  whole,  very  judiciously 
expended.  The  library  now  contains  the  best  collection  of 
l)Ooks,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  relative  to  the  history  of 
Texas  in  existence.  Neither  is  it  to  be  slightly  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  Southwestern  histoiy  in  general. 
Among  the  series  to  be  found  on  its  shelves  are  the  Jesuit 
Relations,  the  Paeheco  and  Cardenas  Documentos  Ineditos, 
Margry's  D^eouvertes  et  Establissements,  and  a  manuscript 
copy  of  the  Documentos  para  la  Historia  Ek^lesi^tica  y  Civil 
de  la  Provincia  de  Texas,  which  constitute  volumes  27  and  28 
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of  the  Coleci'ion  ile  Mt»inorias  do  Xiieva  Espaila  in  the  Aix^hivo 
Gonoral  of  Mexico."  lii  one  of  its  vaults  are  the  Nacogdoches 
Ari'liives  and  various  paix^rs  f  n)iii  tho^^  of  Bexar  and  La  Bahia, 
and  it  is  cspet-ially  ricli  in  mn*  {laiuphlettf  and  iilea  of  news- 
I)ai)ers. 

At  the  University  of  Texas  are  four  eolleetious  that  deserve 
notice,  ami  there  is  soon  to  !h»  a  fifth.  The  tirst  consists  of 
the  h(M)ks,  paniphk'ts,  and  lih'8  of  new.s{mpers  ivlating*  to 
Southwestern  liistory  that  have  Ikhmi  accumulated  in  tlie  gen- 
enil  lihniry.  A  larj^e  proix)rtion  of  these  ciune  with  the  libniry 
of  Sir  Swante  Pahn,  of  Austin,  which  was  jfiven  to  the  uni- 
versity sovend  years  ajjfo.  Some  of  the  material  in  this  col- 
lection is  nire,  hut  nuu*h  of  it  is  duplicated  in  the  State  library-. 

Another  collection  which  is  now  kept  in  the  University  of 
Texas  lllniirv  is  that  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association. 
The  asscK'iation  has  thu<  far  nevi^r  found  itself  able  to  devote 
any  part  of  its  income  to  the  purchase  of  tHK)ks  or  doi'uments, 
but  it  has  nevertheless  nuich  material  of  the  kind  that  it  was 
orj^iniztnl  to  jrsither  and  presiTvc^  This  hxxs  come  fi-oui  the 
two  sources,  tfift  and  exclmnjre  for  tlu»  Quarterly*  of  the  asso- 
ciation. What  has  l>cen  pithered  throujrh  exchange  consists 
mainly  of  periodicals  relative  to  American  history  in  general 
and  to  local  history  in  various  quarters  of  America  and  Europe. 
Tlu*  aci|iiisitions  by  ofift  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  materials 
for  South W(»stern  history.  They  include  much  that  is  impor- 
tant, esjM»cially  in  the  line  of  rare  pamphlets,  newsimpei's,  and 
mamiscripts. 

Th(*  third  <*ollection  at  tlu»  university  is  the  papers  of  the 
late  (fovernor  ().  M.  Roberts  which  he  jnive  to  the  institution 
by  his  will.  They  luv  madi'  up  lartrely  of  letters  received  by 
him  from  prominent  nuMi  in  Texas  durin<if  his  career  in  the 
Kt^public  and  (he  Stati*^  There  is  a  larjife  mass  of  thcni,  for 
\w  had  played  an  important  part  in  Texas  politics  for  upward 
of  half  a  centurv. 

The  fourth  collection,  consist in^f  of  an  inmiense  nuiss  of 
oliir'ial  papers  which  were  accunuilated  at  San  Antonio  as  the 
capital  of  Texas  durinjif  Spani>h  anil  Mexican  domination,  is 
known  as  the  Hexar  Archives.  It  has  been  descrilied  in  a 
general  way  by  l*rof.  L.  (i.  Huj^bet*  in  an  article  publishini  in 
the  Univeisity  of  Texas  Recoril,  Vol.  I,  No.  4.     To  what  is 

"SCO  Tin-  Nalitin.  .Ni».  isTl. 
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there  given  some  details  might  be  added,  but  nothing  sufficient 
to  claim  attention  here.  It  may  Jw  stated,  however,  that  the 
same  numlwr  of  the  Itecord  noU's  the  transfer  of  the  collection 
to  the  University  of  Texas,  which  tcxik  place  in  the  fall  of 
IS&O."  The  paijerM  are  now  boing  claHsified,  and  I  trust  that 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years  they  will  l»e  properly 
ordered  and  indexed  and  perhtips  liound.  As  to  the  progre-sa 
of  this  worls,  the  mernljerH  of  the  aMt^ociation  may  expect 
information  from  the  report**  which  will  be  made  from  time 
to  time  by  Mr,  Eugene  C.  Barker,  of  the  university,  in  his 
capacity  as  an  adjunct  member  of  the  Public  Archives  Com 
mission. 

The  collection  to  which  I  have  referred  as  altout  to  come 
into  possession  of  the  University  of  Texas  is  the  Austin 
Papers.  Though  it  contains  ijrolmbly  less  than  one-tenth  ae 
much  matter  as  the  Bexar  An^hives,  yet  it  is,  page  for  page, 
incomparably  richer.  It  is  in  faot  the  most  important  reposi- 
tory of  documents  relative  to  the  Anglo-Ameri^^an  coloniza- 
tion of  Texas.  It  consists  of  some  ill  10  papers  and  packages 
containing  Stephen  ¥.  Austin's  correspondence  and  a  large 
mass  of  misreUaneous  material  relative  to  his  work  as  empre- 
sai'iu,  colonial  lawmaker  and  governor,  and  political  and 
military  leader.  They  cover  the  whole  period  of  the  coloniza- 
tion movement  from  its  beginning  down  to  the  revolution  of 
liSSti  and  touch  upon  every  phase  of  Austin's  various  activities 
and  of  the  intense  and  peculiar  experiences  of  the  pioneers 
whose  advance  he  led.  Of  these  papers  and  packages,  32 
relate  to  Moses  Austin  and  the  armngcments  for  colonization, 
18  to  Stephen  F.  Austin's  trip  to  Mexico  in  1822-23, 15  to  his 
first  contract,  169  to  additional  contracts,  251  to  the  affairs  of 
hie  colony,  1  to  the  Freedonian  Republic,  28  to  the  conven- 
tions of  1832  and  1883,  50  to  Austin's  imprisonment  in  Mexico, 
14  to  Texas  affairs  during  his  absence,  11  to  his  work  on  his 
return  to  Texas  in  1835,  6  to  his  organization  of  the  campaign 
of  1836  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Texas  army,  12  to  the 
formation  of  the  revolutionarj'  government  in  Texas,  25  to 
Burnet's  administration  and  the  campaign  of  1836,  etc.  It  is 
indeed  fortunate  that  Austin  was  so  careful  and  methodical  in 
the  preservation  of  his  papers,  and  that  Col.  Guy  M.  Bryan, 
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in  whose  keeping  they  have  been  so  long,  was  equally  so. 
This  alone  has  saved  the  collection  from  being  scattered  or 
destroyed.  The  Austin  Papers  go  to  the  University  of  Texas 
by  the  will  of  Colonel  Bryan.  They  are  now  stored  in  the 
capitol  building  in  the  city  of  Austin,  but  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  transferred  to  the  university  within  the  next  two 
months. 

Besides  the  various  collections  I  have  named,  there  are 
many  others  of  less  importance  or  concerning  which  I  know 
too  little  to  speak.  Such  are  the  Lamar  Papers,  now  tempo- 
rarily stored  in  the  State  library  of  Texas,  and  the  Kusk  and 
Burnet  Papers  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  V.  O.  King,  of  Austin. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  have  had  to  deal  briefly  with 
a  large  subject,  relative  to  the  various  phases  of  which  my 
information  is  very  unequal.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  as  to 
any  omissions  or  shortcomings  in  the  matter  of  proportion 
I  can  properly  ask  for  indulgence. 


XII.-^COMMinEES  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION. 


By    EDWARD    D.  COLLINS,  Ph.  D., 

BARTON   LANDING,  VT. 
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REVOLUTION. 


By  Dr.   Kdwaud  I).  Goi.lins. 


MASSACHUSETTS     DISCOVEKS     A     METHOD     OF    GOIX)NIAL     SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 

Jared  Sparks,  in  his  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  has  com- 
prehensively sinnniarizod  the  conditions  through  which  the 
committee  systems  of  the  American  Revolution  sprang  into 
efficiency: 

And  here  it  miist  be  kept  in  mind  that  wherever  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  was  thrown  off  or  disavowed,  all  political  control  passed  by  its 
natural  course  into  the  hands  of  the  j)eople.  No  man  or  body  of  men 
had  authority  to  command  any  other  lx>dy  of  men  or  individual;  equality 
of  rights  j)roduced  an  equality  of  condition,  and  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment could  only  be  raised-  on  the  strength  of  powers  delegated  anew  to 
certain  persons  for  this  special  purpose  by  the  willing  voice  of  the  people, 
whom  circumstances  ha<.l  made  the  sole  arbiters  of  their  own  political 
destiny.  Hence  the  jmmary  movement  was  to  bring  the  people  to  under- 
stand their  interests  and  act  in  concert,  and  the  first  means  usetl  to  attain 
this  end  was  the  establishment  of  conmiittees  of  correspondence  in  differ- 
ent jMirts  of  the  country.  These  committees  were  chosen  in  towns,  coun- 
ties, parishes,  districts,  or  smaller  neighborhoods.  They  were  intrusted 
with  certain  i)Owers,  which  enabled  them  to  correspond  with  each  other 
and  to  represent  in  some  sort  the  political  views  and  objects  of  their  con- 
stituents. So  necessary  was  this  system  in  itself,  and  so  well  adapted  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  that  it  was  acceded  to  everywhere,  and  in  a 
short  time  committees  were  so  universally  appointed  throughout  the 
colonies  that  the  friends  of  lilK*rty  had  sj)eedy  and  direct  channels  opened 
with  each  other  in  every  part  of  the  continent.  This  increased  their 
mutual  intelligence,  gave  them  confidence  and  encouragement,  harmon- 
ized their  sentiments,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  union. « 

The  conjuncture  of  political  exigency  and  colonial  environ- 
ment produced  organization  of  a  peculiar  type.     Indeed,  so 

uSparkM,  Gouverneur  Morris.  I,  30,  ff. 
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controlling  was  the  geographiral  situation  alone  that  this  type 
necessarily  reappeared  in  every  phin  for  any  kind  of  union. 
Here  were  lo<*al  groups,  widely  separated.  Unity  of  purpose 
might  be  affirmed  among  them,  but  it  could  not  be  carried  to 
fruition  without  correspondence  and  cooperative  effort  by 
sympathetic  nucleii  in  the  individual  colonies.  The  moment 
this  becomes  apparent  examples  of  corresponding  commit- 
tees abound.  Peters's  earlv  scheme  for  a  confederation  of 
the  British  colonies  in  1754  was  based  upon  this  principle." 
Among  the  religiously  inclined  it  appeared  in  a  desire  of  com- 
munion between  the  churches.*  Merchants  saw  in  this  method 
a  weapon  for  securing  release  from  certain  restrictive  laws  of 
trade.*^  All  protracted  relations  between  the  colonies  and 
their  colonial  agents  in  England  were  based  upon  correspond- 
ence.'' Legislatures  were  wont  to  communicate  their  acts  to 
sister  assemblies."  Secret  societies  found  it  desirable  and  con- 
venient to  aisseminate  their  sentiments  by  correspondence/ 
To  cite  such  instances  in  a  society  whose  individual  members 
base  a  considerable  portion  of  their  daily  activities  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  same  principle  in  the  conduct  of  their  various 
interests,  political,  religious,  mercantile,  and  social,  seems 
trivial.     These  earlier  illustmtions  would  not  be  worth  recall- 


(I  Petera  outlined  the  system  that  wns  applieil  in  the  choice  of  A;<8embly  Committees  of 
Correspondence  twenty  years  later.  "That  the  Legislature  of  Kach  Colony  appoint  a 
Committee  of  Union,  whofte  businean  it  Hhall  be  to  (;om«|K)nd  with  all  the  other  Commit- 
tees,— to  appoint  the  times  i<:  Places  of  Meeting  in  each  Division,  and  to  propone  to  their 
Respective  Governments  the  Heads  of  such  matters  as  shall  be  judg'd  neceflsary  to  be 
immediately  done,  <&c.,  as  there  may  l>e  more  branches  of  Business  assigned  them. 

That  Delegates  of  the  Committei^s  of  eacli  Division  shall  have  one  annual  Stated  time 
of  Meeting,  and  others  occasionally,  as  in  their  Correspondencies  they  shall  find  It  neces- 
sary. The  place  to  bi»  previously  agreed  \i\Mm  by  them."  Am.  Hist.  lA'aflets,  No.  1-1, p.6. 
In  the  later  peritMl  there  was  an  extension  and  liistribution  of  fun<'tions,  to  suit  the 
changeil  condititms,  espiM'ially  hx-al  nce<is. 

6 Suggestions  of  Dr.  Mayhcw  to  James  Otis,  June  s.  llGti.  Thornton.  The  Pulpit  of  the 
American  Revolution,  p.  44. 

«'  Merchants  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  an<l  RluMle  Island  in  protest  against  the  sugar 
act,  and  other  restrictive  trade  m<*asur«.'s.  Fn)thinghan)  calls  attention  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Boston  Evening  I'ost,  of  NoveniU-r  21  un«i  2H.  170:?.     Rise  of  tlu*  Republic,  162-163. 

''The  committee  chosen  in  1770  to  corresi>ond  with  Fmnklin,  agent  to  England,  waa 
also  to  communicate  with  the  siK'akersof  the  several  assemblies.  Henry  E.  McOulloh, 
provincial  agent  of  North  Can)lina.  wrotn  fnuu  I»ndon,  June  10,  1771,  to  the"('ommitteo 
of  Correspondence  "  In  North  Carolina  (Col.  Rec..  N.  ('.,  IX,  pp.  10-12). 

♦"There  w»is  an  otllcial  ap|s)iiitment  of  a  comniitleo  of  ciirri'siMjndeiice — on  the  motion 
of  8.  Adams,  says  Well.s— by  the  general  ciuirt  of  Mussachusetts,  June  i:t,  17r»-l,  to  act  in 
the  recess  of  the  court,  ('(H)perate  with  thi*  other  governments  to  obtain  a  rrpeal  «)f  the 
sugar  act,  prevent  a  stamp  act,  etc.  The  MasMiichusetts  Circular  Li'tter  of  17(>s  is,  of  <'ourso, 
a  development  of  the  same  idea. 

/The  Sons  of  Liln'rty  put  the  plan  in  oi>eratlon,  I'vcn  announcing  thfir  committees  of 
correspondence  In  the  newspaiKsrs  (see  action  of  Providence  in  Boston  (Ja/ette,  Augu.st 
12,  1766). 
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ing  were  it  not  that  partisan  histomns  bare  lost  sight  of  the 
principle  in  their  zeal  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  partit-ular 
comniitteo  under  discussion  to  the  inventive  politit«l  genius  of 
their  particular  demigod.  It  is  obviously  h  principle  and  not 
a  prototyiM?  that  we  have  to  deal  with,"  The  principle  is  very 
simple,  and  very  fundamental.  It  was  correspondence,  with 
cooperation  at  the  tenniual  points,  that  brought  about  the 
Revolution.  As  a  starting  point  for  the  study  we  may  take 
November  2,  1772,  and  say  that  then,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  committee  of  correspondence  t)egan  its  life  as  a 
\ova.\  institution  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  Samuel  Adams 
was  its  promoter.  Its  importance  as  a  piece  of  revolutionary 
machinery  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  was  not  merely  a 
channel  through  which  public  opinion  might  flow;  it  created 
public  opinion  and  played  upon  it  to  fashion  events.  It  was 
a  mother  of  committees,  and  these  committees,  local  and 
intercolonial,  worked  up  the  wai.  It  initiated  measures,  and 
ita  activities  comprehended  legislative,  exetrutive,  and  judicial 
functions.     It  was  the  germ  of  a  government. 

In  its  inception,  this  government  in  embryo  which  Samuel 
Adams  set  going  was  purely  a  local  affair.  It  was,  broadly 
speaking,  Adams's  attempt  to  organize,  in  such  a  way  that  it 
could  be  utilized,  that  spirit  of  suspicion,  discontent,  and 
i-ebellion  which  he  had  long  been  fomenting  in  Massachusetts. 
That  the  organization  should  overleap  the  limits  of  the  colony 
and  his  management  uiay  not  have  been  a  part  of  his  original 
purpose.  It  does  not  uppear,  at  any  rate,  that  he  f()reHaw  the 
degree  of  success  awaiting  his  scheme  or  ardently  de.sired  its 
development  along  the  lines  it  followed.     The  movement,  once 

oKichuM  Henry  Loc  in  17(18  nuule  s  miBg«tli>n  lor  lormfiiK  private  porrwponilliig 
godeUn.  A  lnUet  rmni  Lu«  to  Dicliliwiii,  July  35.  IT6H,  propuHM  UiHt  Bplei^l  commitleea 
ba  aiipoltiteil  by  >]1  the  colonieH.    L«e'«  Mrmtrini  ol  the  UIu  of  R.  H.  Lee.  I.  M. 

A  lellcr  [rom  Slt'piiGii  Hopkins  and  olhei*  lo  Franklin.  OctobeT  8,  ITIM,  ahowi  Ihe  nme 
■nsgealion  coming  Imm  nnotiiiT  mnircc.  "3ib:  Wc  hare  biioa  appolnled  a  caaunilb'v  by 
lhi!([eneral  Ameniblyof  iheoQlooyoJ  R.  1.,  inijorrw^icind.  iMiiifcf  and  conuutl  wlUi  any 
vommlltMortnoiinittenlliataniDriihBll  he  appointed  by  anyoIUio  Brllislk  colonlenon 
the  continent,  and.  In  cnnovrtnllhtheDi,  toptep«re  and  form  such  tEpresentatlonii  of 
the  rondlllnn  of  tbo  coloniva,  the  riohu  of  th<-  inh«blUnH,  and  ibo  Intemuol  Qrwt 
Britain  as  con UH'h'd  «llh  tliem,  ng  may  bi'mnnt  likely  to  be  eflectual  lo  remnre  or  alle- 
Tlate  the  burdens  whleh  the  colnnles  at  pmwnt  Inbnr  under,  •  •  ■  If  all  the 
eolonlea  were  disposed  io  enter  witli  s[dril  InUi  the  defense  ol  Iheii  llbertlE*:  if  some 
method  could  be  bit  upon  forcolleotlDB  Ihe  •etitimenlBof  caeb  colony,  and  tor  Iin11lfi(: 
Uid  tonnlng- the  suiM&nce  of  them  all  into  amc  common  defense  ot  the  whole;  and  lbl> 
nut  (o  England,  and  the  several  agcnii  then  directed  to  join  together  and  in  piuhinK 
and  punning  It  (hero,  In  lbcpropcn»(  and  most  ctfertual  manner,  itmiuhl  bo  the  meat 
probable  meihcid  In  produce  the  end  aimed  at."— [Sparks  edition  of  PisnUin's  Worka, 
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Iicgiin,  aKsumed  large  proportions  aud  pfismed  out  of  his  con- 
trol.  Ha  long  as  it  was  confined  to  any  one  colony  the  ruling 
spirit  in  that  colony  might  dominate  it;  just  so  Hoon  aa  it 
became  intercolonial  it  broke  the  bonds  of  local  control.  The 
Hyst«m  was  too  large  for  one  man  to  "boss." 

In  his  own  oolony  Adams  was  untiring  and  invaluable  in 
setting  the  syi^tem  in  opeiiition.  His  friends  doubted  the 
expediency  of  hi«  plan  and  the  measure  Iiad  lukewarm  sup- 
port," but  the  men  who  feared  or  doubted  were  overlxime 
and  those  who  apprehended  failure  were  silenced  liy  the  suc- 
cess with  which  Adams  kept  things  moving.  The  Boston 
committee  of  correspondence  ha«  lieun  likened  to  a  political 
party  manager.  It  provided  for  n-gular  meetingH,  consulted 
with  other  similar  bodies  in  the  vicinity,  stimulated  tlie  spread 
of  committees  in  surrounding  towns,  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  them,  prepared  political  matter  for  the  press,  cir- 
culated it  in  newspapers  and  bi-oadsidcs,  matured  potititail 
measures,  created  and  guided  public  sentiment — in  short, 
heated  the  popular  temper  to  the  boiling  point  of  revolution 
and  then  drew  from  it  the  authority  to  act, 

Plymouth  followed  Boston'r*  lead.  The  popular  party  began 
to  stir.  The  Boston  conmiittee  met  and  organized.  Its  widely 
distributed  report  produced  a  great  sensation.  It  began  to 
assume  the  powers  of  a  legislative  and  executive  council. 
The  tea  importation  opportunely  gave  the  committees  a  sub- 
ject for  correspondence,  and  rapidly  impellerl  the  other  prin- 
cipal towns  to  follow  the  example  and  appoint  committees  of 
<'orre8pondence  with  broad  powers.  By  January  of  1773 
Hutehinson  reported  that  SO  or  more  towns  in  Massachusetts 
had  committees.*     Here  was  the  nucleus  for  a  local  federation. 

If  at  this  point  one  should  inquire  what  this  body  had  been 
created  out  of.  what  necessity  prepared  the  way  for  its  exist- 
ence, and  what  work  it  had  t*»  perform,  it  must  l)e  confes.sed 
that  the  committee  of  correspondence  had  no  legitimacy  as  a 
governing  body,  no  institutional  authority;  that  its  existence 
was  based  on  popular  impulse,  skillfully  manipulated,  and 

DThe  nclrauucu.  Hsncwk  BOiung  Uirm,  rejochid  Uie 
The  one  flimlly  called  look  no  deHliUc  acllon.    After 
lended  the  taceHiig  cnlleil  lor  Niivemlitr  \i,  natl  Aduns  Itaen  ] 
ried,  ■ftarmmadelwW,  ■IthoiigliilproTBd  dlffleult  afiern'anlf 
HTvn  on  the  conunlllec, 

'.Bmicroft  (18M|,  VI,  W>.     iriU.'hlii»oii.  Hltl.  of  Mass.  Buy, 
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that  it"  permiini'iicc  could  only  lie  insiiroil  liy  discAitliiig  cus- 
tom. prece<!ent,  authority — the  usual  bulwarks  of  good  state- 
craft. The  earlier  committees  of  1764.  17*i8,  and  ITTn  arose 
out  of  specific  needs,  and  their  instructions  had  been  clear  and 
definite;  but  thif*  new  creation  bore  no  relation  to  them,  and 
the  language  of  Adams's  faraoun  motion,  from  which  the  new 
Ixxly  must  draw  instructions  »s  well  as  authority  to  act  at  all. 
is  vague  and  florid.  The  contingencies  which  the  committee 
of  correspondence  actually  faced  grew  out  of  future  develop- 
ments and  conditions  which  the  committee  itself  was  largely 
instrumental  in  creating.  As  a  substitute  for  the  existing 
form  of  government  it  would  upi>ear  ludicrou.sly  insuflicient. 
It  was  not  capable,  as  a  revolutionary  institution,  of  meeting 
the  rpquiremcnts  of  a  genorjil  revolutionary  movement.  It 
wa.-*  the  germ  of  a  governuient,  but  one  that  would  have  been 
purely  local. 

viitGiNiA  srrri.iKs  a  roNNEmwj  link. 

The  only  direct  injunction  laid  upon  the  Boston  committee 
of  correspondence  by  Adams's  motion  involved  a  function  that 
this  committee  was  not  well  adapted  to  perform,  namely: 
'"To  state  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  and  of  this  province  in 
particular,  as  men  and  Christians,  and  as  subjects;  and  to 
communicate  to  the  world  as  the  sense  of  this  town,  with  the 
infringements  and  violations  thereof  that  have  licen  or  from 
time  to  time  may  be  made."  This  body  would  have  served  as 
well  as  any  other,  perhaps,  to  state  the  rights  of  men  and 
Christians,  but  the  rights  of  a  province  and  its  members  as 
subjects  of  a  government  could  not  be  very  consistently  stated 
by  an  extm-legai  Iwdy  composed  of  men  who  were  acting  a.s 
anything  but  subjects,  with  no  vestige  of  provincial  or  gov- 
ernmental authority,  a  Iwdy  which  existed  in  direct  contra- 
diction of  the  principles  and  well  understood  desires  of  the 
established  government.  Yet  this  function  was  a  most  impor- 
tant one,  for  in  it  lay  the  key  to  concerted  action  and  to 
union. 

This  function,  therefore,  developed  a  new  necessity  in  the 
committee  organism,  namely,  somebody  to  speak  officially  for 
the  colony  as  a  unit;  and  the  organism  pi-omptly  evolved  a 
new  arm  to  assmnc  this  function  in  the.  choice  of  conmiittces 
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of  correspondence  by  the  various  a^uiemblies.''  White-^ 
would  natiimily  look  to  this  body  for  correspondence  on  niftt_^ 
tei-8  of  great  moment,  since  it  was  in  the  recess  of  the  legifca,_  | 
lature  the  official  mouthpiece  of  the  colony,  the  govern©/' 
being  the  mouthpiece  of  the  (Jrown,  it  wan,  for  retisons  that 
will  appear,  never  a  body  that  originated  action.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  iriteivolonial  correspondence  was  conducted  by  com- 
mitteea  of  all  grades,  town,  assembly,  and  county,  the  latter 
a  new  organ  of  still  lat«r  development— a  fi-eedom  of  use  that 
added  greatly  to  efficiency  of  action. 

The  contention  that  has  appeared  over  the  originator  of 
local  coumtittces  of  correspondence  marks  also  notices  of  the 
aasembly  committees,  while  the  fact  that  the  ditference  l)etweeu 
tlie  two  has  failed  to  elicit  a  distinction  ha^  added  further  to 
the  confusion.^  In  this  case  as  in  the  other  the  es.sential  thing 
is  not  that  some  colony  suggested  the  idea  before  some  other, 
but  that  in  all  the  colonies  circumstances  hod  at  length  com- 
bined to  make  the  idea  fruitful.  However,  to  one  who  exam- 
ines the  instructions  given  to  the  assembly  committees  in  the 
course  of  their  appointment  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
effective  promoter  of  this  part  of  the  system/ 

When  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses  met  on  March  13, 
17T3,  and  appointed  their  committee,  no  other  assembly  had 
chosen  one.  This  oomniittee  was  "to  obtain  the  most  early 
and  authentic  intelligence  of  all  such  acts  and  resolutions  of 
the  British  Parliament  or  pro<;eedings  of  administration  as 
may  relate  to  or  affect  the  British  colonies  in  America;  and 
to  keep  up  and  maintain  a  correspondence  and  communica- 
tion with  our  sister  colonies  respecting  those  important  con- 
siderations; and  the  result  of  such  their  protreedings  from 
time  to  time  to  lay  before  this  house." '' 

No  similar  committee  was  appointed  throughout  the  col- 

nQovcnicrUuIrliltuoiKgiw  alaiii;i:  the  Iremfncloiu  trupLMiftlie  principle.  "It  wu  ■ 
nuMt  glarliiK  attempt  In  >llcr  tliv  rnHHtUiitlim  nl  Ihu  cnliiniCH,  by  iwiuiiiing  lo  one  brancb 
of  the  IffglslKlnre  Iht  poweni  of  Ihc  whole;  by  mntlnnlng,  by  delegation,  powen  of  gov- 
erament,  ariir  (lie  aulhority  [mm  vhlch  delesition  wu  derlvsd  hud  expired;  and  bgr 
uniting  In  one  body  a  number  otbodlm,  whleh,  by  their  eonntltmlonB,  van  Intended  to 
be  kept  wparmtc  ind  unconnecled.  Itwunnul  which  ought  to  have  been  eonildeml 
uui  avowa)  ol  Independency,  bcouw  it  toiild  be  Juacmed  only  npoii  tbo  priuciple  of 
Independcney. "    Hint.  Mua.  Bay,  III.  39T. 

tPtoF.  J.  M .  Uamvll  makw  a  timllar  claHdlleallon  in  Va.  Hial.  Coll.,  n.  n.  XI,  4-n. 
frotblngbAm  <ipea1u  ol "  legiilkUve  Kimmltleui."  bul  ihc  dintiDctlon  doe<  not  amount  to 
a  ebiMlflrallon, 

I'Tbe  lexlaol  the  reaolntlonn  and  InMrueilnntor  thewvi'ml  a.-wmb ilea  may  lie  I'onfen. 
lentiy  compared  In  tlie  abode  laiand  Culunhil  Reiiirdii,  VII. 

«Va.  Cal.  SWle  l-apen,  VIII.  1. 
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oniea  for  two  months.  Then,  on  May  16, 1773,  their  appoint- 
nient  iK'gan  in  the  New  England  group.  On  that  tlay  the 
speaker  t  '  the  house  in  Rhode  Inland  wrote  to  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  bui^ases  notifying  him  of  Uhode  Island's  ap- 
pointing a  comDiittee  of  correspondence  and  inquiry."  The 
instructions  to  this  committee  were  copied  from  the  Virginia 
resolutions.  Six  days  later  Connecticut  took  similar  action 
in  the  house  of  representatives.''  In  New  Hampshire  this 
body  actfd  on  the  37th,  passing  re.solutiou8  relative  to  those 
of  Virginia  and  Rhode,  Island,  and  appointing  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  correspondencfi  and  inquiry.''  It  was  the  28th  of 
May  Ix-fore  Ma-isachusetts  acted  on  the  Virginia  letter  and 
appointed  her  committee."'  She  was  thus  the  la^t  of  the  New 
England  group  and  the  fifth  in  ciequence  to  take  this  action, 
and  her  instructions,  like  all  the  rest,  reecho  the  words  of  the 
Virginia  resolutions. 

Thus,  in  the  month  of  May.  1773,  the  New  England  colonies, 
acting  on  the  incentive  of  the  Virginia  letter,  and  copying 
the  words  of  the  Virginia  resolution,  ci'eated  a  second  tyjie 
of  corresponding  committees.  On  June  14  Samuel  Cooper 
wrote  to  Franklin:  "Virginia  has  led  the  way  by  proposing 
a  communication  and  correspondence  between  all  the  assem- 
blies through  the  continent;  Khode  Island,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Hampshire  have  already  chosen  committees,  so  that  all 
New  England  is  now  united  with  Virginia  in  this  salutary  plan, 
and  the  accession  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  colonies  is 
not  doubted.' 

In  the  southern  colonic*;  the  pragress  of  the  movement  was 
slower,  more  than  a  month  intervening  l>efore  South  C^irolina, 
the  first  to  act,  appointed  her  comuiittee,  on  July  S/  (ieurgia 
took  like  at^tion  on  Septi^nbcr  10,"  Maryland  on  October  15,* 
Delaware  on  October  2S,'  and  North  Carolina  on  the  18th  of 
December.-' 


«R.  1,  Col.  Ri-c,  VII.  227-2M. 
»V«.  CaJ.  BMtu  Paper*,  Vtll,  21-3 
oK.  I.  Cul.  Rec.,  VU.  22»^29. 
<>tbld.,  229-210. 

'  Fnnklin->  Works.  Vttt.  4»-sa. 

/Va.Cal.  SI.  Pip.,  VIII,  24-27.    T 
tea  of  corrcgpotMlvnce."  alnwdy  rxl 
BE.  I.  Col.  R«..  VU.  MS-aai, 
*tbld.,  231-Z». 
iVb,  Oil.  SLl-ap.,  VllI,  01. 
JR.  t.Col.  Kec.,  Vll,-.2a8. 
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Tlie  middle  culonios.  New  York.  New  Jersey,  iind  Penneyl- 
vania,  wero  evpn  more  dilatnry  in  acting.  .!ohn  Cruger, 
writing  for  tliB  Now  York  a>*aemhly  on  April  14.  17T3,  ' 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  thn  Virginia  communicHtionB  and 
stated  that  they  would  lie  laid  liefoi-e  the  asspnihly  when  it  ■ 
eonvmied."  In  a  later  letter  (May  3!l)  ho  says  that  this  may 
not  he  iH'fore  the  beginning  of  next  year.*  It  was  January 
20  liefore  thn  New  York  awseiiibly  appointed  its  committee  of 
I'orrcKpondence."  The  New  Jersey  tussenihly  at^ted  wimilftrly 
im  thi-  Nth  of  February.''  The  letter  which  Virginia  sent  to 
PiMiMHylvuniii  did  not  elicit  even  a  prompt  reply.  The  speaker 
of  flu-  hoii.si',  J.  (iailoway,  wrote  on  Septemlior  25, 1773.  that 
although  the  house  deemed  it  important  to  cooperate  with  the 
other  colonies,  it  preferred  to  leave  the  matter  over  to  the 
next  assembly.'  The  asMembly  dissolved  in  a  few  days,  and 
no  action  was  taken. 

We  find,  therefore,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1774 
twelve  committees  of  correMpondence  existing,  appointed  by 
the  legislative  IwKlies  of  their  respective  colonies.  The  idea 
was  apparently  embodied  in  a  more  perfect  organization  than 
ever  before.  But  the  new  type  did  not  iKwseas  activity  to 
match  its  seeming  importance.  These  assembly  committees 
were  inactive  front  the  first.-''  The  cause  of  this  inactivity  is 
not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place,  there  v/an  little  or  nothing 
for  thcni  to  do.  Since  last  June,  wrot*'  the  Connecticut  com- 
mittee in  November,  17T3,  nothing  had  happened  worth  trans- 
mitting.'' On  May  8,  J77+,  theiv  was  a  meeting  of  the  Vir- 
ginia committee  which  listened  to  the  report  of  their  select 
committee  an<l  heard  the  letters  read  which  had  been  receivec' 
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■  V«.(^l.8l.  Pail,,  Vlir,  Ifi. 

»R,  I,  i;h1.  Red.,  vu.aao. 

■  iiiid..  28;.  i 
4  Ibtd..  ffifi. 

•  Va.Cnl.Bl.  Pup.,  VIII,  2)1. 

/  nolliinfhttta  (RlK  cilttae  RepiibJir',  3111  nyn  ihtl  Ihc  Jcnilentiir  i\xe  RcvDlmlnn  took  i 
UlVMiIacD  ol  the  Ick  Bcl.  which  nutdu  tax*11oii  >  living  Lmie,  U)  vxtviid  lliu  mitanlcaUon  -j 
of  wmmlllirc*  ol  corrcspnndenRc,  anil  he  eLlo*  u  cvldencu  thcw  UM<nibl]r  oommlttMl  I 
KplMiIiiIii]  bclwei'u  ScfitvmlMr  10. 1773.  and  February  K,  1774;  thnt  ii.  GeorRia,  Uu7lu)d,  ! 
Delaware.  Horlh  Carolina,  New  York,  and  New  lentj.  Il  nay  be  queedoned  U  the  op-  .i 
poaillon  to  llie  leaocl  wa«  aa  lively  In  Uiaiu  colnnlea  aa  Id  Ihu  norUiern.  Theipread  ot-i 
the  commltteea  In  Ihia  period  coven  ouly  uiu'-hal/ the  total  o um tier  appulnl«],  and  their  I 
appointment  WBi  much  leanpid  alter  the  paantteol  the  lea  act  than  before.  FrothiiiB- 1 
ham  htniKlf  will  serve  as  authority  that  In  their  correapondenec  no  rctorence  wai  mail*  | 
10thetcai]Ue>tlon,  uve  by  UunchuaottsaDil  CuanwilcDt.  (IbM.  312.1  The  InlllatlTa 
waa  iMkcu  by  Vlrslnla,  and  FroihlnKham  tella  ualbat  at  ihf  Hue  -'iiotbiiig  eBpcclallr  1 
exciting  had  occiirrdllnlhatcalnny."    (Ibid.,  3n.) 

t  Va.  Cal.  SI.  f^p.,  Vlll,  as. 
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from  diifcreut  rolonies."  The  long  intervals  between  their 
nieetinga  denotes  the  lack  of  important  business.  On  Aiipust 
29, 1774.  Wiirren,  writing  for  thn  donation  committee  at  Bos- 
ton, to  Norwich.  Conn.,  said  that  there  was  nothing  of  impor- 
tance happening  that  could  not  ite  found  in  the  public  papers.* 

Secondly,  these  committeea  were  chosen  from  members  of 
the  assembly,  all  of  whom  wei"c  desirous  of  going  home  when 
the  assembly  adjourned.  Therefore,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, the  dissolution  of  the  assembly  dissolved  the  committee. 
For  example,  Mr.  Cruger,  speaker  of  the  house  in  New  York, 
wrote  to  Virginia.  June  9,  1T74.  that  the  conmiitteo  had  dis- 
persed, but  that  he  had  sent  letters  to  convene  them  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  a  somewhat  indefinite  date."  Again,  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month,  he  wrote  to  the  speaker  of  the 
house  in  Rhode  Island  that  the  latter's  letter  was  received  on 
the  day  after  the  committee  had  broken  up  and  the  members 
had  returned  to  the  country.''  The  same  thing  occurred  in 
Virginia.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1774,  a5  of  the  late  represent- 
atives, "legally  assembled,"  agreed  that  letters  Iw  written  to 
all  the  colonies,  acknowledging  the  receipts  from  Boston  and 
informing  them  that  before  they  came  the  assembly  had  dis- 
solved and  most  of  the  members  returned  to  their  counties.' 

In  the  third  place,  the  assembly  committees  were  extremely 
cautious  about  acting  on  their  own  authority,  since  they  were 
chosen  from  a  body  to  which  they  woidd  be  held  responsible. 
This  is  shown  by  their  Iteing  given  specific  directions  to  act 
in  certain  cases  and  by  their  hesitancy  to  act  without  such  in 
othere.  For  example,  the  Massachusetts  committee,  in  com- 
municating to  the  other  colonies  the  port  act,  was  acting 
under  specific  directions  from  the  house/  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  New  York  committee,  at  a  time  when  the  house 
was  dissolved,  in  June,  1774.  wrote  to  Virginia  that  although 
they  considered  u  congress  the  proper  thing,  they,  as  merely 
committee  of  correspondence,  had  no  power  to  appoint  depu- 
ties to  a  congress.^    A  few  days  earlier  the  North  Carolina 

AUan.Hirt.  Coll.,  ith  series,  IV.  4B. 

oVfc  C»l.  BL  rap.,  VIII,  SWO. 

dB.I,Col.  Rw.,  VII.Z98. 

>Vb.  Cal.  St  Psp..  VUI.  fiS-aS.    Nute  ntsi  Iblil.,  IVi,  "elncc  wdtliiR  Ihe  [ort^olng.  tile 


(  Va.  Cal.  SI.  I^p.,  VUI,  ee.  An  onrly  illwlnimitr  nt  whil  wms  Uteriusuined  lu  n 
function.  Thv  Icwal  Npw  York  commlllte  hiul  u<>  hrsltanf  y  In  nii'liTttLking  lii  u 
fM«lccti0aheldlorlhiiipeciBcpnn>(M.   Sapn,p.aet. 
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tee  appointal  hy  the  proTinciaJ  convention  to  act  in  their  behslfB,  as  the 
convention  caii  not  be  kept  cantjnually  aBseiiihle<l.  The  buflinesH  oi  the 
provincial  cnmmittee,  then,  will  be  to  correspond  with  tbe  other  colonies 
and  with  the  county  committees.  The  county  committees  may  retjueBt 
every  small  district  within  the  I'ounty,  whether  called  township,  hundred, 
etc.,  to  i/hooHe  one  person  to  represent  that  township,  hundred,  etc.,  and 
may  convey  intelligence  to  eiU'h  oi  these  persons  by  letter  or  hy  stated 
meetings.  Tiiue  a  moet  regular  plan  might  be  solidly  established  through- 
out this  continent  (or  conimiiiiicating  needful  information  to  the  iadivid- 
ualaot  the  Kmallest  districts  id  every  county  (a  point  absolutely  necessary), 
and  of  receiving  their  sentiment;  and  both  these  offices  would  be  per- 
formed by  perKinB  the  most  acceptable  to  them.  Unless  some  sut;h  plan 
as  this  is  framed  it  requires  not  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  the 
affairs  of  this  ixintinent  will  inevitably  be  confusedly  conducted  to  an  un- 
fortunate issue." 

The  letter  reveals  political  sagacity. 
jw  entering  upon  a 


i,  and  we  ci 


itest  tliat  may  be  contiuned  for  a  long 
n  giving  all  regularity  and  stability  to 
The  whole  people  are  oppressed;  therefore  they  moat 
act.  Nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted  in  a  cause  of  such  magnitude. 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  body  of  the  people  in  any  colony  will 
give  their  full  and  free  assent  to  a  single  measure  of  their  representatives 
assemble<l  as  private  men.  Met  in  legislation,  they  form  a  conetituljonal 
body.  Ceasing  to  be  that,  tlieir  authority  reverts  to  the  people.  In 
emeigencies  demanding  public  exertions,  a  supposed  or  implied  assent  of 
the  people  is  not  an  assent  to  be  regardetl  or  depended  upon.  They  must 
be  represented  actually,  not  "virtually."  Can  not  an  appeal  be  made  to^ 
the  people?  Their  sentiments  taken,  be  from  themselves,  and  not  gueaaed 
at?  If  they  have  not  wisdom  and  s'irtue  enough  to  become  agents  in  pro- 
moting their  own  temporal  salvation  it  is  in  vain  for  others  lo  attempt  iL 

The  committee  of  correspondenoe  was  such  an  appeal  to  the 
people;  it  actually  represented  them;  it  made  them  agents  in 
their  own  salvation;  it  gave  stability  to  their  proceedings. 

The  plan  outlined  in  the  Philadelphia  letter  had  Ijeeii  already 
acted  upon  in  New  Jersey.  The  freeholdci's  of  Essex  County 
met  June  11,  1774,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  correspond- 
ence, whose  jMrticular  duty  waa  to  meet  with  other  county 
committees  "  in  Order  to  nominate  and  appoint  deputies  to 
represent  this  Province  in  General  congress."*  During  the 
summer  months  the  other  counties  of  New  Jersey  took  similar 
action.''  The  convention  thus  anticipated  met  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, July  21,  and  nominated  delegates  to  the  continental 
congress  which  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  the  following 


1  of  Safot)-,  Non-  Junvy.  9  n. 
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September.  TUe  Now  Jersey  delegates  promptly  began  to 
correspond." 

The  system  at  thic  point  reached  a  well-nigh  perfect  adjust- 
ment. Thp  elasticity  of  it£  operation  in  New  Jersey  makes 
that  colony  a  model  for  its  exposition.  The  inhabitants  of 
om'h  townshiji  elected  a  township  committee  of  corroHpondence 
for  the  special  purpose  of  corresponding  with  other  township 
committees  within  the  county.  It  could,  however,  extend  ite 
con-esiiondcncc  when  necessary.  The  county  committee  wa* 
formed  by  the  townsbij)  committeea  fiom  ineml)ei'»  chosen  of 
their  own  nnmljer.  This  county  committee  would  then  cor- 
resjKind  with  the  other  county  committees  in  the  province, 
and  when  deemetl  necessary  could  call  a  county  meeting  or 
convention.  It  reacted  through  the  township  committees  on 
the  individual  inhabitantj^.  The  county  committees  chose  in 
turn  certain  of  their  own  iinmber  to  form  a  provincial  com- 
mittee of  correspondence.  The  especial  function  of  this  body 
was  to  correspond  with  the  other  colonies  and  call  a  provincial 
congress  for  New  Jersey  when  necessary.  It  reacted  on  its 
own  colony  through  the  medium  of  the  county  and  township 
committees.  The  sujieriority  of  the  pi-ovinoial  committee  of 
correspondence  over  the  assembly  committees  is  obvious.  It 
was  always  in  session  as  it  standing  committee,  and  by  refer- 
endum could  at  any  tjme  test  the  wishes  of  the  people,  since 
the  town  and  county  branches  of  the  organization  kept  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  them.  The  provincial  congress  on 
August  12,  17T5.  defined  the  qualifications  of  electors  and  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  diffei-ent  grades  of  committees. 
Thus  perfected,  the  syi^tem  was  a  i-apidly  working  and  highly 
elKcient  piece  of  mlniinistrativo  nmcbinery.  Connected  with 
the  popular  cause  through  ivpresentation  in  Congress/  thw 
action  of  the  system  was  e<|uully  facile  toward  the  central 
government  at  one  end  of  the  chain  of  committees  and  toward 
the  individual  at  the  other,  the  county  conunittt-es  being 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  resolutions  and  orders  of 
the  continental  and  provincial  congresses. 

With  this  conspectus  of  the  framework  of  the  system  we 
maj'  turn  to  the  storm  centers  where  local  committees  were 
brewing  trouble   for  (tiTat   Britain,   for   in   spite  of  their 
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adnitrablo  adapbibility  as  piooes  of  revolutionary  machinery 
the  comniitt«OH  rested  after  all  for  their  success  on  the  action 
of  the  mother  country.  If  in  good  truth  "ei<to  perpetua"' 
was  tJieir  most  ardent  wish,  this  certainly  must  have  Iwen  the 
case.  But  it  waa  also  equally  the  c&tio  whether  "et«to 
perpetua"  was  the  motto  or  not. 

MA88A0IIU9ETTK   SHOWS   HOW   TO   MARK    A    IXX^AL   ORIEVANCK   A 
UENEBAI.  CAUSE. 

A  committee  of  correspondence  was,  to  repeat,  essentially 
a  local  ^eut.  In  tliis  fact  lay  itj*  revolutionarv  power,  for 
revolution  was  a  local  affair  in  its  inception.  A  committee 
of  correspondence  simply  could  not  act  unless  ^something 
occurred  which  touched  the  interests  of  its  own  community. 
It  was  functionless  if  there  was  nothing  to  correspond  abouf, 
To  work  up  a  successful  revolution  the  correspondence  must 
show  the  identity  uf  various  local  interests  or  create  a  ficti- 
tious identity.  The  needed  htimulus  came  in  successive  acts 
of  Parliament,  giving  at  first  something  to  talk  ahout  and 
eventually  something  to  do.  The  two  phases  of  activity  are 
well  reflected  in  the  con-ospondence. 

Although  the  t*>a  act  had  little  influem*  in  pmmpting  the 
ot^nization  of  as.iembly  committees  of  corresptindence,  it 
did  give  de<ridect  impulfee  to  the  fonnation  of  lo<'al  committees 
in  all   the  communities   that   were   immediately  interested. 
Massachusetts  furnishes  obviously  a  case  in  [mint.     The  pro- 
posed consignuient  of  tea  had  produced  excitement,  and  the 
assembly  and  local  committees  actt^d  at  once  and  in  hamiony 
There  was  a  paramount  issue.     The  a^sembl}'  couimittecs  sei 
out  a  circular  letter.  Octolier  '2i,  reviewing  the  situation  at 
ui^ing  the  necessity  of  action  by  each  colony  to  prevent  tl 
execution  of  the  plan  of  the  British  ministry."    This  was  tl 
paH  of  the  larger  conmiittoe. 

On  Sunday,  the  28th  of  Noveml)er.  news  spread  about  Bt 
ton  that  a  tea  ship  lay  in  the  harhur.  The  Boston  committ 
of  correspondence  oljtained  from  her  owner  a  pledge  that  s' 
should  not  be  entered  before  Tuesday.*  Meetings  were  tb 
held  in  consultation  with  committees  of  neighboring  towns 
Dorchester,    Roxbury,    Brookline,   Cambridge — whose   joi 
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influence  was  to  be  u»ed  to  prevent  landing  of  the  t«ii.  The 
town  put  executive  action  into  the  hands  of  the  committee. 
The  committee  kept  up  a  military  watt'h  to  pi-eveut  aiiy  laud- 
ing of  the  h'a,  nent  to  the  neighboring  towns  and  to  Rhode 
Lsland.  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  news  of 
their  proceedings,  and  urged  on  all  the  necessity  of  strenuoits 
opposition."  The  owner  of  the  ship  was  sent  for  repeatedly 
by  the  c«[nmitt«e,  who  tried  to  force  him  to  send  the  vessel 
ba(^k.*  On  the  13th  of  December  the  committees  of  the  Jive 
towns  held  a  conference  and  the  next  day  a  handbill  was  [josted 
calling  a  town  meeting.  On  the  evening  of  the  Itjth  the  tea 
was  destroyed,  and  the  next  morning  the  fact  was  announced 
to  ueighhoring  towns  by  the  Boston  committee.'' 

The  destruction  of  the  te^  at  Boston  brought  the  new  organ- 
ization into  requisition  for  the  first  time  in  a  way  both  suc- 
cessful and  popular.  It  had  worked  thTOugh  the  press,  the 
public  meeting,  and  the  mob.  An  opportunity  had  been  cre- 
ated to  communicate  something  of  iraportano*  to  the  Bister 
colonies,  along  with  exhortations  to  stand  by  the  rebellious 
member  and  make  her  cause  their  own."*  A  second  stimulus 
was  not  long  wanting.  The  destruction  of  the  tea  brought 
its  own  penalty  in  the  port  act,  and  the  port  act  through  the 
skillful  manipulation  of  the  committees  of  correspondence 
was  turned  into  a  powerful  force,  working  through  popular 
sentinipnt  for  unity  of  action  against  the  mother  country. 

On  Tuesday,  the  lljth  of  May,  news  of  the  port  bill  came. 
The  scheme  of  action  was  like  that  l«fore.  The  assembly 
committee  sent  the  act  to  the  other  colonies,  requesting  them 
to  give  it  their  immediate  attention.  The  committees  of  eight 
adjoiniug  towns  now  met  the  Boston  committee  at  Faneuil 
Hall  and  determined  to  send  letters  to  the  several  committees 
in  other  colonies  whei'e  they  existed,  urging  as  a  remedy  a 
renewal  of  the  nonimportation  association,  which  had  been 
used  after  the  stamp  act.' 


"Ibid..  2SB,  Wl,  a»,  3M,    ^-Vlil: 
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le  ualtiid  spirit  ol  the  people  of  South 
etc.,  Id  oppcfling  tlie  subtle  ilealgnoF 
!h  Company  Ihe  Instnimenls  In  ennb- 
nt, /(iTbodea  a  hatqi)' union  o[  roungelf 
'venl  colonlea  by  mmnn  vl  Ihelr  commlltees  ot  coirespoadence."    |Clle<l 
by  Protliliighua.RiaeDr(heRepiibllr,  Sll.  note.} 
*  BsitOD  Ton  BeCorCa,  lU-i  1%,  ITU,  ek  «ei|. 
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Nothing  could  better  forecast  the  power  that  this  new  engine 
of  revolution  was  to  acquire  than  the  success  of  its  action  on 
the  Boston  port  act.  It  proposed  the  same  remedy  for  a  local 
grievance — the  port  act — that  had  been  applied  to  a  general 
grievance — the  stamp  act.  The  two  were  entirely  different 
in  purpose  and  intended  operation,  but  the  committee  of  cor- 
respondence seized  the  occasion  to  coerce  opinion  from  senti- 
ments of  sympathy,  and  evoked  therefrom  a  consensus  of 
thinking  that  augured  well  for  the  cause  of  union.  The  port 
act  letter  was  followed  by  an  extension  of  local  committees 
throughout  the  colonies.  Southern  journals  l)egan  to  abound 
with  accounts  of  their  meetings.^  The  development  of  the 
revolution  was  rapid  from  this  point.  TJie  consensus  of  opin- 
ion that  obtained  on  the  necessity  of  united  action  prompted 
that  movement  to  secure  it  which  led  to  a  congress,  while  the 
multiplicity  of  local  duties  accruing  with  every  onward  step 
led  to  the  splitting  up  of  this  mother  conunittce  with  its  gen- 
eral duties  into  a  host  of  lesser  conunittees,  each  having  its 
own  special  function  to  perform.  The  creation  of  a  congress 
marks  an  unexjuivoi'al  step  in  the  progress  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  influence  of  the  committees  of  correspondence  in  pro- 
moting it  deserves  attention  at  this  point. 

NEW  YOUK  SHOWS  THAT  A  SLIGHTLY  KKVOLUTIONARY  COM- 
MUNITY MAY  SI  OGEST  A  MOST  REVOLUTIONARY  DEVELOP- 
MENT— THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

While  a  congress  would  have  l)eon  a  very  logi(*al  develop- 
ment from  the  committee  organizutic>ii  that  wc  have*  seen  in 
New  Jersey,  or  from  the  meetings  of  local  groups  of  (•(mmiit- 
tees  of  correspondiMiee,  j^lignified  by  the  name  of  conventions, 
that  lM»gaii  to  appear  in  Massachusetts  jifter  the*  regulating 
act,  the  aetual  suggestion  for  tliat  most  revolutionary  IxkIv, 
the  Continental  Congnvss,  brings  our  attention  to  still  another 
connnunitv,  and  one  in  which  the  nonrevolutionary  element 
was  strong. 

TIh^  complexity  of  the  situation  in  New  Y^)rk  riMulers  imaly- 

'«Tln'  Mjissjiclmsi'ftH  (Ja/fltr  of  July  \,  1771,  s4ii«l:  "The  iH-wspaiHTs  from  nil  «nuirtt'rs, 
in  «'V'.*r.\  Hritisli  AiiutIcihi  rolouy.  so  far  as  wv  havr  \«t  n'<*i'iv*'<l  inttlliirciH'c,  an-  chiclly 
lUli'd  with  accounls  of  iiUM'tiiiKs  and  n*H)lutions  of  towns  am]  ••ountits,  all  to  tlu'sjtmo 
jairposi'.  I'omplainin);  of  oppn'Nxion,  pro|»osini^  a  (ron^rvss,  a  jTssation  of  inliTcoiirM'  with 
(Jrrat  Hrllain.  ami  a  rontrihution  to  th«*  n-licf  of  tin'  Boston  |M>or.  (f.  Siluirf.  M»I.,  II. 
M'M.  For  rtirrt'siHMulrmM'  n-j^anlitiK  <lonati()n.s  for  lh»'  liostun  inxir,  mv  IufIIkt  Miuss. 
Hi^'l.  S<M'.  ((.11.,  IthsiT.  IV,  1  ir. 
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sis  of  events  difficult,  to  say  nothing  of  analysis  of  raotivps. 
The  most  pregnant  action  proceeds  appareDtly  from  the  strug- 
gles of  local  fa<'tion«.  from  the  attempted  settlement  of  loeal 
issues,  or  from  personal  considerations,  rather  than  from  any 
well-conceived  design  to  lay  the  basis  foi-  permanent  local  or 
national  institutions. 

New  York,  like  Massaehasette,  at  the  time  of  the  stamp  act 
trouble  had  a  couiiuittee  of  correspondence.  When  the  act 
was  repealed  this  committee's  nominal  existence  ceased,  but 
its  memliei-s,  perhaps  not  unnaturally  from  their  previous 
service,  took  an  active  part  in  the  choice  of  the  new  commit- 
tee. We  have  seen  that  New  York  did  not  quickly  respond 
to  the  example  and  suggestion  of  Virginia  in  choosing  an 
assembly  committee.  An  interesting  commentary  on  the 
local  situation  is  the  fact  that  she  was  even  more  dilatory  in 
chotisiiig  her  local  committee. 

This  committee  was  foniied  between  the  16th  and  the  19th 
of  May,  1774."  In  the  choii'e  of  the  committee  two  distinct 
influences  appear  ^merchants  and  mechanics.  The  merchants, 
the  leading  element,  called  the  tirst  meeting,  held  on  the  Itith, 
which  tirst  nominated  the  committee.  The  mechanics  did 
little  but  concur  afterwards  in  the  appointment.  Dawson  says 
that  the  committee  thus  formed  represented  the  aristoci'atic, 
antirevolutionary  party,  who  were  nevertheless  opposing 
England's  colonial  policy.  Their  attitude  was  perfectly 
rational.  As  merchants  it  was  their  interest  to  continue 
business,  so  they  were  an  til-evolutionary.  But  it  was  just 
as  much  their  interest  to  continue  it  without  restrictions,  so 
they  were  opponents  of  the  colonial  policy.  This  attitude, 
however,  brought  them  between  two  lires.  On  the  one  side 
was  the  mother  country,  on  the  other  the  re\olutionary  ele- 
ment in  the  city,  the  unfranchised  workingmen  and  mechanics. 
To  preserve  their  interests  they  had  adopted  exactly  the  same 
instrument  that  in  the  other  colonics  wa-j  a  tool  of  revolution. 
To  have  any  efficiency  their  committee  must  act  with  the 
others.  It  also  happened  that  they  had  chosen  a  committee  so 
large  as  to  split  readily  into  fiwtions.  The  moment  any  such 
split  occurred  the  unfranchised  mass,  strong  enough  to  be 
deferred  to  in  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  would  not 
unlikely  hold  the  iHilarice  of  jxjwor.     Thus  it  might  happen 
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that  a.  aimiiiittee  at  first  loyalist  in  conipo«ition  ini^ht  be 
completely  trannformed  by  the  forces  artiiig  u|Kiii  it.  Fac- 
tion» appeared  early,  and  the  mechanics  iiegan  an  organization 
on  the  modi'l  furiii«;hGd  by  the  merchant".  Concessions  were 
made  by  the  latter  to  keep  this  revolutionary  wing  witliin  the 
main  body.  Every  movement  made  revealed  the  growing 
power  of  the  more  popular  as  well  as  more  populous  body. 
A  split  aooQ  occurred  within  the  committee  Itnelf,  10  or  11 
of  the  more  radical  members  resigning.  The  conservatives 
were  forced  to  become  more  and  more  revolutionary  in  tone 
and  make  greater  concessions  if  they  were  to  rettiin  their 
control. 

The  measures  i-esort^d  to  amounted  virtually  to  an  extension 
of  the  franchise.  This  concession  allowed  democracy  a  petice- 
ful  victory,  and  changed  New  York  into  an  orthodox  member 
of  the  syHtem,  working  like  all  the  rest  toward  revolution." 
But  the  action,  which  wan  in  its  nature  most  revolutionary, 
had  already  begun.  Sugge*itions  for  a  congress  had  been 
whispered  el-sewhere,  but  at  the  moment  of  its  practical  incep- 
tion it  stands  to  the  cnnlit  of  New  York's  committee  of  corre- 
spondence. Royal  governorw  could  have  thwarted  any  a<^'tion 
on  the  plan  of  May  17.  put  forth  by  the  town  of  Providence,* 
l)y  simply  pi-oroguing  any  assembly  that  undertook  to  <:hi)ose 
delegates  according  to  her  proposition.  Appointment  by  some 
body  that  was  not  amenable  to  royal  authority  was  more 
essential  than  regularity,  constitutionality,  or  uniformity  of 
appointment  throughout  the  colonies.  This  need  was  exai'tly 
supplied  by  the  iM)mmittees  of  correspondence. 

New  York's  suggestion  was  made  in  her  reply  to  the  lette' 
from  Boston  on  the  p<irt  act.  The  date  of  the  reply  was  Ma; 
33.  It  announced  the  recent  appointment  of  the  Now  Yorl 
committee,  expressed  appreciation  of  the  criticjil  situation 
and  suggested  that  a  congress  be  held.  The  burden  of  thi 
letter  is  this  idea.'  Four  days  after  New  York's  pmpositioi 
had  gone  toward  Boston  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesse 
entered  into  an  association  and  recommended  the  committe 
of  cori'espondence  to  correspond  with  the  other  colonies  oi 
the  same  subject.''    This  was  at  once  done.     Other  colonie 
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sent  expressions  of  similar  purport,  mid  tho  Boston  eooimittee, 
whifh  bad  been  at  first  inclined  to  ignore  the  suggestion  and 
cling  to  ita  own  special  case,  was  under  the  necessity  of  trim- 
ming its  sails  a  little  dower  to  a  clearly  revolutionary  breeze. 

The  importance  of  the  step  now  entered  upon  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  The  earlier  intercolonial  correspondence  had 
consisted  largely  of  expresBions  of  good  will,  unity  of  senti- 
ment, and  lirmnesu  of  purpose  to  resist  oppression.  All  this 
was  aimless  until  tioine  body  assumed  the  direction  of  it  to  the 
accomplishment  of  an  end.  The  Continental  Congress  was 
the  tody  liit  u[>on.  The  idea  was  extensively  promulgated  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  numerous  i-ommittees  and  secured 
widespread  approval.  The  acceptance  of  tie  idea  was  retro- 
active on  the  committee  system,  as  ban  been  shown  hy  the 
reference  already  made  to  the  Philadelphia  letter  of  June  22, 
and  that  further  development  of  the  committee  system  whicli 
we  have  noted  in  New  Jersey;  that  is,  the  evolution  of  new 
organs  to  perform  special  functions  relatingto  the  central  gov- 
ernment, a  development  of  no  tittle  interest,  since  it  constructed 
a  pretty  adequate  scheme  of  representative  government. 

Without  following  in  detail  the  discussion  and  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  of  a  congress,  we  may  see  by  a  glance  at 
the  credentials  of  the  first  delegates  the  part  played  Ijy  the 
committees  of  correspondence  in  getting  the  Continental  Con- 
gi-ess  started.  It  appears  that  in  some  cases  the. committees 
were  directly  vested  with  authority  to  make  the  appointments." 
This  was  the  case  in  Connecticut.  In  New  York  City  the  dele- 
gates were  chosen  hy  "duly  certified  polls  taken  hy  proper 
persons  in  seven  wards,"  the  committee  of  •correspondence 
arranging  and  managing  the  election.  A.  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  several  districts  in  Westchester  County,  Albany 
(city  and  county),  and  Dutcheas  County  confirmed  the  same. 
In  New  Jersey  the  election  was  conducted  according  to  the 
plan  already  dcscritjed,  by  committees  of  the  several  counties. 
The  Maryland  delegates  were  similarly  appointed.  It  thus 
appears  that  committees  of  correspondence  in  several  instances 
had  a  direi^t  hand  in  selecting  the  men  to  attend  the  congress 
they  had  proposed.* 
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REVOLUTIONARY    ACTIVITIES     FORCE    THE    DISINTEGRATION    OF 
THE   COMMITTEES  OF  CORRESlX)NDENCE. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  Congress  would  react  in  the  various 
localities  through  the  committees.  For  example,  the  twelfth 
article  of  the  association  runs  thus:  ''  That  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  in  the  respective  Colonies,  do  frequently 
inspect  the  Entries  of  their  Custom  Houses,  and  inform  each 
other,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  true  state  thereof,  and  of 
eveiy  other  material  circumstance  that  may  occur  relative  to 
this  association."^  The  burden  of  work  thus  put  upon  these 
committees  was  in  itself  enough  to  insure  their  disintegration. 
As  soon  as  any  of  their  suggestions  had  received  the  sanction 
of  Congress  they  became  the  basis  of  renewed  activity  in 
ever}^  comnmnity.  Thus  the  functions  of  the  conmiittees 
increased  many  fold,  and  the  time  of  their  disintegration  was 
hastened  by  their  increase  of  duties.  Hut  it  was  to  them, 
already  organized  and  in  active  operation,  that  the  new  Con- 
gress at  first  looked  for  the  local  superintendence  needed  to 
carry  out  its  regulations.  Out  of  this  necessity  arose  l)oth  new 
functions  of  the  old  committees  and  a  whole  brood  of  lesser 
committees,  or  rather  committees  with  more  specialized  duties, 
like  the  committees  of  safety,  inspection,  observation,  etc. 

For  example,  in  Maryland  the  various  counties  held  meet- 
ings, adopted  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  appointed  new  com- 
mittees of  correspondence,  and  larger  committees  to  enforce 
the  association.  The  new  needs  were  felt  to  be  strong  enough 
to  call  for  the  creation  of  special  bodies.''  In  New  Jei'sey 
the  division  is  illustinted  in  still  a  different  way.  The 
connnittees  of  correspondence  of  Essex  County  called  the 
attention  of  the  freeholders  and  voters  to  the  association,  and 
reconmiended  that  a  separate  connnit tee  })e  appointed  for  each 
of  the  three  precincts  into  which  the  county  \vas(livi(l(»d.  For 
this  purpose  they  called  a  meeting  of  each  precinct  on  speci- 
fied days,  and  recommended  the  luimber  of  uhmi  that  should 
form  the  committee  of  each.  They  also  advised  that  a  new 
conunittee  of  corn\spondence  l)e  appointed  to  instruct  the  rep- 
res(»nt4itives  to  the  next  assemblv  to  choose  deletrates  to  the 
second  Continental  Congnvss  to  be  held  in  the  following  May. 
In  case  the  assembly  did  not  so  a])point,  th(»  committees  of 

«  Ft  inc.  I,  915. 
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correspoodence  of  tlio  «evoral  counties  were  to  proceed  as 
lieforo  U>  the  appointment."  Here  wo  have  thp  committee  of 
cori-espondonce  proposing  new  cutlincis  of  government,  but 
retaining  tbe  possibiJity  of  it^  own  i>erpetuation.  Itn  sugges- 
tions were  followed  to  the  letter. 

A  geneml  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  of 
Woodbridge,  Middlesex  County,  N.  .1,,  adopted  the  lu^sociation 
in  January.  1775,  and  appointed  a  comniitti-c  of  observation. 
The  old  town  committee  of  correspondence  desired  to  be  dis- 
missed, and  a  new  committee  was  appointed.  The  same  pro- 
vision as  in  Essex  County  waft  made  for  securing  delegatcp;  to 
the  eoming  ContineutJil  Congress  in  ease  the  a.ssembly  failed 
to  elect.*  It  is  evident  fi-ora  these  ca^es  that  tliecximmitt^'eof 
i^oirestwndcuco  waw  not  i^taining  its  place  as  the  sole  or  prin- 
ci[>al  committee  in  the  colonies.  Its  existence  was  no  longer 
impenitive.  Concerted  action  was  now  insured  by  the  agency 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  That  part  of  the  committee's 
function  had  been  performed  once  for  all  by  the  creation  of 
that  body,  and  the  cominittee  itself  forthwith  either  drops  to 
a  lesser  position  of  local  importance  or  becomes  the  instru- 
ment of  occasional  communication  between  the  colonics  and 
their  representatives  in  Congress. or  both.  The  one  function, 
arising  from  a  variety  of  local  needs,  wa;?  not  of  a  sufficiently 
uniform  chamcter  to  preserve  the  type,  while  the  othei-  func- 
tion was  so  infrequently  exercised  as  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  for  a  jwrmanent  body  to  perform  it.  The  couiiuittee 
of  correspondence,  therefore,  loses  its  foiiiier  characteristics, 
it»  distinctive  features  disappear,  and  it  falls  into  desuetude. 

It  may  appear  inconsistent  to  say  that  the  decline  and  dis- 
solution of  the  committees  occurred  simultaneously  with  an 
extension  and  increase  of  their  duties,  such  as  the  Continental 
Congress  is  said  to  have  caused,  hut  such  is  the  case.  The 
increasing  burdens  themselves  were  an  agent  in  hastening  the 
dissolution.  The  citation  of  a  few  cases  will  illustrate  both 
the  nature  of  the  increasing  demands  on  the  committees  and 
their  disintegration  into  different  Ijodies  which  acted  coopera- 
tively to  the  same  end, 

Massachusetts  was.  of  course,  the  scene  of  a  special  activ- 
ity, since  military  operations  were  early  begun  there.  Her 
committees  assume  or  are  delegated  all  sorts  of  duties.     In 
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Worcester  County,  Septetnher  21,  1774,  it  was  voted  that  the 
committee  of  correspondence  of  any  town  threatened  with 
invasion  should  notify  liy  tnioiediat^  post  the  committees  of 
adjoining  towns,  so  that  all  might  gather  with  their  arms  for 
defense.  It  was  earnestly  recommended  to  the  committees 
of  correspondence  of  the  seaport  towns  that  committees  be 
appointed  t^  inspect  the  imports  and  publish  in  the  Boston 
papers  the  names  of  the  importers,  that  they  might  be 
shunned,"  Some  of  these  requirements  are  similar  to  duties 
that  have  Ijeen  previously  mentioned.  The  system  of  relays 
outlined  here  was  exactly  the  system  by  which  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington  was  sent  through  the  length  of  the  land. 
The  news  of  this  event  can  be  traced  through  the  colonies 
from  Watertown  to  North  Carolina,  going  day  and  night,  from 
town  to  town,  the  hours  of  aiTival  and  depurture  indicating 
the  haste  with  which  the  tidings  were  ti-ansmitted,  township, 
county,  and  assembly  committees,  without  distinction,  assist- 
ing in  the  process,'  At  a  later  period  in  the  Kevolution  the 
matter  of  establishing  post  riders  and  beacon  communications 
was  taken  in  hand  by  the  committee  of  safety," 

lieturniug  once  more  te  Massachusetts,  we  may  see  the 
Boston  committee  taking  an  interest  in  the  labor  problem. 
On  September  24,  1774,  this  committee  mildly  recommended 
the  workmen  of  the  town  not  to  assist  the  British  army  in 
building  Ijarracks,  lest  umbrage  Ire  given  to  neighboring 
towns  and  colonies  and  their  aid  be  withheld  from  Boston. 
New  York  was  the  sister  colony  in  the  committee's  eye  in 
giving  this  advice."  The  recommendation  develops  an  amus- 
ing feature  when  we  read  n  letter  that  New  York  had  received 
a  fortnight  earlier  from  Boston,  unequivocally  stating  that 
Gage  could  Jind  none  so  l»aso  in  that  town  as  to  help  him  and  so 
was  going  to  send  to  New  York.'  On  the  ■27th  of  Septemlwr, 
the  selectmen  and  the  committee  of  corres]>ondence  of  Boston 
sent  for  a  Mr.  Scott,  and  told  him  that  he  deserved  immediate 
death  for  selling  warlike  stores  to  the  enemy.     A  number  of 
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'S,J.  HID.  Piuv.  Cong.  nndOounc.  S&lely.  an.  U  ahnuM  benolcd  that  belore  this 
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people  immediiitely  assembled  iind  manifested  a  williDguess 
to  put  the  sputence  into  execution,  but  Mr,  Soott  was  so  for- 
tuiiat«  as  to  make  his  escape."  The  joint  committees  of  Boston 
and  twelve  odjoinin^r  town.s  resolved  that  any  pernonH  furnish- 
ing labor,  lumber,  joists,  .npars,  pickets,  -straw,  bricks,  or  any 
material  to  the  enemy  l>e  dei^med  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
people,  and  that  committees  of  observation  and  prevention 
should  be  appointed  in  each  town.  The  Boston  committee 
sent  letters  to  every  town  and  district  in  the  province,  on  the 
necessity  of  withholding  all  materials  from  the  troops.  This 
was  still  in  September,  In  October  tlie  situation  had  become 
so  alarming  ao  to  prompt  the  provincial  congress  to  call  upon 
the  town  officers  and  local  committees  in  consultation  on 
measures  for  the  pre3er\-ation  of  the  town.  In  rapid  succes- 
sion committees  were  appointed  for  defense,  for  purchasing 
ordnance  and  stores,  and  on  the  ^(>th  »  committee  of  safety 
was  created  for  inspection  and  observation,  with  power  to  call 
out  the  militia  when  necessary.*  Thus,  functions  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  committee  of  correspondence  were 
passing  into  the  hands  of  special  conmiittees  whose  creation 
had  been  forced  on  by  the  great  pressure  of  political  events. 
Evei-j-where  new  committees  were  arising,nnd  by  much  the 
same  process.  In  North  Carolina,  for  example,  the  provin- 
cial congress  ordered  "that  the  i-espective  town  and  county 
committees  elect  by  ballot,  out  of  their  own  numbers,  seven 
persons  to  act  as  a  committee  of  secrecy,  intelligence,  and 
ottservation,  who  shall  correspond  with  the  provincial  coun- 
cil, the  committees  of  safety,  and  the  other  committees  and 
neighboring  colonies,  and  shall  have  powei'  to  take  up  and 
examine  all  suspected  persons,  and  if  necessar}'  send  them  to 
the  provincial  council  or  the  committee  of  safety  of  their  re- 
spective districts,"'^  In  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md,,  the  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  became  a  branch  or  subcommittee 
of  the  committee  of  oltservation.''  In  Rowan  County,  N,  C, 
it  was  appointed  by  the  committee  of  safety."     In  Maryland 
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it  aUo  acted  ns  treasiircr  of  ftiiulM  sulisfribcil  for  tin.'  relief  of 
Boston,  and  v/oa  iiuthnriKed  to  stimulate  ;i>enefiictJons  in  thu 
several  conntios.  It  wan  antlioiized  to  expend  money  for  nrma 
and  aniniunitioii."  In  PYoderick  County  it  was  turned  into  a 
committee  of  Hupplie.s  and  its*  term  of  offioe  was  limited.  Its 
work  rPMerablas  tliat  of  conmiitU'e.-*  of  other  denominations 
moiT  than  it  doe,-*  the  orij^inal  work  of  eorresjx)ndpnce.  The 
committee  in  thi.s  county  aWi  was  to  receive  MubacrtptionK,  and 
the  names  of  any  refusing  to  subscribe  were  to  bo  reported. 
It  also  had  the  supeivision  of  contracting  for  lead  and  handled 
the  money  collected  for  emergency  expenditures.''  It  is  evi- 
dent that  under  this  process  committees  of  correspondence 
would  soon  disappear  in  the  multitude  of  new  committees.' 

The  other  field  open  to  the  activity  of  these  committees — 
the  function  of  corresiKinding  with  the  Continental  Congress — 
did  not  periietuate  any  of  them  into  lasting  importance. 
Congreaa  had  its  own  committees  of  correspondence,  adapting 
the  old  principle  to  new  uses,  but  the  local  and  the  assembly 
committees  of  correspondence  had  done  their  work  once  for 
all  and  their  day  was  over.  When,  in  17S3,  the  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  felt  the  need  of  a  committee  of  correspond- 
ence OS  a  medium  for  the  more  [lerfectinterchange  of  opinion 
between  itself  and  the  Massachusetts  delegates  in  Congress, 
it  was  under  the  necessity  of  creating  such  a  Iredy  anew. 
This  committee  was  a  lamentable  failure,  although  its  chair- 
man was  the  very  man  to  whose  motion  was  due  that  famous 
creation  of  earlier  days.  Samuel  Adams  wrote  to  Gerry  that 
the  correspondence  wa.s  to  be  very  extensive.  But  the  com- 
mittee received  a  letter  which  it  did  not  conmnmicat©  to  the 
legislature,  an  investigation  was  ordered,  Adams  narrowly 
escaped  being  censured,  and  the  committee  played  no  further 
part  of  im[K)rtancc.'' 

That  the  committee  of  c^rresiMndenco  went  to  pieces  does 
not  signify  that  the  system  it  inaugurated  failed.  On  the 
contrary,  the  system  hod  greater  efficiency  than  it  could  have 
had  if  limited  to  the  activity  of  a  single  body,  for  within 
certain  limits  every  ramilication  was  an  additional  member 
working  for  the  common  cause  and  s[>eciiilizing,  as  it  were, 
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particular  functions.  The  fact  that  the  .samp  men  were  some- 
times on  different  committees  assisted  in  their  cooperative 
and  harmonious  working,  since  it  made  each  part  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  mechanism  of  the  whole  and  its  own  appro- 
priate field  for  a*'tion. 

THE     COMMITTEES     OF     C(3RRBSITINDENCE     A8     INDICATORS     0¥ 
COLONIAL   SENTIMENT. 

In  view  of  the  unequivocally  revoUitionarv  character  of  the 
committee's  worlt  throughout  this  perio<l,  it  is  very  instruct- 
ive to  read  the  cxpressionH  of  purpo.'^e  which  hud  t>een  framed 
but  a  few  months  earlier,  when  these  committees  were  form- 
ing. In  no  more  vivid  way  can  the  nipid  etJectiveness  of  the 
<^K>mmittce  I'vstem  in  working  up  the  Revolution  t)o  revealed. 
Reiterations  of  loyalty  accompany  the  appointment  of  many 
of  the  first  conmiittees.  The  meeting  of  Ksscx  County,  N.  J., 
which  appointed  itj*  committee  of  correspondence  June  11. 
1774,  re-^olved  first  "thHt  we  will  ever  cheerfully  render  all 
due  obedience  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Hritain,  as  well  as  full 
and  faithful  allegiance  to  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King 
George  the  Thii-d;  and  do  esteem  a  fiim  dependence  on  the 
mother  country  essential  to  our  political  security  and  happi- 
ness."" Similar  expressions  came  from  other  counties. 
Bergen  County  vot«d  it  "their  greatest  happiness  to  live 
under  the  Government  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover." 
Hunterdon  County,  on  the  iSth  of  -lulj,  1774.  resolved: 

We  (io  ui'iet  f  spressly  declare,  recognize  and  acknowledge  lii^  Majeety 
King  lieor^  the  TtiirU  to  be  lawful  hiiiI  ri)i:ht[Dl  KitiK  of  I  irmt  Hritain, 
and  all  other  hit-  [loniiuinus. 

Morris  County,  on  electing  her  committee  of  correspond- 
ence June  27,  1774,  resolved: 

That  licotye  the  Thinl  ix  lawful  nnd  rightliil  Kine:  of  nr««t  nriUi.i 
and  ;ill  otiier  h'us  Dcimuiitintf  anii  coiiDlrira,  and  ihut  un  jNirt  nf  liin  T)<>initi- 
ioiU)  it  isHur  duty  not  only  l»  render  unto  him  Inn-  (ailh  and  olieilieni*, 
but  also  with  our  livmi  and  fortune*)  tu  sup|>ort  and  maintain  the  juet 
de|iendeniv  of  thewj  his  Coloniiw  hjhjii  Lhe  i.'rown  of  <;reat  Britain. — Tlmt 
it  if)  our  wieli  and  den-ire,  iitnl  we  esteem  it  our  greatest  happiness  and 
secnrity  to  be  governed  by  the  kwa  »f  (ire^t  Britain.  ^ 

There  is  a  little  residuum  of  this  spirit  in  the  initial  coire- 
spondeuce   of  some  of   the   c<mimittees.     The  responses  of 
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Aloxundriu  and  Philadelphia  to  the  Bo8tan  committee; 
spoti»e  U>  the  port-aot  letter  wprt^  c«lm  and  rpasoiiablo  epiatlew. 
Whiie  sympathy  was  expressed  for  the  town  of  Boston  no  rasb 
measures  were  proposed,  and  a  desire  was  tiianif«sted  for  a 
more  general  winHensiis  of  opinion."  The  function  of  the 
i-omuiittees  was  to  fan  the  flame  of  dissatisfaction  in  local 
eenter«  so  that  when  a  deliberative  Ijody  should  meet  itabould 
l>e  representative  not  of  conservative  but  of  revolutionary 
interests. 

While  the  conservative  party  was  large  in  some  quartern  it 
had  nowhere  the  power  of  manifolding  its  influence,  and  it 
had  nowhere  an  orjranization  tfl  offset  that  of  the  committee* 
of  correspondence  in  making  use  of  the  influence  it  did 
possi^ss.  The  scope  of  this  committee's  work  waa  not  unfore- 
seen or  underestimated  by  the  loyalists.  Allu^ious  have  boen 
made  to  Hutehinsoirs  quick  apprehension  of  the  powers  of 
such  an  organ.  Daniel  Leonard,  an  able  Tory,  wrote,  with  a 
Diiugling  of  metaphors: 

"ThiH  JB  iho  (oiiKvl,  HUhtleHt,  nml  most  venoninuH  oerppnt  ever  iaiue<l 
from  the  e^  of  sedition.  I  xftw  tliestnall  «et>d  when  it  wa«  iui)iltuiUMl;  it 
wu  a  grain  of  mustard.  1  have  watclieil  the  platit  until  it  huv  liec ome  a 
Kreat  tree."'' 

But  the  attempts  of  such  men  to  stem  the  current  were 
fruitless.  They  were  keen  enough  to  see  the  possibilities  of 
the  organization  and  the  direction  in  which  it  tended,  but 
were  forced  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Their  methods  were 
negative,  therefore,  rather  than  positive.  They  would  refuse 
to  suliscribe  to  the  relief  of  Boston,  for  the  purchase  of  arms, 
would  refuse  to  do  military  service,  to  sign  the  association, 
to  sell  goods  at  fixed  prices,  might  even  voice  their  disap- 
proval of  the  so-called  patriotic  acts,  as  in  their  motion  to 
censure  the  Boston  committee,  or  the  protest  of  the  Boston 
merchants  to  Gage,  or  the  address  of  the  Salem  inerchantH 
and  freeholders/  but  their  active  zeal  could  not  outrun  that 
of  the  royal  governors,  and  they,  Hutt'hinson  at  their  head, 
realized  the  hopelessness  of  their  task.  Wentworth  in  New 
Hampshire,  Morton  in  North  Carolina,  William  Franklin  in 
New  Jersey,  all  had  the  same  experience  to  report  that 
Hutchinson  met  in  Massachusetts  in  attempting  to  thwart  the 
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new  machine.^  Nobody  could  be  held  responsible.  As 
Hutchinson  said,  there  was  no  line  that  could  l>e  drawn 
between  the  supreme  authority  of  Parliament  and  the  total 
independence  of  the  colonies. 

From  the  first  moment  of  its  creation  the  committee  of 
correspondence  was  an  agent  of  revolution.  Its  offices  in 
reconciling  the  interests  of  colonies  and  mother  country  were 
confined  to  statements  of  wish  or  intention,  and  the  state- 
ments are  a  sufficient  key  to  their  own  failure.  The  North 
Carolina  committee  of  correspondence  reasoned  that  "the 
best  expedient  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  mother 
country"  will  be  for  the  colonies  to  join  in  a  nonintercourse 
agreement*.  This  would  prove  about  as  conciliatory  as  throw- 
ing tea  into  Boston  harbor.  No  conciliatory  advances  were 
made  to  the  royal  governors,  no  instructions  given  to  colonial 
agents  which  might  pave  the  way  to  a  smoothing  over  of  diffi- 
culties. On  the  contrar}-,  all  propositions  and  measures  had 
the  reverse  tendency.  Before  the  expressions  of  regard  for  the 
reigning  house  which  have  been  quoted  had  been  recorded,  a 
letter  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  ran  in  this  wise: 

By  sea  they  will  beat  us;  by  land,  they  will  not  attempt  us;  we  must 
try  it  out  in  a  way  of  commerce.  First,  by  suspending  all  trade  with 
Great  Britain  we  can  lessen  the  revenue  of  the  Crown  near  a  £1,000,000 
per  annum.  Second,  by  suspending  all  trade  with  the  West  Indies  we 
can  starve  them  and  ruin  their  plantations;  by  withholding  our  provisions 
and  lumber,  in  six  months,  which  will  stop  the  4 J  per  cent  to  the  Crown, 
ruin  a  great  number  of  merchants  in  Ix)ndon,  who  are  conc^rneii  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  deliver  us  from  the  slow  poison  we  usually  import  from 
thence.  Third,  by  withholding  flaxseed  from  Ireland  we  can  ruin  the 
linen  manufactory  in  twelve  months.  This  will  reduce  about  300,000  peo- 
ple to  a  want  of  employ,  which,  with  near  an  equal  numl)er  of  British 
manufacturers  in  (Treat  Britain  reduced  to  the  same  state,  will  soon  mus- 
ter tumults  enough  to  fill  their  hands  and  hearts  at  home,  for  there  is  no 
satisfying  star\ing  people  but  by  killing  or  feeding  them.  These  are  the 
means  we  are  coolly  deliberating;  we  have  other  things  in  contemplation, 
as  stopping  our  porta  entirely  and  laying  up  all  shipping.  ^ 

Conciliatory  indeed!  This  was  the  spirit  that  permeated 
an  organization  unrivaled  in  its  time  and  place.  John  Adams 
judged  truly  when  he  said  that  its  conception  embodied  the 
whole  Revolution. 
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The  va«t  importjiiice  of  ni'gro  slavery  as  un  influence  in  our 
Dstiooal  dipluiuucy  after  the  rino  of  ubolitioniHrn  has  been 
very  gem-rally  taken  iut<t  account  by  the  historians  of  the 
middle  period.  That  the  "" peculiar  institution"  had  not  a 
little  to  do  with  our  foreign  relations  in  the  earlier  dayw  of 
the  Republic  has  perhaps  not  been  so  commonly  appreciat«d. 
The  subject  uiay  be  said  to  have  entered  our  diplomacy  almost 
at  its  beginning.  The  provisional  treaty,  signed  at  Paris 
November  3U,  1782,  contained  in  its  seventh  article  the  stipu- 
lation that — 

*  *  *  HIh  Britannic  MajeetyBhall,  with  all  coneiFit«ntsp««il  and  with- 
out causing  any  destrtiction  or  carrying  away  any  negnH?8  or  otlier  jirop- 
i^rty  of  the  American  inhabitaiitH,  withdraw  all  his  armiee,  garrisonc,  and 
fleets  from  the  said  United  States,  and  troni  every  port,  place,  and  harbor 
witiiin  the  Bame,    •    •    • 

Although  the  incorporation  of  the  negro  clause  was  purely 
the  result  of  the  chance  arrival  of  Henry  Laurens  at  Paris  on 
the  closing  day  of  the  negotiation,"  the  practicability  of  such 
a  provision  had  previously  been  urged  by  Franklin  in  bis 
interviews  with  Oswald,  and  the  conditions  attending  the 
British  withdrawal  from  America  so  manifestly  demanded 
some  such  safeguard  that  the  matter  could  not  have  long  been 
denied  serious  diplomatic  consideration. 

Throughout  the  Revolution  it  bad  Ireen  a  favored  line  of 
British  policy  to  weaken  the  colonists'  power  of  resistance  by 
depriving  them  of  the  servit-eH  of  their  slaves.  To  this  end 
pi-oclauiations  had  been  issued  from  time  to  time,  notably  by 
General  Clinton  and  I^rd  Cornwallis,  offering  freedom  to 
oWoikicIJubD  Adams.  Vol.  ttl.  p.  3Sil. 
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all  negrocH  who  should  take  refuge  within  the  British  lines, 
and  the  inducements  thuH  held  out  had  been  by  no  means 
lacking  in  their  intended  effect.  Moreover,  during  the  later 
years  of  the  war,  when  the  British  armies  were  overrunning 
the  slave-stocked  South,  very  many  negroes  were  carried  off 
by  force  along  with  other  personal  property  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Thus  Jefferson  tells  us  that  Virginia  alone  lost  30,000 
during  Cornwallis's  invasion  in  1778,  and  many  more  subse- 
quently })y  reason  of  Arnold's  predatory  incursion.  Ramnay, 
the  historian  of  South  Carolina,  is  responsible  for  the  asser- 
tion that  between  1775  and  1788  that  State  lost  25,(KM)  negroes, 
valued  at  $I2,r)00,o(M).  According  to  contemporary  estimates 
Georgia  fare^  even  more  badly,  losing  in  all  fully  seven- 
eighths  of  her  slaves.  Five  thousand  were  sent  from  Savan- 
nah to  th(»>  West  Indies  at  a  single  time. 

Of  ccHirse  th(»  negroes  thus  carried  away  prior  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty  of  peace  were  irrecoverably  lost  to  their 
masters.  When  the  treaty  was  made,  however,  there  were 
within  the  Britisli  camps  a  considenible  number  of  negroes 
whom  Ijaurens,  by  his  suggesti^d  (clause,  hoped  to  save  from 
deportation  and  ultimatc^ly  restore  to  their  owners.  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  successor  to  ('linton  after  the  Yorktown  surrender, 
when  apprised  of  the  treaty  stii)ulation,  assumed  the  ground 
that  the  negroes  who  had  fled  from  their  nuisters  were  no 
longer  to  be  considered  ''property  of  the  American  inhabit- 
ants/' and,  l)esides,  that  in  assenting  to  the  Laurens  clause 
of  the  treatv  it  could  not  have*  been  the  intention  of  the  Brit- 
ish  (iov(»rnment  ''to  reduce  themselves  to  the  necessity  of 
violating  th(»ir  faith  to  tlie  ni^groes  wlio  had  come  into  the 
Britisli  lines  under  the  proclamations  of  his  predecessors  in 
connnand."''  The  three  commissioniM's  appointed  by  Wash- 
ington to  be  pr(\sent  at  all  em})arkations  of  British  troops  for 
th(»  puri)ose  of  detecting  and  ivporting  violations  of  the  treaty 
were  sometinu^s  ignon^d,  sometimes  (lec(Mved,  and  sometimes 
preventxnl  from  (»ven  witnessing  the  lading  of  tin*  ships;  so 
that  the  carrying  away  of  the  ni^groes  went  steadily  on  until 
the  last  of  th(y  British  had  taken  their  departure. 

When,  in  1785,  »Iohn  Adams  was  sent  as  our  first  minister 
to  the  court  of  St.  James,  the  (pK'stion  of  tlu^  negroes,  so  long 

"Scr  Carlriim's  lotUT  to  (ieiuTul  Washiiiglon,  Way  12,  17h;{,  AmericHU  Stale  Papers, 
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and  iiietfectually  wrangled  over  by  the  Diiliterv  HUthorities  in 
Ainericu,  was  transferred  to  tht)  realm  of  actual  diplomacy 
along  with  the  other  alleged  violations  of  the  treaty  of  jieace. 
For  almost  u  detade  the  suliject  was  diseuHsed — first  by  Adaina 
with  L'aniiarthen  and  Pitt,  then  by  Gouvemeur  Morris  with 
Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Lewis,  and  subsequdntly  by  Jetferaon 
with  George  Hammond,  the  tirst  Britiah  minister  to  the 
United  States;"  but  the  i-learly  determined  British  [Hilicy  was 
to  postijone  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy  pending  the 
delayed  exeuution  of  several  engagements  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Paris  treaty. 

The  declaration  of  war  against  England  and  Holland  by  the 
French  convention,  February  1, 1793,  brought  with  it  ii  train 
of  (xmsequences  which  seriously  endangeivd  the  jwace  and 
prosperity  of  America.  The  British  version  of  iM^lligennit 
right-*  on  the  high  seas  strucli  deep  at  the  trade,  not  to  speak 
of  the  honor,  of  the  young  nation.  The  seizure  of  French 
goods  on  American  vessels,  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rule 
of  I75ti  in  the  i-tme  of  the  West  India  trade,  and  the  impress- 
ment of  American  seaDiau,  made  up  a  list  of  grievances  whieh 
tested  our  qualities  of  forbearance  to  the  extreme.  Congresfs 
waxed  warm  in  debate  of  retaliutory  duties,  preiiarations  for 
war,  and  tlie  laying  of  embargoes. 

To  stem  the  tide  which  seemed  to  Ire  carrying  the  nation 
inevitably  into  war,  the  President  resolved  to  send  to  Ijondon 
an  envoy  extraordinary,  whose  duty  should  be  the  securing 
of  redress  for  injustice  suffered  during  the  war  then  in  prog- 
i-ess.  and,  if  po.ssible,  a  general  treaty  covering  the  wide  range 
of  matters  in  disput<i  between  the  two  countries.  On  tlie  l*jth 
of  April,  1794,  Chief  Justice  .lay  was  nominated  for  the  mis- 
sion. Three  days  later  the  Senate  confimied  the  nomination, 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  a  wiser  choice  could  have 
been  made,  -lay's  qualifications  included  an  unyielding  integ- 
rity, a  keen  sense  of  justice,  a  judgment  unusually  sound,  if 
not  brilliant,  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  a  lofty  spirit  of 
pride  in  his  country's  honor.  Of  qualifications  titting  him 
specially  for  this  particular  undertalcing  he  bad  not  a  few, 
and  chief  among  them  experience.  To  him,  perhaps  better 
than  to  any  othei'  man.  was  known  the  entire  lustory  of  our 
relations  with  Oreat  Britain.     Not  only  had  he  been  a  com- 
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iniHsiouer  lit  the  makiDg  of  the  treaty  whose  violations  n 
to  l»  Bubjecta  of  the  prospet'tive  negutiutioii,  but  by  i-euson 
of  occupying  Hiibsequontly  for  a  nutnber  of  years  the  office 
of  Secretary  for  Foreign  Atfairti  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
follow  cloaely  the  progreiw  of  its  execution. 

With  much  personal  reluctance,  but  yet  with  a  tirni  inten- 
tion to  spend  his  Ixtst  energies  in  the  prosei^ution  of  bis  mission. 
Jay  set  sail  from  New  York  on  the  12th  of  May  and  lande<l 
at  Falmouth  on  the  8th  of  .1  une.  By  the  President's  letter  of 
credence  he  was  authorized  to  negotiate  a  settlement  not  only 
of  the  questions  which  had  recently  sprung  up  by  reason  of 
the  war  in  Europe,  but  also  of  all  infractions  of  the  Paris 
treaty."  By  Secretary  Kandolph's  instructions  the  envoy  was 
further  directed  to  keep  the  two  geneml  subjects  of  negotia- 
tion entirely  sepamte  and  to  give  attention  first  to  the  more 
immediate  questions  of  the  war,*  Nothing  was  said  apecifieally 
by  the  Secretary  concerning  the  carrying  away  of  the  negroes 
by  the  British,  but  as  appeared  from  subsequent  transactions 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Aiuerican  envoy  was  expected  to 
obtain  such  satisfaction  as  he  could  upon  that  point  along 
with  others  connected  with  the  ti-eatj'. 

Most  featui-es  of  the  Jay  treaty,  togethei-  witij  the  richly 
suggestive  events  that  ci-owded  full  its  history,  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated  and  are  now  easily  intelligible  to  even 
the  parsing  student  of  the  period.  Because,  however,  the 
subject  of  negro  slavery  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  instru- 
ment, thei-e  has  iK>en  a  natural  tendency  to  overlook  the  influ- 
ence brought  to  bear  upon  the  treaty,  in  both  its  making  and 
ratification,  by  the  slavery  interests  in  the  United  States.  A 
careful  examination  of  contemporary  state  pajwrs,  corespond- 
ence,  and  Congressional  debates  reveals  a  connection  of  slavery 
and  the  treaty  which  no  one  who  would  understand  in  all  Itfi 
essential  aspects  this  most  impoi'tuut  chapter  in  our  diplomatic 
history  can  in  any  wise  afford  to  ignoie.  It  is  in  the  very  fact 
that  slavery  is  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  that  the  point  of 
interest  lies.  It  should  of  course  be  understood  that  the  part 
which  the  slavery  interests  played  in  the  history  of  the  Jay 
treaty  was  significant,  not  so  umch  Iwcause  by  it  the  immedi- 
ate event  was  changed,  as  Iwcause  it  may  be  regarded  as  on 
this  occasion  that  slavery  made  its  earliest  formal  entrance  into 
in. 
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the  diplomacy  of  tlm  nation.  Intermittent  claimt^  on  its  behalf 
had  been  made  iieforo,  hut  now  for  the  first  time  the  foreo 
of  public  .lentiment  was  brought  definitely  to  liear  upon  the 
Hubject. 

Briefly,  theu,  we  may  inquire  three  things:  (1)  What  effort 
was  made  to  cover  the  negro  question  in  the  provisions  of  the 
treatyi  (2)  Why  was  the  subject  tinally  omittedi  and  (ii) 
What  were  the  effects  of  this  omission  upon  the  reception  and 
ratification  of  the  treaty  in  the  United  States? 

Jay's  fir-st  official  intei-view  with  Lord  Grenville,  the  British 
secretary  for  f(jri>igii  affairs,  was  held  on  the  ai>th  of  June, 
1794.  Thereafter  for  some  time  the  negotiations  were  exclu- 
sively alon^  the  line  of  the  recent  maritime  and  commercial 
controversies,  and  it  was  only  after  certain  conclusions  had 
been  reai'hed  regarding  these  that  the  negotiators  felt  free  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  long  standing  questions  of  treaty 
violation.  Jay  suggested  the  employment  of  verlml  confer- 
ences instead  of  the  more  tedious  plan  of  formal  written 
communication,  which  was  reudJIy  assented  to  by  Grenville, 
and  which  wa:^  doubtless  tJie  part  of  wisdom,  though  it  was 
hardly  calculated  to  enlighten  the  historian  a  hundred  yeai's 
later.  The  consequence  is  that  we  know  comparatively  little 
of  the  treaty  in  process  of  formation.  Jay's  intermittent  and 
far  from  voluminous  reports  to  Secretary  Haiidolph  constitute 
almost  our  only  reliable  source  of  information."  From  these 
we  gather,  however,  that  early  in  the  negotiation  concerning 
the  treaty  violations  ai-ose  the  question  as  to  which  party  had 
been  first  guilty — for  there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of 
either  to  claim  a  full  execution  of  the  obligations  assiuned  at 
Paris  a  <IecadH  l>efore.  Now,  when  Jay  was  Seoi-etary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  1786,  he  had  declared  emphatically  in  his 
report  to  Congress  that  there  had  not  been  a  day  since  the 
treaty  took  effect  on  which  it  had  not  been  violated  in  America, 
and  he  had  roundly  upbraided  the  States  for  having  taken  the 
initiative  in  violating  the  treaty  through  their  numerous  laws 
restrictive  of  the  rights  of  British  creditors.*  It  would  not, 
of  coui'se,  have  Ijeen  good  diplomacy  to  make  such  a  sweeping 
concession  to  Grenville.  To  do  so  would  have  meant  surren- 
der of  even  such  ground  as  Jay  felt  he  could  command.     He 
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was  too  tljoroiighly  convinced  that  hiw  cause  wnti  u  righteous 
one  to  sacrifice  it  all  Ity  nmking  im  HdniiHKion  which  (irenville 
would  certainly  have  tJiken  for  far  more  than  it  was  worth. 
The  sheer  fact  that  tlic  SUttes  had  violated  the  treaty  first  in 
order  of  time— which,  moreover,  the  majority  of  Jay's  con- 
stituentH  woald  have  refused  to  ackuowledge — wan  no  longer 
of  gi-eat  coiisequenee  in  view  of  the  general  jjolicy  of  recrimi- 
native violation  acted  upon  for  t«n  years  by  lioth  nations. 
Jay  therefoiv  be^n  by  insisting  to  (irenville  that  the  mrry* 
ing  away  of  negi-oes  contrary"  to  the  seventh  article  of  the 
treaty  was  the  first  aggression."  But  tirenvilie  refusetl  to  see 
in  this  any  violation  at  all. 

He  held  to  the  time-worn  British  contention  that  the  treaty 
provision  had  been  intended  only  t^j  prevent  depredation  at 
the  departure  of  the  soldiery;  that  no  alt^rntion  in  the  at^tual 
state  of  property  was  operated  or  intended  by  the  articJe; 
that  every  slave,  like  every  horse,  whii^h  strayed  or  escaped 
from  within  the  American  tines  and  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  British  army  l>e<nnie,  Ity  the  laws  and  righttn  of  war, 
British  property,  and,  therefore  ceasing  to  bo  American 
property,  the  exportation  thereof  was  not  inhibited  by  the 
stipulation  in  question;  that  to  extend  it  to  the  negroes  who, 
under  the  faith  of  proclamations,  had  come  in  to  them,  of 
whom  they  thereby  acquired  the  property,  and  to  whom,  ac- 
cording to  promise,  liberty  had  Iteen  given,  was  to  give  to  the 
article  a  wider  latitude  than  the  ti-rms  uf  it  would  warrant, 
and  was  also,  unnecessarily,  to  give  it  a  cdnstruction  which, 
being  odious,  could  not  be  supported  by  the  known  and  estab- 
lished rules  of  construing  trentie.s.  The  conclusion,  then,  of 
the  whole  matter,  according  to  (irenville,  was,  in  substance, 
that  the  British  were  forbidden  to  carry  away  only  such 
negroes  as  hod  come  into  their  possession  after  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  at  Paris,  and  that  in  the  disposal  of  those  within 
their  lines  at  that  time  they  were  left  entirety  without  restric- 
tion,* 

The  detailed  defense  of  Jay  upon  this  jwint  we  do  not  have. 
In  his  report  t*;  Handolph,  however,  be  indicated  that  in  his 
argument  with  Grenville  he  had  used  sutislantially  the  saioe 
reasoning  as  in  his  Congressional  re]>ort  of  178t>.'"    So  that  we 

aJiTluRaiiilolph,  ISSvpI..  17M~Ami.'r.  SL.  enpt-n,  ].1»b, 
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shall  certninly  not  go  far  astray  in  lining  that  dwmiient  to 
ascertain  it*i  author's  personal  opinion  on  the  nc^n  queBtion. 
As  to  the  merits  of  the  AmBrifan  clKiniH  for  connjensation, 
his  idea«  wei-c  very  pronounced.  He  rhoBo  to  consider  the 
matter  in  three  aspects:  (1)  Aa  to  the  negrooK  captured  snd 
disposed  of  during  the  courne  of  the  war;  (2)  a,s  to  negroes 
who  renmined  with  and  belonged  to  Americana  within  the 
British  lines;  and  (3)  an  to  negroes  who,  contiding  in  promise 
of  freedom,  had  fled  from  their  masters  and  taken  refuge  with 
the  British  army.  The  fii-st  of  these  classes,  declared  Jay, 
was  manifestly  not  comprehended  in  the  prohibitory  clause  of 
the  treaty.  By  the  laws  of  war  al  I  got>ds  and  chattels  captured 
fag^nmif  helU}  became  the  property  of  the  niptors.  Though 
some  might  be  inclineil  to  doubt  whether  negroes  can  ever  he" 
so  degraded  as  to  constitute  mere  chattels,  the  laws  of  twth 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  dearly  recognized  that 
maw  might  have  property  in  man.  The  titmty  spf)ke  signifi- 
cantly of  "negroes  or  other  prirperty  of  the  American  in- 
habitants." If  captured  negnics  might  not  lawfully  he  carried 
away,  no  more  might  captured  arms  or  provisions.  In  this 
reduetio  ad  absurdum  .lay  and  Grenville  found  themselves  in 
perfect  agreement.  As  to  the  second  class  of  negroes — i.  e., 
sui-h  as  Ix'tonged  to  and  remained  with  Americans  within  the 
Brili.sli  lines — .Jay  considered  the  treaty  provision  fully  appli- 
(«hle,  for,  aw  he  said.  "As  the  ent'iny  had  never  taken  them 
from  their  ma-sters,  nor  treated  them  as  booty,  the  property 
remained  unchanged."  Of  the  validity  of  this  proposition 
Grenville  was  not  so  sure. 

It  was  .Jay's  third  class^i.  e, ,  the  negroes  who.  influenced 
by  British  proclamations,  had  fled  from  their  masters  across 
the  lines  into  the  British  camps— that  presented  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Such  negnies  Jay  believed  to  be  clearly  compre- 
hended by  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  According  to  his  li^ic, 
they  remained  as  truly  as  ever  the  property  of  their  masters. 
By  mere  flight  they  could  not  extinguish  their  slave  character. 
Inasmuch  as  they  had  not  been  (^ptured  by  the  British,  but 
only  received  as  friends  and  refugeejt,  they  had  in  no  sense 
become  the  property  of  the  Bi'itish,  and  hence  must  still  be 
the  property  of  the  Americans.  From  this  it  followetl  that  it 
was  an  infraction  of  the  seventh  iirticle  of  the  treaty  tc)  carry 
them  away.     Grenville.  however,  took  the  ground  that  when 
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the  negroPM  crossed  the  British  lines  they  thereby  ceased  t 
American  property.  The  British  might  or  might  not  con- 
Mider  them  their  property,  rh  they  chose,  but  in  any  case  the 
claims  of  the  former  owncrti  ceased.  Junt  because  a  piece  of 
negro  property  had  the  petHiliar  functions  of  intelligence  and 
locomotion,  and  so  might  voluntarily  betake  itself  within  the 
British  lines,  while  a  l)ag  of  (torn  or  a  bale  of  cotton  must  per- 
foi-ce  be  laid  hold  of  and  literally  carried  away,  Grenville 
did  not  conceive  that  the  former  was  any  le^s  a  transfer  of 
ownership  than  the  latter. 

Jay  was  keenly  appreciative  of  the  difficult  position  which 
Great  Britain  was  forced  to  occupy  by  i-eason  of  having  made 
two  i  neon ijmti hie  proniisps— the  one  to  the  negroes,  the  other 
to  the  United  States;  but  he  did  at  least  wish  to  bring  Gren- 
ville  to  acknowledge  that  the  two  promises  were  incompati- 
ble. He  wa^  not  the  man  to  take  delight  in  upholding  the 
slavery  interests  of  his  country.  Personally  ho  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  to  the  slave  system,  and  long  ago  had  expressed 
tlie  conviction  that  until  the  States  should  aliolish  it  "'their 
prayer  to  Heaven  for  lil)erty  would  be  impious,"  Neverthe- 
less, he  took  the  eminently  sensible  view  that  as  long  as  men 
continued  to  hold  property  in  slaves  ^uch  property  must  be 
protected  like  any  other;  and  on  this  ground  he  was  con- 
vinced that  an  injury  had  been  done  his  slaveholding  country- 
men, and  in  a  conservative  Imt  tirm  manner  he  insisted  that 
reparation  be  made. 

Regarding  Great  Britain's  conflicting  engagement*!  as  to  the 
negroes — on  the  one  hand  to  give  them  liberty,  on  the  other 
not  to  carry  them  away — Jay  took  ground  substantially  as 
follows:  Great  Britain  had  made  solenm  pmmises  of  free- 
dom to  all  slaves  seeking  the  lines  of  her  army.  These  prom- 
ises, held  out  through  the  proclamations  of  Clinton  and 
Cornwallis,  should  by  no  means  have  been  made,  but  now 
that  they  had  l>een  made  and  thousands  of  negroes  had  act^ 
upon  them,  the  United  States  ought  not  to  expect  Great  Brit- 
ain to  bi'eak  them.  In  other  words,  the  carrying  away  of  the 
negroes  wad  justifiable  in  view  of  the  pledges  previously  made 
to  them.  To  restore  the  negroes  now,  after  the  elapse  of  a 
decade,  would  l>e  manifestly  impossible,  just  as  Washington  , 
had  urged  upon  Carleton  that  it  would  be;  besides,  such  resto- 
ration  would  still   involve  the  violation  of   Great   Britain's 
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pledge  of  fi-eedom.  But,  continued  Jay,  Great  Britain  ought 
not  to  expect  to  escape  the  consequences  of  her  folly,  or  rather 
the  folly  of  her  genemis  in  America.  There  was  just  one 
hoiioi'u))le  way  of  ew»pe,  and  that  wa»  by  paying  the  Ameri- 
iHiis  for  the  slaves.  Thus  only  could  faith  lie  kept  with  tlie 
negroes  and  at  the  same  time  sulistantial  justice  l)e  done  their 
masters.  This,  then,  was  the  thing  for  which  Jay  contended. 
But  Grenville  still  denied  that  the  slaves  carried  off  were  any 
longer  American  property. 

So  the  negotiations  dragged.  Other  matters,  as  the  west- 
em  posts,  were  taken  up  and  conclusions  concerning  them 
reached  with  comiwrative  ease.  Again  and  again  the  negro 
question  was  brought  forward,  butalways  with  the  same  i-esult. 
Regarding  it  Jay  cuuld  only  record,  "On  this  point  we  could 
not  agree."  At  length  practically  evei-ytbing  else  was  set- 
tled. Projets  of  a  treaty  were  interchanged  and  in  neither 
was  the  subject  of  the  negroes  mentioned,  though  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  westein  posts  recei^'ed  careful  attention.  On  the 
litth  of  November  the  negotiations  were  closed.  There  was 
in  the  treaty  not  a  word  on  the  subject  of  the  negroes.  "  Va- 
rioas  articlas."  wrote  Jay.  "'  which  have  no  place  in  this  treaty 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  under  considei-Htion,  but  did 
not  meet  with  mutual  approbation  and  consent.""  Of  these 
articlos  discussed,  but  not  adopted,  one  providing  compeusa- 
tion  for  the  negroes  carried  away  was  by  no  means  the  least 
important. 

In  these  days  of  ocean  cables  and  steamships  it  is  <lifficult 
to  realize  the  slowness  of  communication  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  the  comparative  isolation  of  our  ministers  abroad.  Thei'e 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  had  rapid  communication  been 
then  possible  the  Jay  treaty  would  have  l»p.en  made  to  differ 
in  some  essential  respects  from  the  form  it  tinally  assumed — 
or  at  least  the  trend  of  the  negotiation  would  have  been  con- 
siderably modihed.  Jay's  letter  of  the  13th  of  September,  in 
which  was  set  forth  Grenville's  interpretation  of  the  slave 
provision  of  the  treaty,  did  not  reach  Secretary  Kandolpli 
until  the  11th  of  Novemi>cr.  In  his  reply,  the  following  day, 
the  Secretary  wrote:  "The  rea-soning  of  Ix)rd  Grenville  in 
relation  to  the  negi-oes  is  so  new  to  me  »  •  •  that  its 
accuracy  cannot  be  assented  to  without  the  fullest  reflection."^ 
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Of  nmis*'  tlif  trenty  had  been  Migned  lonjif  before  evpn  this 
mild  ex])nksNi<iii  of  dissent  reached  .lav,  In  the  nieniitinie 
there  wn«  ii  (jrowiiig  uncHHinewe  in  the  I  tejiartineiit  of  State 
last  Jay  should  not  secuiv  an  adjiifitincnt  of  the  uegro  claims 
find  lest  failmv  to  do  so  niiglit  materially  inci-eaw  the  antici- 
|)ttted  ixjpular  opposition  to  the  tii»aty. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  a  treaty  been  nego- 
tiated under  circumiitancos  of  such  diviHion  of  rientiment. 
From  the  moment  Jay  was  di^jHitched  on  hiu  mission  the 
[larty  which  sympathized  with  Fmnce  ridiculed  and  de- 
nuunct^l  both  the  enterprise  and  the  man  who  had  been 
chosen  to  undertake  it.  When  flay  wrote  home  that  he  had 
Iwen  well  received  In  Kn^rland.  the  Jlejinblicans  assumed  that 
he  had  betrayed  the  iiiterestM  of  his  country  as  the  price  of 
TOval  favor.  There  was  little  hop<'  on  the  part  of  the  Fetleml- 
ifts  that  the  treaty,  however  libeml  its  terms,  would  not  arouse 
a  storm  of  opposition.  The  Administration  ivcognized  this 
hostile  state  of  public  opinion  and  natumlly  desiivd  that  thp 
treaty  lie  such  its  to  give  just  as  small  legitimate  ground  for 
attack  as  j)ossible.  Secretary  Randolph,  himself  a  South- 
■  ■rner,  and  knowing  full  well  the  anti-British  sentiment  in 
the  Southern  States,  due  largely  to  Great  Biitain's  confisca- 
tion of  slave  property,  grew  especially  anxious  that  the  negro 
question  be  not  passed  umnentioned  in  the  treaty.  In  n  let- 
ter to  Jay,  Decemlier  3  (alKiut  two  weeks  after  the  ti'eaty  had 
l>cen  concluded).  Randolph  declared  that  he  was  "  extremely 
afraid"  that  the  reasoning  of  Orenville  about  the  negroea 
would  not  be  satisfactory.  "  Indeefl.  I  own,"  he  confessed, 
"that  I  can  not  myself  yield  to  Its  force.  But  if  you  onitt 
mentioning  them  at  all  will  not  some  quarters  of  the  LToion 
suppose  themselves  neglected  I "  "  A  bout  two  weeks  later,  but 
yet  before  the  news  of  the  treaty  had  reached  America.  Ban> 
dotph  sent  to  Jay  a  detailed  conaidemtion  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion.^ Although  this  belated  message  had  no  part  in  the 
making  of  the  treaty,  yet  its  ingenuous  reasoning  merits  some 
attention,  particularly  when  its  otiicial  character  is  taken  into 
aivount. 

The  main  point  in  Grenville's  contention  had  been  that 
when  the  negroes  came  within  the  British  lines  they  thereby- 
ceased  to   lie  American  property.     To  this  Randolph  made 
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reply  that  while  property  is  acquii-ed  \a  movables  as  soon  as 
they  come  within  the  power  of  the  enemy,  ypt  property 
rights  thus  acquired  in  war  luny,  hy  treaty  of  peace,  he  i-e- 
nounced.  Thus  iiundolph  freely  admitted,  as  Jay  had  not 
done,  that  the  negrws  in  question  had  become  the  property 
of  the  British  tlmtugh  the  regular  pi-ocesses  of  war,  but 
added  that  by  thn  treaty  of  peace  Great  Britain  had  Imund 
herself  to  release  all  such  negroes  then  in  her  possession. 
He  understood  that  this  stipulation  had  Ijeen  in  the  nature  of 
a  eomproniise,  since  it  had  been  agre^j  that  the  British  debts 
should  be  paid,  and  the  States  in  whieh  were  a  majority  of 
the  debtors  depended  for  their  ability  to  pay  chiefly  oo  the 
eulture  of  the  soil,  for  which,  in  turn,  they  were  du])endent 
upon  slave  labor.  He  regarded  the  treaty  stipulation  as 
superfluous  if  it  signifled  only  an  engagement  against  further 
depredations.  The  mere  cessation  of  the  war  meant  that 
much. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Grenville  had  declare<l  the  treaty 
stipulation  "odi<»us,"  if  it  meant  that  the  negroex  who  had 
sought  the  Bntish  lines  under  promises  of  freedom  were  to 
be  returned  to  their  American  masters.  It  is  a  rather  vague 
principle  of  international  law  that  a  nation  is  not  bound  to 
the  execution  of  a  treaty  provision  which  is  clearly  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  violate  its  own  conscience  as  well  as  the  sense  of 
justice  and  right  of  the  world  at  large.  Under  cover  of  this 
principle  Grenville  had  taken  the  ground  that,  even  if  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  British  commissioner  at  Paris  that 
the  negroes  should  be  renutted  to  bondage— a  thing  which, 
however,  was  far  from  being  coniieded— still,  on  the  basis  of 
common  morality,  England  was  not  to  !»  exptn^ted  Ui  execute 
sui'h  a  stipulation.  This  argument  aroused  nothing  but  ridi- 
cule on  the  i»irt  of  Randolph.  He  declared  that  the  principle 
of  "odiuuM"  agreeQii'nt,s  wa.i  cntirelv  too  vague  to  be  made 
use  of  in  the  present  matter.  He  dwelt  at  length  ujjon  the 
facbs  that  Great  Britain  had  fostered  the  iui^titutiun  of  slavery 
in  the  American  colonies,  and  hence  was  largely  responsible 
for  its  existence  there;  that  in  the  British  colonies  eWwbere 
slavery  was  maintained  under  the  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  declared  that  it  was  mere  cant  and  hypocrisy  for 
England  to  repudiate  treaty  obligations  recognizing  slavery 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  "odious." 
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"You  niuNt  h(>  tim  sensible,"  (-oncluded  Randolph,  in  his 
letter  to  Jay.  "of  the  anxiety  of  many  parts  of  the  United 
State*;  upon  this  nulijwit  to  paw*  it  over  unnotioed.  Permit 
in«,  theri'forf.  t^i  bug  your  attention  to  the  fore^'oing  ideas, 
since  I  havn  it  greatly  at  heart  that  your  negotiation  may  not 
bo  eneumlwred  by  any  obligation  whieh  may  be  anticipated." 
This  well-meant  but  I'eally  quite  unneceHsary  adinoitition 
reached  .lay  on  the  5th  of  February,  1795.  T«  it  be  could 
only  reply  that  the  authorities  at  Wauhingt^m  and  the  people 
at  large  must  i-omenilx-r  that  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  it 
takes  two  to  make  a  bargain.  "We  could  not  agree  about 
the  negroes.  Wan  that  a  good  ri^uson  for  lireaking  up  the 
negotiations  i"  "  Jay'w  plan  of  action  had  Iwcn  to  seizure  every 
possible  concessiou  from  tJ-reat  Britain,  but  never  t«  endanger 
the  whole  treaty  by  stubl>ornly  refusing  to  yield  on  compara- 
tively minor  points.  That  the  treaty  would  bo  received  with 
ill  favor  in  many  ifuarters  none  knew  iM^tter  than  himself; 
but  ho  felt  secuie  in  the  consciousness  that  he  had  negotiated 
as  successfully  as  anyone  could  have  done  under  the  circum- 
Htances.  After  returning  to  America,  May  28,  he  refrained 
from  attempting  to  influence  the  ProMidcnt  and  Senate  to  sanc- 
tion and  ratify  the  trcatj-,  and  did  not  even  m  much  as  write 
a  defease  for  the  consideration  of  the  people. 

Although  the  treaty  had  been  signed  at  Ijondon  on  the  Iftth 
of  November,  1794,  it  was  not  until  the  17tb  of  March,  1706, 
that  a  copy  of  it  was  transmitted  by  Secretary  Randolph  to 
the  President.  Congress  had  adjourned  just  two  weeks  be- 
fore. Hence  it  became  ne<'es8ary  to  call  a  special  session  of 
the  Senate  to  consider  the  question  of  ratification.  By  the 
8th  of  June  a  quorimi  wa^  present  and  the  debate  upon  the 
treaty  was  begun.  Neither  the  treaty  nor  the  Senate  discus- 
sion of  it  was  at  the  time  matle  pulilic — a  fact  which  aroused 
much  suspicion  and  not  a  little  vituperation  on  part  of  the 
Republicans.  During  the  course  of  the  deliberations  consid- 
emble  dissatisfaction  was  manifested  in  the  Senate  regarding 
several  features  of  the  treaty.  It  was  proiK>sed  by  some 
members  to  reject  it  altogether,  by  others  Ui  accept  it  only  in 
jNirt.  As  had  been  anticipated  by  Randolph,  the  failure  of 
the  treaty  to  provide  compensation  for  the  negroes  was  seized 
upon  by  the  Southernei's.     Motion  was  made  to  recommend 
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the  President  to  renew  the  negiti  claiinu  and  attempt  to  secure 
a  satisfaitory  adjui^tmeiit  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Gunn,  of  Geor- 
gia, presented  resolutions  providing  that  .lav  be  instructed  to 
press  the  subject  of  compensation  on  the  ground  that  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question  would  "tend  to  produce  the  desired 
friendship  between  the  two  Governments."  The  motion,  how- 
ever, was  lost,  as  were  also  the  resolutions.  After  a  fort- 
night's discussion  the  Senate  voted.  20  to  10 — a  bare  constitu- 
tional majority — to  uphold  the  President  in  the  ratification 
of  the  ti-eaty.  Washington  had  written  of  the  treaty;  "Al- 
though it  does  not  rise  to  all  our  wi-she-s.  yet  it  appears  t<)me 
calculated  to  procure  to  the  United  States  such  advantages  as 
entitle  it  to  our  acceptance."  In  this  opinion  all  the  Cabinet 
concurred  except  Randolph,  who  was  uncertain  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  ratification. 

It  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that  we  have  no  record  of  the 
Senate  debates  on  the  treaty.  These  debates,  however,  were 
but  the  beginning  of  a  two  j'enrs'  controversy,  during  which 
every  phase  of  the  subject  was  rehearsed  to  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion among  the  people  and  finally  in  the  House.  Popular 
attack  upon  the  ti-eaty  was  delayed  somewhat  by  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  had  ordered  the  tGrm.s  of  the  agreement  kept  secret, 
About  the  1st  of  July,  however,  the  ti-caty  was  made  public 
through  the  mi.sconduct  of  Senator  Mason,  of  Virginia,  who 
gave  a  copy  of  the  document  to  a  Philadelphia  editor,  Jef- 
fei"son  spoke  Republican  sentiment  when  he  referred  to  Ma- 
son's deed  as  "a  bold  act  of  duty  in  one  of  our  Senators." 
He  further  characterized  the  treaty  as  "execrable,"  "an  in- 
famous act,"  "stamped  with  avarice  and  corruption,"  and, 
finally,  "  nothing  more  than  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Anglo-men  of  this  country  against  the  legislature 
and  people  of  the  United  States."  The  publication  of  the 
treaty  precipitated  a  storm  of  opposition  throughout  the 
country.  Public  meetings  denounced  it.  A  copy  was  burned 
before  the  residence  of  the  British  minister  in  Philadelphia, 
Jay  was  dragged  in  effigy  through  the  streets.  The  personal 
character  of  the  President  and  other  leading  Federalists  was 
bitterly  attacked.  The  sheets  of  Oobliett,  Freneau,  Fermo, 
and  Ilache  reveletl  in  abuse  and  malignancy.  On  no  occasion 
since  the  founding  of  the  nation  had  public  opinion  l>een  so 
decided  and   demonstrative.     Throughout  the   summer  and 
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fall  of  179B  the  country  wiis  flooded  with  pamphlets,  anony- 
mous lettei's,  and  circulars. 

The  most  ardent  defender  of  the  treaty  was  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  at  the  cloue  of  January  had  resigned  hia  Cabi- 
net position  in  order  to  return  to  his  law  practi<»  in  New 
York,  but  who  neverthelesH  continued  to  interest  himself  in 
public  affairs  and  to  exert  givat  influfiiiue  in  the  disposal  of 
them."  Hamilton  htvd  never  cherislied  much  regard  for  Ran- 
dolph and  had  ujion  numerous  occasious  interposed  his  own 
ideas  to  the  end  of  modifying  those  of  Randolph,  and  of  Jay 
and  Washington  as  well.  When  the  treaty  was  finally  made 
known,  however,  he  entered  cnthusiaMtically  into  the  work 
of  seouring  its  speedy  ratification  and  its  complete  execution. 
Through  two  channels  Hamilton  Hought  to  reconcile  the  coun- 
try to  the  work  of  Jay — first,  in  his  state  paper  submitted  to 
President  Washington  July  9, 1795, ''and  second,  in  hiw  "Camil- 
lus"  essays."  published  at  intervals  during  the  closing  months 
of  the  same  yeai-. 

In  brief,  Hamilton's  position  on  the  question  of  compeoKa- 
tion  for  the  negroes  was  as  follows:  That  the  conduct  of  the 
British  soldiery  in  "seducing  away"  the  negroes  wtw  '"to  the 
last  degree  infamous,"  but  to  have  surrendered  them  to  their 
masters  after  promise  of  lil>crty  would  have  lieeu  oven  more 
infamous;  that  it  had  not  lieen  the  intention  of  the  Uritish 
commissioners  at  Paris  to  stipulate  any  such  surrender  (sub- 
stantially the  same  argument  used  by  Gren\nlle);  that  if  the 
treaty  provided  for  any  sui-h  surrender  the  provision  was,  as 
Grenville  said,  "'odious;"  that  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  negroes  were  property,  and  therefore,  when  they  fell 
into  the  poss&Hsion  of  the  British,  by  whatsoever  means,  they 
f>ecame  British  property  by  virtue  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
warfare;  that  in  any  event  the  United  States  had  been  the  first 
party  to  violate  the  Paris  treaty;  and,  finally,  that  the  whole 
subject  was  involved  in  so  much  honest  doubt  that  "  the  acting 
of  the  other  partj-  on  a  constnictim  different  from  oura 
could  not  be  deemed  such  a  clear  manifest  breach  of  treaty 
as  to  justify  retaliation." 

Popular  disapproval  of  such  sentiment,  as  well  as  of  the 
treaty  in  whose  defense  it  was  uttered,  increased  rather  thaa 

oSeeJcffenmn'aieiterloMBiilsoii,  Sepl.  21, 1796,  .Tiitterron's  Writings.  VU.Sl. 
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dimiiiifthed  as  the  summer  of  1795  went  by.  Hamilton  did 
all  within  his  power  to  steni  the  tide,  Ji'ffeison  spoke  of  him 
as  "really  a  colossus  to  the  anti republican  party'^  and  as 
"without  numbers  a  bust  within  himself."  The  very  unset- 
tled state  of  the  public  mind  gave  rise  to  t.ome  of  the  most 
wmiirkahle  of  our  early  controversial  literature.  Under  the 
pseudonym  of  "Camillus,"  Hamilton  be^n  the  publication  of 
a  series  of  essays  whit-h  had  for  their  sole  purpose  the  recou- 
liiing  of  the  peoplo  to  the  action  of  the  Administration  in  rati- 
fying the  treaty.  In  the  third  ossay  the  subject  of  the  negi'oea 
received  the  most  careful  attention.  The  argmnent  advanced 
was  virtually  repeated  from  the  paper  submitted  previously 
to  the  President.  In  the  Camillus  essay,  however.  Hamilton 
expressed  with  much  more  vigor  the  conviction  that  in  de- 
manding compensation  for  the  negroes  the  L'niled  States  was 
exceeding  her  rights  underthe  treaty  of  Paris.  Of  course,  in 
estimating  Hamilton's  attitude  on  this  question  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  wroU^  must  be  kept  in  mind.  He  was 
attempting  to  defend  the  work  of  Jay  and  to  secure  popular 
supjxirt  for  the  treaty,  and  was,  therefore,  inclined  to  set 
forth  the  various  issues  from  the  British  mtherthan  from  the 
American  point  of  view.  He  naturally  dwelt  longest  upon 
thoi4e  things  wherein  the  contention  of  Grtsit  Britain  was 
most  secuivly  grounded.  The  boimds  of  truth  and  propriety, 
however,  seem  never  to  have  been  seriously  transgressed.  In 
Iwhalf  of  the  British  contention  that  the  treaty  provision 
meant  merely  that  there  wai  to  be  no  further  depredation,  a 
vast  array  of  arguments  was  brought  forward.  These  argu- 
ments need  not  be  stated  here,  inasmuch  as  they  were  all 
based  upon  facts  and  theories  which  we  have  already  had 
0<K»sion  to  iiotice. 

In  the  tifth  <!amillus  essay  Hamilton  made  another  vigor- 
ous plea  of  justitication  for  Jay's  treaty  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  negro  question.  Of  the  three  great  objectw  aimed  at 
by  the  United  States  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  1794 — i-om- 
pensation  for  the  negroes,  surrender  of  the  western  posts, 
and  compensation  for  spoliation  during  the  war  then  in  prog- 
ress— two  had  been  satisfactorily  achieved.  One^conipensa- 
tion  for  the  negroes— had  been  abandoned.  But  this  claim, 
declared  Hamilton,  was  not  only  the  least  important  of  the 
H.  D.H-.  Tml'.  pt.  1 lit 
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three,  but  was  very  doubtful  in  its  justice.  lu  abandoning  it 
the  United  States  had  sujffered  no  dishonor.  ''It  is  a  fact," 
said  Hamilton,  '*  which  I  assert  on  the  best  authority',  that 
our  envoy  made  every  construction  of  the  article  relating  to 
this  subject,  and  to  obtain  compensation;  and  that  he  did  not 
relin(|uish  it  till  he  became  convinced  that  to  insist  upon  it 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  his  mission  and  leave  the  con- 
troversv  between  the  two  countries  unsettled.''  Hamilton 
asserted  that,  in  view  of  these  things,  none  except  "certain 
hot-heads"  who  would  have  opposed  the  treaty  on  some  ground 
anvwav  could  fail  to  see  that  it  was  far  ))Ctter  for  the  United 
States  to  secure  what  had  been  gained  by  the  work  of  Jay 
than  to  forfeit  all  by  stubbornly  holding  out  for  a  claim  which 
could  not  be  w(»ll  substiintiated.  '"  There  was  no  general  prin- 
ciple of  national  right  or  policy  to  be  renounced.  No  consid- 
eration of  honor  forbade  the  reinmciation;  ever^'  calculation 
of  interest  invited  to  it." 

Our  loss  in  not  having  a  record  of  the  St».nate  debates  on 
the  .lay  treaty  is  largely  compensated  by  the  fact  that  the 
House,  stepping  beyond  its  accustomed  limitation  into  a  field 
which  many  regarded  as  forbidden  to  it,  during  the  spring  of 
17VH)  took  into  consideration  the  Jay  treaty  and  gave  it  more 
extended  and  delib<»rate  attention  than  had  the  Senate  in  its 
brief  session  (luring  the  previous  summer.  Three  weeks  were 
consumed  by  the  House  in  discussing  its  disputed  constitu- 
tional right  to  engage  in  the  consideration  of  treaties.''  B3' 
some  it  was  maintained  that  the  House  was  vested  with  dis- 
(^retionary  power  to  carry  a  treaty  into  effect  or  to  refuse  to 
do  so  by  failure  to  vote  the  necessary  financial  supplies.  By 
othi»rs  it  was  contended  that  the  Constitution  vests  the  treaty- 
making  power  exclusively  in  the  President  and  Senate,  and 
that  the  House  nnist  acquiesce  in  all  treaties  made  under  the 
sanction  of  these  powers.  Edward  Livingston,  of  New  York, 
mov(»d  that  the  President  be  requested  to  lay  l)efore  the  House 
the  papers  relating  to  the  Jay  treaty.  The  motion  was  carried, 
the  Republicans  being  in  the  majority;  but  Washington  refused 
to  comply  with  the  request  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  would 
set  a  dangerous  precedent,  since,  in  his  belief,  the  House  had 
no  share  in  the  treaty-making  power.  The  right  to  demand 
tht»  pap<»rs  was  reaffirmed  l)y  the  House,  and  the  de])ate  drifted 

"The  (li'lmif  Im'^jhii  on  tin- 7th  of  March.    It  Ik  roiMtrto<l  in  full  in  thoAnnal8of  Con- 
KFt'SN,  Fourth  ConKri'ss,  first  .so.ssion. 
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into  a  general  coiwidei'ation  of  the  merits  and  faults  of  the 
Jay  treaty.  Of  this  deltate  Chief  Justice  Marshall  afterwards 
declared  that  "'never  had  a  greater  dispUy  been  made  of 
argument,  of  eloquence,  of  passion:"  and  Washington  declai-ed 
that  it  "auspended  in  a  manner  all  other  hnsiness'"  of  the 
House  and  "agitated  the  public  uiind  in  a  higher  degrw  than 
it  has  been  at  any  period  winci!  the  Revolution." 

The  debate  whs  opened  by  the  notable  speech  of  James 
Madison,  April  15.  Madison  spoke  for  the  Republican  ele- 
ment of  the  House  and  of  the  country,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, manifested  extreme  dissatisfaction  with  the  treaty." 
Among  its  faults  he  deemed  by  no  meaus  the  least  On  failure 
to  provide  for  the  execution  of  the  slavery  clause  of  the  Paris 
treaty  of  1783.  He  could  discover  no  adequate  excuse  for 
"the  verj'  extraordinary  abandonment  of  the  compensation 
due  for  negroes."'  In  his  e.'itimation  the  attemptof  Hamilton 
to  discredit  the  American  claim  was  little  less  than  treason- 
able. Until  recently,  Mailison  contended.  Great  Britain  had 
repeatedly  recognized  the  essential  juatiee  of  the  American 
demands,  and  had  postponed  compliance  with  them  merely 
until  the  Americans  in  turn  should  have  fulfilled  certain  obli- 
gations. The  truth  of  this  proposition  was  beyond  question. 
Not  only  had  Carleton  re<-ognized  at  the  time  of  the  depoi'ta- 
tion  of  the  negroes  that  it  might  be  subsequently  necessary 
for  P^ngland  to  i^ay  for  them,  but  Carmarthen  and  Pitt,  in 
their  discus-sions  with  Adams  and  Morris,  had  generally 
acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  the  American  claims.  These  ad- 
misBions  on  the  part  of  the  British  ministers  furnished  the 
most  clinching  argument  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  claim- 
ants. Tt  was  not  until  Grenville's  negotiation  with  Jay  that 
all  obligations  with  regard  to  iJie  negroes  were  disclaimed  by 
the  British.  Madison,  therefore,  charged  Jay  with  having 
yielded  to  a  mere  makeshift,  an  afterthought,  which  Gren- 
ville  had  l>oen  shrewd  enough  to  beguile  him  into  recognizing. 
The  United  States,  continued  Madison,  ought  never  to  have 
acceded  to  the  Britbh  interpretation  of  the  peace  treaty.  One 
nation  had  as  much  right  to  construe  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
as  the  other.  If  no  conclusion  could  be  reached  through  the 
regular  channels  of  diplomacy,  the  matter  should  have  been 
i«ettled  bv  a  board  of  arbitration.     To  abandon  tlie  claim,  as 
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Jay  had  dooe,  vas  to  admit  Pitber  that  the  Uiiit«d  Slulus  had 
been  in  the  wi-ong  or  that  her  right  to  interpret  the  treaty 
was  not  so  good  as  Great  Britftin's,  However  desirable  the 
obtaining  of  commercial  coiiceKHJoiis  for  the  merchant  class, 
the  securing  of  these  could  not,  ixs  Jay  had  urgi'd.  be  regarded 
118  compensation  for  the  losses  of  the  slaveholders.  The  (Jov- 
ernment  of  the  UniU>d  States  was  under  just  as  much  obliga- 
tion to  aecure  justice  for  the  agricultural  as  for  tlie  merchant 
classes. 

On  the  day  following  Madison^s  speei-h  the  House  listened 
to  a  very  able  argument  along  the  same  line  by  Mr.  Nicholas, 
of  Virginia."  He,  too,  maintained  that  the  right  of  the  former 
owners  to  compensation  for  the  negroeN  was  well  founded. 
He  realized,  as  he  said,  that  in  the  practical  work  of  treaty 
making  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  forego  certain  nghta 
and  to  abandon  curtain  just  claims,  but  he  did  not  think  that, 
in  consideration  of  what  the  United  States  had  re<-eived.  Jay 
had  been  justitiod  in  aliandoning  the  claim  for  compensation. 
He  lamented  the  recent  inclination  of  Great  Britain  {and  the 
acquiescence  of  certain  prominent  Americans)  to  inti-rpret  the 
treaty  of  peace  a-s  applying  only  to  the  negroes  who  i-eniained 
in  possession  of  the  inhabitants  when  peace  was  declared. 
Ho  thought  it  too  lat«  to  extort  such  an  unwarranted  mean- 
ing from  a  contract  after  it  had  existed  ten  years.  In  sup- 
port of  his  contention  that  Great  Britain  never  denied  that 
the  clause  applied  to  (///  the  negroes  in  both  Bntish  and 
American  possessions,  ho  referred  to  three  well-known  and 
very  pertinent  facts:  (!)  That  Mr,  Adnnis,  who  ha<l  l>een  on* 
of  the  commissioners,  infonned  the  Senate  in  the  course  of 
its  deliberations  on  the  Jay  treaty  that  it  was  the  unquestion- 
able meaning  of  the  article  to  save  all  negroes  and  other  prop- 
erty then  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  that  during  bis  stay 
at  the  British  court  as  the  first  American  minister  this  con- 
struction of  the  treaty  had  never  been  denied,  and  that  it 
seemed  to  lie  understood  by  the  ministry  that,  on  a  settlement 
with  the  United  States,  compensation  must  be  made;  (2)  that 
Mr.  Jay  himself,  vfhile  Secretary  of  Foreign  AtTaii's,  had  had 
ample  occasion  to  investigate  thi.s  whole  mutt^T  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  and  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we  were 
entitled  to  compentiation:  (3)  tlic  reputed  author  of  the  bQi4|J 

koibid..  I.  loca.  ^^1 
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defense  of  the  treaty  (Mr.  Hamilton)  in  the  year  1783  had 
himself  introduced  a  reMolutioii  into  CongresM  decUring  that 
the  iiegr(»cs.  etc.,  had  been  carried  away  by  the  British  armies, 
contrari'  ta  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  treaty. 

In  reply  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Nicholas,  Mr.  Swift,  of 
Connecticut,  denied  the  validitr  of  the  American  claims  in  a 
tone  !^o  decisive  that  not  even  Oreoville  himself  could  have 
done  it  better."  It  was  enough,  Mr.  Swift  asserted,  simply  to 
look  at  the  article  itself  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  He  was  sur- 
prised that  any  person  could  ever  have  entertained  an  opinion 
that  the  slaveholders  were  entitled  to  compensation.  If  the 
treaty  stipulation  be  studied,  he  thought,  it  will  be  evident 
that  it  was  intended  only  to  prevent  the  British  from  carry- 
ing away  negroes  and  other  property  that  should  be  taken  in 
the  future,  and  could  have  no  reference  to  those  captured 
during  the  war  and  before  the  treaty,  the  property  of  which 
had  vested  in  the  captors.  That  point  was  so  clear,  said  he, 
as  not  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  On  any  other  construction  they 
might  claim  all  the  property  plundered  during  the  war.  which 
no  one  wished  to  do.  Swift  therefore  asserted  that  the  only 
respects  in  which  the  treaty  of  peace  hod  been  violated  were 
the  nonpayment  of  British  debts  and  the  retention  of  the 
western  post«.  This  was  a  radical  position  assumed  with  rare 
self-assurance.  It  called  out  a  strong  counter  argument  from 
Mr-  Giles,  of  Virginia,  to  the  effect  that  unle.Hs  by  the  pro- 
vision of  the  treaty  of  peace  had  tM-cu  inti^nded  the  restoration 
of  negroes  captured  during  the  war.  the  entire  clause  was 
superfluous;  for  when  the  treaty  was  made  the  British  were 
in  New  York  and  the  negroes  in  the  Southern  States,  and  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  commissioners  feared  that 
after  peace  should  be  declared  the  British  army  would  start 
southward  on  a  slave-hunting  expedition.' 

On  the  whole,  the  best  defense  of  the  Jay  treaty  brought 
forth  during  this  debate  was  that  by  Mr.  Hillhouse,  of  Con- 
necticut.'' in  his  speech  of  the  19th  of  April  he  undertook  to 
prove  that  the  assertions  of  foregoing  speakers  (MadLson, 
Nicholas,  Ctiles,  and  others)  were  without  foundation  of  fact, 
and  that  the  American  claims  could  be  maintained  on  neither 
a  legal  nor  a  moral  basis;  that  negroes,  at  least  in  the  estima- 

■  Aniiiiliof  C<iTien»i.  I  Cong,,  1  ixm.,  t,  lOlIi. 
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tion of  the cominiaHionm'::',  were  property  atliiiitted of  no  doiiht ; 
"  negroes  or  other  property,"  said  the  treaty.  By  reiisoii  of 
this  fact,  as  well  as  by  the  acknowledged  laws  of  war,  the 
negroes  who  during  the  ('oiirse  of  the  war  hod  by  any  infant) 
come  into  possession  of  the  British  thereby  )>eL'anio  Bntii^b 
property,  to  be  dispased  of  at  will.  The  treaty  provision  was 
clearly  not  rctrospoetive.  It  applied  only  to  negroes  who  at 
the  titDe  of  the  declaration  of  peace  were  .still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  American  inhabitants.  If  any  of  this  class  hud 
been  carried  off  by  the  British,  the  treaty  would  have  been 
thereby  violated;  but  no  accusation  of  this  sort  had  been 
brought.  In  all  such  cases  of  doubt,  where  the  freedom  of  a 
human  being  is  involved,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  should  be 
given  to  the  side  of  freedom.  Upon  this  proposition  Mr. 
Hillhouse  l>ased  a  clear  and  forcible  plea  for  the  liberty  of  the 
black  man  worthy  of  the  abolition  orator  of  Garrisonian  times. 
It  is  significant  that  the  five  spe-akers  whose  opinions  wo 
have  just  noted  reprenented  but  two  States.  Madison,  Nicho- 
las, and  Giles  were  from  Virginia;  Swift  and  Hillhouse  fmm 
Connecticut.  The  three  Virginians  were  agreed  that  compen- 
sation for  the  negroes  should  he  demanded.  The  two  Con- 
necticut speakers  contended  that  it  was  Iwth  illegal  and 
iinmoi-al  to  make  such  a  demand.  Already  the  inevitable 
divergence  of  opinion  between  North  and  South  as  to  the 
nation's  attitude  on  the  slavery  question  had  l>egun  to  appear 
in  the  councils  of  state.  During  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  treaty  of  peace  the  people  of  the  United  States  hod 
been  practically  unanimous  in  defending  the  American  claims 
for  restoration  of  the  negroes  or  compensation  for  losses 
incurred.  Hut  after  a  dex^ade  of  discussion  and  apparently 
futile  etfoits  along  this  line  there  came  to  be  an  appreciable 
number  of  the  people,  particularly,  of  course,  in  the  Northern 
States  where  the  loss  was  not  feltand  where  there  was  ii  feeble 
but  rising  tide  of  sentiment  against  the  slave  system,  who  were 
more  than  willing  to  see  the  claims  aliandoned.  And  not  only 
had  many  of  them  come  to  believe  that  it  was  highly  inexpe- 
dient to  press  the  claims,  but  many  also  were  contending, 
after  the  fashion  of  Swift  and  Hillhouse,  that  it  had  never 
been  the  intent  of  the  treaty  that  compensation  be  made  for 
negroes  captured  by  the  British  during  the  war.  So  tbat 
while  it  was  being  urged  by  the  slaveholders  of  the  South  that 
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even  Great  Britain  had  never  declared  for  this  loose  construc- 
tion of  the  treaty  until  she  came  to  negotiate  with  Jay,  it  was 
beginning  to  be  asserted  by  men  of  the  North  that  even  if 
Great  Britain  had  really  been  so  late  in  advocating  this  inte.r- 
pretation  of  the  agreement,  she  nevertheless  would  have  been 
in  the  right  had  she  done  so  a  decade  before.  As  one  of  the 
participants  in  the  House  debate  pointed  out,  men's  intei'pre- 
tations  of  treaties  are  subject  to  change  just  as  are  their  con- 
structions of  constitutions.  Economic  considerations  and 
moral  feelings  have  much  to  do  with  both. 

It  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  antislavery  sentiment 
thus  manifested  during  the  agitation  over  the  Jay  treat3\ 
Despite  the  arguments  and  pleas  of  such  men  as  Hamilton, 
the  treaty  never  became  popular;  and  a  leading  source  of  dis- 
satisfaction continued  to  be  its  failure  to  secure  compensation 
for  the  negroes.  Whatever  else  may  have  been  deemed  set- 
tled by  it,  certainly  the  negro  question  was  not.  The  slave- 
holders of  the  South,  knowing  well  the  abolitionist  propensi- 
ties of  Jay,  were  not  slow  to  conclude  that  he  had  willingly 
betrayed  their  interests  by  trading  off  their  claims  in  return 
for  commercial  privileges  for  New  England.  Hamilton's  tes- 
timony that  Jay  had  abandoned  the  negro  claims  only  when 
compelled  to  do  so  by  fear  of  breaking  off  the  entire  negotia- 
tion, did  not  satisfy  the  claimants.  And,  moreover,  since  the 
people  in  the  North  could  not  find  in  the  treaty  any  ver}-  sub- 
stantial commercial  advantages  the  acquisition  of  which  could 
be  attributed  to  the  abandonment  of  the  slave  owners'  demands, 
there  remained  little  ground  for  hope  that  the  (question  might 
not  again  disturb  our  diplomatic  relations. 

After  surveying  at  such  length  the  various  constructions  put 
upon  the  provision  of  the  treaty  of  peace  relating  to  negroes  and 
the  various  arguments  pro  and  con  upon  that  subject  used  in 
attack  or  defense  of  the  Jay  treaty,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  in 
closing  to  do  more  than  merely  offer  a  few  suggestions  upon 
the  merits  of  the  controversy.  Diplomacy  has  been  said  to 
abhor  certainty  as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  While  it  is  to  })e 
hoped  and  believed  that  this  principle  is  falling  into  disre- 
pute along  with  many  other  relics  of  Machiavelism,  yet  so 
long  as  language  remains  flexible  will  diverse  interests  of  men 
dictate  conflicting  interpretations  of  identical  forms  of  (Expres- 
sion.    C'Crtain  it  is  that  the  negotiations  at  Paris  concerning 
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tht'  iiPfjroos  were  itirideiiUtl  rather  than  fuiulaiiienlatl.  Thi> 
British  aycrit  t^'laimed  rei<titiition  of  eonfiscuted  Tory  eMtatea, 
In  rebuttal  the  American  comniinsioners  clainietl  eonifwnsa- 
tion  for  the  negroes  and  other  property  which  had  been  taken 
as  plunder  by  the  British  soldiery  during  the  war.  It  being 
found  that  no  agreement  could  be  reached  on  these  contested 
point's,  they  wi>re  relinquished  for  the  time  and  other  matters 
taken  up.  Finally,  at  the  last  moment,  and  without  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Laurens's  proviaion  against  the  carrying  away  of 
nrgnHJs  wa.s  inserted.  In  due  time  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
was  called  for  by  each  nation.  Upon  three  matters,  the  posts, 
the  debts,  and  the  negroes,  there  was  hesitation.  As  to  the 
simple  meatiing  of  the  pi-ovision  regarding  the  po.sts  and  the 
debts  there  could  be  no  division  of  opinion.  The  <|uestion 
on  that  score  was  merely  as  to  whetheror  not  the  plainstipu- 
lations  should  be  carried  out. 

But  Hs  to  the  negroes  there  wa8  uncertainty.  Did  the 
clause  enjoin  the  restoration  of  all  negroes  held  by  the  British 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  or  did  it  apply  only  to  such  as  might 
be  taken  after  the  treaty  of  i>eace{  As  time  went  on  the 
British  became  more  and  more  tirm  in  the  latter  conTictioQ. 
And  the  same  view  began  to  be  advanced  in  Ameritm,  much 
to  the  chagrin  and  disgust  of  the  Southerners  who  had  been 
culled  ujKin  to  .luffer  the  heaviest  losses.  If  an  attempt  at  an 
impartial  inteiiiretation  of  the  treaty  on  this  point  were  to  be 
nude,  it  would  seem  that  so  far  as  the  question  was  of  strict 
legal  construction  the  right  was  largely  on  the  side  of  Great 
Britain,  but  so  far  as  it  was  a  matter  of  the  intentof  the  nego- 
tiators the  right  was  even  more  certainly  on  the  side  of 
the  United  States.  From  a  moral  standgMiint  then-  was  not 
much  distinction  between  the  claims  of  the  two  parties.  A 
study  of  the  earlier  negotiations,  the  letters  and  conversations 
of  the  commissioners,  as  well  as  the  expressions  of  opinion 
of  British  ministers  and  agents  during  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty,  convinces  the 
present  writer  that  it  was  understood  by  the  commissioners 
on  both  sides  that  the  negi'o  clause  was  to  be  retrospective  in 
its  operation.  The  testimony  of  John  Adams  that  such  was 
the  ca^e  has  already  been  cited.  If  it  be  wondered  that  tiie 
British  agent  did  not  olyect  to  the  incorporation  of  such  pro* 
vision  in  the  treaty,  it  should  be  rememtered  that  there  had 
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already  been  plaied  iii  the  inutmmeiit  a  stipulation  coucvrii- 
ing  the  rerttonition  of  Tory  property,  which  had  previously 
been  regarded  ae  balancing  the  negro  claims. 

But  that  the  words  of  the  treaty  actually  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed this  intention  admits  of  serious  doubt.  It  was  de- 
clared that  the  evacuation  should  bo  made  "  without  carrying 
away  any  negnws  or  other  projwrty  belonging  to  the  Ameri- 
can inhabitants."  The  crucial  point  was  whether  the  negroes 
whom  the  British  carried  away  <«>uld  any  longer  be  considered 
property  of  the  American  inhabitants.  Clearly  if  by  their 
changed  conditions  the  negroes  ceased  to  be  property  of  the 
American  inhabitants  the  claims  set  up  by  the  United  .States 
were  without  foundation,  for  tlie  treaty  applied  only  to  such 
property.  Secretary  I^ndolph's  ioea  that,  though  the  slaves 
had  become  property  of  the  British,  they  were  engaged  to  be 
restored  to  their  former  American  owners  by  reason  of  the 
treaty  stipulation  was  certainly  erroneous.  Foi'  whatever  that 
stipulation  may  really  have  meant,  it  manifestly  did  not  enjoin 
the  handing  over  of  British  property  to  thi'  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  whole  matter  then  resolves  itself  to  the 
one  question,  Was  the  American  claim  of  retention  of  prop- 
erty rights  In  the  negroes  justifiable  under  the  I'ecognized 
principles  of  international  lawi  It  is  a  well-established  rule 
that  slaves  escaping  in  time  of  war  from  one  belligerent  to 
another,  even  though  the  latter  be  a  slaveholding  power,  are 
legally  free  fi-oni  their  former  masters.  Halleck  asserts  that 
under  the  shield  of  the  law  of  nations  such  slaves  can  not  be 
regained  by  their  former  masters  even  through  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  postliminy."  Dana,  in  his  edition  of  Wheaton's 
International  Law,  says  the  same  thing.*  It  matters  not 
whether  the  refugee  slaves  actuaUy  gain  their  freedom  or 
merelj-  eflfect  a  change  of  masters,  if  the  operation  take»  place 
in  the  course  of  a  recognized  state  of  war  the  authorities  of 
the  army  sought  are  under  no  obligation  and  usually  have  lit- 
tle disposition  to  return  them.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  so 
far  as  those  slaves  were  concerned  who  voluntarily  sought  the 
Briti.'i'h  lines  the  ownership  of  theii'  masters  had  been  destroyed 
beyond  the  point  of  revival. 

The  ciwe  of  the  other  class  of  negroes-*-!,  e.,  those  carried 
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off  by  force — presents  a  .somewhat  diifferent  problem.  So  far 
as  a  slave  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  article  of  private 
property — ''a  movable  corporeal  chattel" — he  is  not  subject 
to  capture  and  appropriation  any  more  than  other  private 
property.  In  his  character  as  a  human  being,  however,  the 
slave  diiffers  widely  from  such  other  property.  Since  he  can 
be  used  by  the  will  of  his  master  or  State  in  active  service 
against  the  enem\%  it  is  generally  regarded  as  legitimate  for 
that  enemy  to  take  possession  of  the  slave  by  force  and  turn 
his  services  against  his  former  miuster.  In  other  words,  the 
condition  of  the  slave  follows  the  fortunes  of  war  in  the  sense 
that  he  is  subject  to  capture  and  service.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  the  British  had  been  successful  in  the  war  the 
slaves  would  rightfully  have  remained  in  their  possession,  or, 
at  least,  at  their  disposal.  The  property  rights  of  the  American 
inhabitants  would  have  been  considered  extinguished.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  a  different  outcome  of  the  war 
could  give  a  different  status  to  the  captured  negroes.  By  the 
laws  of  war  they  had  become  British  property,  and  had  thereby 
ceased  to  be  American  property.  The  ethics  of  the  day  among 
both  combatants  did  not  elevate  the  negro  alx)V(*  the  condition 
of  ordinary  property.  His  status  was  closely  approximated  to 
that  of  horses  and  cattle.  Th(»  cjvse  set  up  by  the  United  States 
was  foundiul,  not  on  moral  principles,  but  on  the  alleged 
rights  of  pro|M»rty.  If  it  could  not  })e  maintiiined  that  the 
negroes  takcMi  })v  the*  British  contiiHied  to  be  Americjin  prop- 
erty, the  claims  of  the  slaveholders  fell  of  their  own  weight. 
But  the  authority  of  nuKlern  international  law  (although  not 
so  clearly  defined  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  as  it 
is  at  the  present  day)  must  be  conceded  as  giving  its  support 
on  this  point  to  the  side  of  the  British.  And  since  the  treaty 
provided  only  against  th(*  carrying  away  of  American  prop- 
erty, it  would  setMU  that  the  n<»gro(\s  tiiken  during  th<^  course 
of  the  war  were  not  included  in  the  litenil  nu^aning  of  the 
treaty  stipulation.  This  do(\s  not  mean  that  the  British  con- 
duct with  regard  to  the  n(»groes  was  in  all  respects  justifiable. 
It  simply  means  that,  given  the  process  l>y  which  the  slaves 
had  come  into  the  possession  of  th<^  British  armies  and  given 
the  generally  accepttnl  rules  of  international  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  legal  defense  set  up  by  (Jreiiville  and  his  colleagues 
nuist  be  judged  well-nigh  impregnable. 
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Before  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  declared  the  right  of  the  people  to  establish  a  new 
government,  the  Continental  Congress  had  defined  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  colonies.  It  resolved  (June  6,  1776),  while  con- 
sidering a  report  of  its  committee  on  spies,  ''That  all  persons 
abiding  within  any  of  the  United  Colonies  and  deriving  pro- 
tection from  the  laws  of  the  same  owe  allegiance  to  the  said 
laws,  and  are  members  of  such  colony."^ 

Hamilton  accepted  this  position  and  developed  its  application 
to  those  who  had  been  within  British  lines  during  the  war, 
and  to  Tories  generally,  in  his  I^etters  from  Phocion,  written 
in  1784.  He  maintained  that  residents  of  New  York,  for- 
merly British  citizens,  had  the  opportunity  of  making  choice 
of  American  or  British  citizenship  immediately  after  July  9, 
1776.  By  choosing  British  citizenship  they  chose  to  become 
alien  enemies  in  the  place  of  their  residence,  and  were  under 
the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  the  State.  Persons  who 
remained  were  and  continued  to  be  American  citizens,  al- 
though the  fortunes  of  war  later  left  them  within  the  enemy's 
lines,  where  the}-  owed  a  temporary  and  qualified  obedience, 
and  although  they  took  voluntary  part  with  the  enemy  and 
became  ti'aitors  thereby.*  Bancroft  states  this  theory  of 
citizenship  resulting  from  the  assertion  of  independence,  and 
adds  that  it  explains  why  for  twelve  years  in  American  state 
papers  ''free  inhabitants"  and  ''citizens"  were  convertible 
terms,  either  or  both  being  used.^ 

a  Journals  of  CongreRs,  ii,  229. 

ft  Lodge:  Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  iii.  449-470. 

e  Bancroft:  History  of  the  United  States,  v,  200. 
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The  early  Continental  Congresses  required  no  oath  even 
from  their  mombers.  Soldiers  at  enlistment  declared  merely 
that  th<'y  had  voluntarily  enlisted,  and  bound  themselves  to 
conform  to  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Army.  Late 
in  177ti  they  were  sworn  "  to  be  true  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  serve  them  honestly  and  faithfully/'  About 
the  same  time  Congress  established  an  oath  of  allegiance  for 
officers  in  the  Continental  service  and  for  persons  holding 
civil  office  from  Congress.  They  wei'e  required  to  acknowl- 
edge tlic  independence  of  the  "Thirteen  United  States  of 
America,"  renounce  allegiance  to  King  George,  and  swear  to 
support,  maintain,  and  defend  the  United  States." 

During  the  Revolutionai-y  war  repeated  efforts  were  made 
to  detach  the  foreign  element  from  the  British  army  by  offers 
of  land  and  citizenship.  A  committer  of  Congress,  reporting 
on  plans  for  encouraging  the  Hessians  and  other  foreigners 
to  quit  the  British  service,  declared  it  to  have  Iieen  "the  wise 
policy  of  these  States  to  extend  the  protection  of  their  laws  to 
all  who  should  settle  among  them,  of  whatever  nation  or 
religion  they  might  be,  and  to  admit  them  to  a  participation 
of  the  benefits  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.'"  Congress 
adopted  the  report  and  resolved  that  "these  states  will  i-e- 
ceive  all  such  foreigners  who  shall  leave  the  armies  of  Eng- 
land ■  *  •  and  shall  chuse  to  become  membei-s  of  any  of 
these  states;  and  they  shall  be  *  *  *  invested  with  the 
lights,  privileges  and  imnmnities  of  natives  as  established  by 
the  laws  of  these  States."  In  1781  Jefferson,  as  governor  of 
Virginia,  republished  the  offer  of  Congress  and  promised  to 
recommend  further  specific  donations  and  exemptions  in  be- 
Imlf  of  foreigners  deserting  from  the  British  army.  Opinions 
vary  as  to  the  result  of  these  overture.'*.  Of  29,867  Germans 
sent  to  America,  12,554  were  not  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  it  has  been  estunatod  that  5,000  of  these  had  deserted, 
largely  while  prisoners  of  war.  (lermuD  writers  claim,  how- 
ever, that  the  Gei-mans  deserted  less  freely  than  did  the 
English  soldiers.*  Several  other  acta  of  Congress  showed  a 
willingness  to  welcome  new  citizens,  hut  were  otherw-ise 
unimportant. 

"  Joiinmh  ol  Congnxi,  1,  US:  II,  367.  iX. 
bJounuils  of  Congiesn,  il.  BIO.  330;  Ford:  WrlUliRi  of  JolTenc 
slBtiK  In  Ib«  Revol^illim.  2«S-30a. 
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A  remarkable  proposition  is   contained  in  a  letter  from 

John  Adams  at  Paris  to  the  president  of  Congress,  as  follows: 

There  is  another  iK)int  of  very  great  importance,  which  I  am  persuaded 
will  be  aimed  at  by  the  English  uiinisters;  I  am  sure  it  will  be  by  the 
people  of  England,  whenever  terms  of  peace  shall  be  talked.  For  facili- 
tating the  return  of  commerce  they  will  wish  to  have  it  stipulated  by  the 
treaty,  that  the  subje<'ts  of  Great  Britain  shall  have  the  rights  of  citizens 
in  America,  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  rights  of  subjects  in 
the  British  dominions.  Sc>me  of  the  conse<|uences  of  such  an  agreement 
to  them  and  to  us  are  obvious  and  very  important;  but  they  are  so  num- 
erous, and  it  is  so  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  l>enefits  or  incon- 
veniences prevail,  that  I  should  \ye  sorry  to  have  so  great  a  question  left  to 
my  determination.'' 

In  the  course  of  the  nesfotiation  of  the  Jav  treaty  in  1794 
Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough  (fonnerly  Wedderburn)  pro- 
posed ''  that  in  either  country,  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
other  shall  be  exempted  from  all  the  disabilities  of  alienage.'' 
John  Quincv  Adams  ^vrote  that  this  was  ''  certainly  extremely 
liberal,''  but  he  thought  that  such  a  provision  would  be  con- 
ti-arv  to  an  article  in  the  Constitution.''  Doubtless  this  was 
the  provision  for  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization.  Jay 
thought  best  to  leave  the  subject  for  future  consideration. 
Professor  Dicey,  of  Oxford  University,  has  strongly  advocated 
this  measure  within  recent  vears. 

The  history  of  the  provisions  for  natumlization  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  can  be  brieflv  i^iven.  Franklin's 
sketch  of  May  10,  1775,  contains  no  reference  to  citizenship. 
Independence  was  not  yet  planned  for.'  The  draft  of  August 
12,  1776,  shortly  after  the  Declaration,  is  in  Dickinson's  hand- 
writing. It  provided  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  colony  should 
always  enjoy  the  same  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  immunities 
and  advantages  that  they  then  had,  except  that  each  colony 
might  enforce  upon  the  inhabitants  of  other  colonies  such  re- 
strictions upon  trade  rights  as  it  enforced  upon  its  own  mem- 
l>ers.'^  With  the  matter  thus  before  them  it  is  strange  that  the 
draft  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  (August  20, 1776)  contains 
no  reference  to  the  subject.  Ten  weeks  later  Congress  added 
the  provision  that  was  embodied  in  Article  IV,  as  follows: 

The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship  and  intercourse 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  this  union,  the  free  inhabitants 


a  John  Adumii:  Works,  vii,  137, 

^J.  Q.  Adams:  Memoirs,  v,  400:  N.  V.  Nation.  G4,  liW. 

«•  SetTol  Journals  of  Congress,  I,  283. 

rf  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  i,  292,  304. 
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cii  each  of  thesis  States,  |>aii{K^rH,  va>ra^K)nd8,  and  fag^tives  from  jiutic 
ex(r(*pte<1,  nhall  )h^  eutitleil  tx)  all  privik>gefl  and  immunities  of  free  citizer 
in  the  w^veral  StaUv.     *    *    * 

Madi.son.  in  The  Fedomlist/'  argued  that  the  constructioi 
was  scarcely  to  ho  avoided  that  a  State  necessarilj''  conferre 
the  rights  of  citizenship  in  other  States  upon  any  persoi 
whom  it  allowed  to  become  an  inhabitant  within  its  juriii 
diction,  l^ut  if  the  term  ''  inhabitants  "  were  made  to  includi 
only  citizens,  (»ven  then,  he  sjiid,  the  very  improper  powe: 
would  still  be  retained  by  each  State  of  naturalizing"  aliens  ii 
every  other  State.  The  law  of  one  State  was  thus  **prepos 
terously  n»ndered  panimounf  to  the  law  of  another,  withir 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  other. 

Bancroft  found  in  the  ''intercitizenship  and  mutual  equal 
ity  of  rights"  of  all  members  in  the  confederation  **a  ne^ 
quality  and  an  enduring  unity"  not  found  before  in  confed- 
emtions.  Congress  had  at  first  defined  only  the  membership 
of  each  ('olony.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  brought  in  the 
rule  that  m(»ml)ership  mijrht  be  transferred  from  one  State  tc 
another.''  While  there  is  h(»re  doubtless  the  original  expres- 
sion of  this  (rhanicter  by  th(»  lawmaking  l)ody  common  to  the 
rx'W  union,  and  is  )KM*haps  a  new  (|uality  in  federations,  yet 
there  must  be  taken  into  account  the  earlier  common  English 
citizenship  of  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
federation and  the  common  rights  that  it  involved.  Those, 
whether  continued  or  not  throughout  the  preliminary  states 
of  tluMr  combinatioiu  nuist  have  done  nuich  to  render  inter- 
citizenship  in  the  ftMlcration  inevitable.  In  other  words,  if 
here  is  a  new  character  in  federations,  it  is  here  because  this 
is  a  federation  born  out  of  conditions  to  which  the  new  char- 
acter was  fundamental.  The  int(»rcitizenship  of  naturalized 
citizens  was,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  matter  of  course. 
Th(»re  is  litth»  to  show  that  their  status  in  this  respect  had 
been  work(»d  out  generally  in  either  tht^  colonial  or  the  revo- 
lutionary p(»riod.  Colonial  naturalization  was  usually  limited 
in  its  benefits,  by  explicit  provision,  to  the  oolong'  naturaliz- 
ing. The  restriction  was  not  made  with  refc^rencc  to  rights 
in  other  <'oK)nies.  It  m<M-ely  markcMl  the  limit  of  |>ower  under 
the  colony's  charter,  the  a<t  of  1.'5  (Jeo.  :i,  or  the  veto  power 
of  governor  or  Crown.     Kngland  did  not  ])erm it  colonies  to 
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create  English  citizeDo,  and  "of  ten  rcBtmined  them  in  the  mak- 
ing of  colonial  citizens.  A  Virginian,  who  was  an  English- 
man, upon  settling  in  Maryland  bfcamc  a  Maryliinder.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  this  result  following  if  he  was  a  for- 
eigner. 

There  is  h  case  of  naturalization,  in  the  colonial  period,"  first 
by  Virginia  and  later  by  Maryland;  and  it  seems  pi-obable 
from  the  record  that  the  results  of  the  Virginia  naturalization 
were  lost  by  the  subsequent  proceedings  in  Maryland.  At 
any  i-ate,  the  Virginia  lands  of  one  Dr.  George  Hacke,  who 
was  naturalized  in  Virginia  in  1653  and  again  in  Marj'land  in 
1663,  are  said  to  have  escheated  at  Win  death,  and  were  re- 
granted  to  bis  heirs,  because  he  was  a  foi-eigner.  But  with 
the  common  tie  one  of  their  own  formation,  the  rather  anom- 
alous condition  that  some  of  the  citizens  of  one  State  should, 
and  others  should  not,  requii'e  naturalization  upon  removing 
to  another  State  would  naturally  be  done  away  with. 

The  transfer  of  citizenship  from  State  to  State  provided  for 
by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  very  soon  led  to  coniplaiutH 
duo  to  the  easy  naturalization  laws  of  some  of  the  States. 
Edmund  Randolph,  writing  to  Madison,  made  suggestions 
with  I'eference  to  the  intrusion  of  obnoxious  aliens  through 
other  States.  Madison  replied  (August  27,  1TS3)  that  his 
hints  merited  attention,  and  that  the  subject  hud  been  several 
times  mentioned  in  Congress,  Ho  believed  that  no  committee 
had  ever  reported  a  remedy  for  the  abuse,  but  thought  that  a 
unifonn  rule  of  naturalization  ought  certainly  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  States.  Their  individual  authority  seemed,  if 
properly  executed,  to  be  competent  to  the  case  of  their  own 
citizens.^  This  lost  statement  seems  to  mean  that  States 
might  be  left  to  control  State,  as  distinguished  from  Federal, 
citizenship. 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  work  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention. In  view  of  the  correspondence  referred  to  between 
Madison  and  Kandolph  I  find  conscious  reference  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  in  one  of  the  resolutions  offered  by  Randolph  on 
May  29,  "that  the  National  Legislature  ought  to  be  empow- 
ered "  *  •  to  legislate  in  all  cases  to  which  the  separate 
States   are   incompetent,  or   in  which   the   harmony  of   the 
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United  States  may  be  interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  indivicl'^ 
ual  legislation,"  Another  of  his  resolutions,  "That  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judiciary  powers  within  the  seven 
States  ought  to  be  hound  liy  oath  to  support  the  articles  ( 
union,"  is  a  step  toward  recognition  of  a  new  citizenship  tha^ 
met  with  considerable  opposition.  These  provisions  wer 
changed  in  the  i-psolutions  as  agreed  to  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole." 

Among  Patterson's  propositions  was  one  identical  with  tbft 
first-mentioned  one  of  Randolph's,  .\nother  rt^ad,  '•Hemh'e^ 
That  the  rule  for  naturalization  ought  to  be  the" same  in  everj 
State.""*  Randolph's  ret'olutions  as  cited  were  approved  bj 
the  convention  and  referred  to  the  CVimniittee  of  Detail. 

Consideration  of  the  report  of  this  committee  develope< 
wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  term  of  citizenship  t 
l)e  required  of  members  in  either  branch  of  Congress.  Inl 
[wrtant  elements  of  the  naturalization  problem  were  involve* 
and  a  wide  i-ange  of  discussion  ensued.  As  to  membership  ii 
the  House  the  battle  raged  about  the  terms  of  three  yean 
and  seven  years  and  a  compromise  term  of  four  yeara 
Wilson  would  leave  it  to  the  qI,  tutors  to  impose  any  deeii'ei 
limitation,  while  Gerry  wished  that  in  future  any  eligibilitj 
might  lie  confined  entirely  to  natives.  Kamilton  was  againa 
embarrassing  the  (lovernment  by  minute  restrictions.  Hi 
proposed  requiring  only  citizenship  and  inhabitancy.  Th6 
would  leave  dis<'retion  to  ('ongreasand  answer  every  purposft 
Madison  wished  to  maintain  their  professed  clmmcter  of  libi 
erality  and  to  invite  foreigners  of  merit  and  republican  prin 
ciples.  America  wa«  ind(^bted  to  immigration  and  heli 
advanced  most  mpidly  where  it  was  most  cncouragtKl.  'Hi 
people  would  prefer  natives  for  oflice.  Only  four  Statet*- z^ 
Connecticut.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia — vote< 
for  Hamilton's  aniDndment.  Three  of  these  would  agre«  t 
only  four  years'  citizenship  being  required.  Three  othei 
voted  to  require  nine  years. 

Gouverneur  Morris  opened  upa  new  field  for  debate  by  ofteS 
ing  a  proviso  that  the  limitation  of  seven  years  should  i 
affect  the   rights   of   those   already   citizens.     One  meml 
thought  it  necessary  to  prevent  putting  any  who  had  becoSJl 
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citizens  below  the  level  of  natives,  while  HDother  asserted  that 
age  qualifications  mi{jht  as  well  be  called  disfranehi»ements. 
Some  doubted  the  propriety  of  retrospective  restriction. 
When  foreigners  were  naturalized  they  had  been  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  natives. 

It  was  claimed  that  equal  privileges  had  Iwen  pledged  bj'  invi- 
tatioDs  to  foreigners,  and  urged  in  reply  that  only  individual 
States  had  done  this.  The  United  States  were  free  to  discrim- 
inate as  they  should  think  neccwsary.  Madison  found  in  this 
doctrine  a  subtlety  by  which  every  national  engagement  might 
be  evaded.  If  the  new  Constitution  violated  pleilged  faith, 
the  States  who  formed  it  would  be  violators.  Pinckney  de- 
clared that  the  laws  of  the  States  varied  much  as  to  naturali- 
zation, and  the  United  States  coidd  not  be  bound  to  respect 
tbam  at  such  a  time  when  there  was  a  sort  of  recurrence  to 
tirst  principles.  Mason  was  struck  by  the  propriety  of  the 
doctrine  to  which  Madison  had  objected.  Wilson  found  guar- 
antees in  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  Articles 
of  Confcdei'ation  that  obligated  his  State  to  maintain  her 
pledged  faith.  Foreign  powers  would  use  such  a  breach  of  it 
to  deter  their  subjects  from  Jiigrating  to  the  United  States. 
Morris's  proviso  failed  by  a  vote  of  5  to  6." 

For  eligibility  to  the  Senate  the  committee  had  required 
four  years'  citizenship.  Morris,  urging  the  danger  of  admit- 
ting strangers  to  the  public  councils,  sought  to  change  this  to 
fourteen  years.  His  supporters  asserted  a  peculiar  danger 
and  impropriety  in  opening  the  Senate's  doors  to  those  who 
had  foreign  attachments.  Except forthe  Revolutionary  deeds 
of  many.  Mason  would  limiteligibility  thereto  natives.  Madi- 
son was  not  averse  to  some  restrictions  on  the  subject,  but 
any  restriction  in  the  Constitution  was  unnecessary  and  im- 
proper. Congress  was  to  regulate  naturalization  and  could 
require  different  periods  of  residence  for  the  different  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  llespectable,  liberty -loving  Europeans, 
ready  to  transfer  their  fortunes  hither,  though  not  coveting 
public  honors,  would  be  mortified  by  incapacity.  State  legis- 
latures would  choose  no  dangerous  number  of  strangers, 
nor  would  foreign  powers  use  strangers  as  instruments  of 
their  purposes.  Franklin  was  not  opposed  to  a  reasonable 
residence  requii-enient,   but  should  be   very    sorry    to  see 
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aujthin^  like  illiberality  inserted  in  the  Constitution.  WiU 
Bon  mentioned  that  some  of  the  ideaw  advanced  iiiigbt  ex- 
dude  himself,  although  he  shared  in  making  the  Constitution. 
Morris  flosed  the  debate  by  urging  that  they  should  govern 
themselves  by  reason  and  not  by  feelings,  and  not  be  polite  at 
the  expense  of  prudence.  Men  who  uould  shake  oft  attach- 
ments to  their  own  country  could  never  love  another.  Only 
four  States  voted  for  his  amendment.  Nine  yeaiis  carried  by 
a  vote  of  6  to  4." 

TheunifoiTii  rule  clause  of  the  Constitution  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  of  Detuil  and  apparently  jja-ssed  with  little  if 
any,  comment  or  opposition.  There  was  no  age  or  birth  qualifl' 
cation  for  the  President  in  the  report.  The  limitation  finally 
adopted  was  reported  by  a  special  compromise  committee  and 
agreed  to  without  opposition.  The  report  bad  provided  that, 
all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States 
should  pertain  to  citiLens  of  each  State.  The  provision 
agreed  to  as  reported,  9  to  1,  South  Carolina  opposing  and 
Georgia  divided.* 

The  act  of  ITfH)  wa-s  the  first  response  of  Congress  to  the 
grant  of  power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization. 
More  immediately  it  was  a  response  to  the  following  clausQ 
from  Washington's  annual  message  (January  8, 1790):  "Vari- 
ous considerations  also  rendeV  it  expedient  that  the  terms  on 
which  foreigners  may  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens 
should  be  speedily  ascertained  by  a  uniform  rule  of  naturaliza- 
tion." 

While  a  bill  was  in  prepai'ation  the  House  discussed  at  some 
length  questions  raised  by  a  petition  of  one  H.  W.  Dobbyn, 
of  Ireland,  praying  Congress  to  grant  him  lands  on  terms  to 
encourage  him  to  bring  settlers  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
objected  that  Dobbyn  was  an  alien  and  might  not  be  able 
conform  to  the  new  plan  for  naturalization  soon  to  be  reportedjj 
that  both  naturalization  and  land  sales  ought  to  be  by  general 
laws;  and  that,  in  view  of  the  notoriously  rapid  growth  of 
population  from  the  existing  inhabitants,  sufficient  in  itself  tO 
people  the  territory,  it  was  a  mistake  to  throw  away  landg 
on  foreign  speculators,  who  were  less  likely  to  hai-monize  witlf 
than,  if  numeroas,  to  embarrass  a  i-epublit»n  government."    j 
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The  HuLitie  debuted  at  considttmble  length  the  naturalization 
bill,  recommitted  it.  and  digirussed  for  several  days  and  amended 
the  new  bill.  The  Senate  t-onsidered  the  bill  for  live  successive 
days  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  passed  it  with  one  amend- 
ment. The  original  bill  provided  that  all  free  white  persons 
who  had  already  migrated  into  the  United  States,  who  should 
prove  by  oath  that  they  intended  to  reside  in  the  United  States, 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  had  resided  therein  for  one 
year,  shoul<l  he  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  except 
that  of  holding  office  under  either  a  State  or  the  Greneral  Gov- 
ernment. For  office  holding  a  residence  of  two  years  longer 
was  required. 

The  main  lines  of  argument  fall  under  a  few  general  heads, 
such  an  constitutional  and  legal  ijuestions,  protection  from 
dangers,  and  the  promotion  of  immigration.  It  was  an  open 
question  whether  a  uniform  rule  might  be  progressive  and 
probational.  Madison  thought  it  a  nice  question  how  far  they 
should  admit  to  citizen.ship,  step  by  step.  Boudinot  asserted 
that  citizenisbip  ought  to  carry  with  it  full  and  complete,  not 
partial,  rights.  The  view  of  national  control  that  seemed  to 
be  involved  in  the  idea  of  pixigressive  naturalization,  or  at 
least  that  was  assumed  in  the  proposed  methods  of  realizing 
it,  was  the  serious  obstacle  in  its  way.  The  real  difficulty 
was  the  fact  that  progressive  naturalization  opened  up  all 
the  problems  of  state  and  national  citizenship  and  called  for 
decisions  and  definitions  that  could  otherwise  be  avoided  or 
postponed.  I^awrence  (New  York)  held  that  while  Congress 
would  establish  the  rule  of  naturalization,  the  effects  of 
it  were  to  be  determined  by  the  States.  Congress  iiad  only 
to  [mint  out  the  mode  for  becoming  citizens.  It  v/na  doubly 
doubtful  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  fix  any  residence  term 
as  a  qualitication  for  membership  in  the  State  legislatures. 
White  (Virginia)  ventured  to  doubt  the  power  of  Congi-ess  to 
decide  when  aliens  could  hold  lands  within  the  States.  A  Vir- 
ginia member  saw  clearly  that  Congress  could  lix  the  term  of 
resilience  preliminary  to  office  holding  under  the  United  States, 
but  had  nothing  to  do  with  prescribing  the  qualifications  for 
State  offices.  Tucker  (South  Carolina)  cited  the  constitutional 
provision  as  to  voters  as  proof  that  the  States  and  not  Con- 
gfess  were  to  deline  the  privileges  under  naturalization. 
Throughout  the  debate  the  princiijal  tights  involved  in  citi- 


zenship  woru  rt;garded  us  land,  buldtii((  and  u&vii  holding. 
Only  (X'casionaily  did  suffrage  aa  an  independent  right  ruceive 
notice. 

A[)art  from  the  constitutional  questions,  every  point  had  to 
Im  considered  with  reference  to  its  effect  on  imiiii^mtion. 
The  problem  was  to  adjust  the  naturalization  law  so  as  to  gain 
the  iDHximum  ad\'antatre  from  immlgmtion  with  the  least 
barni  or  danger  to  ropulilican  government  and  institutions, 
and  to  the  other  Interests  of  the  country.  It  was  argued  that 
the  term  of  residence  in  the  bill  would  tend  to  restrain  immi- 
gration; also,  that  It  would  oxolude  the  good  and  not  the 
bad.  The  newcomer  ought  to  vote  a.s  soon  as  ho  was  taxed. 
All  comers,  rich  or  poor,  would  add  to  the  wealth  or  strength 
of  the  country.  Tho  evil  to  i-osult  from  restraining  immi- 
gmtion  was  greater  than  the  benefits  from  a  term  of  residence. 
Conduct  could  be  restrained  by  laws.  A  member  suggested 
that  it  might  b«3  well  to  admit  persons  to  hold  land  without 
their  ever  coming  to  the  United  States,  as  Pennsylvania  had 
done;  it  would  result  in  easy  bornjwing  of  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dangers  to  lie  apprehended  from 
foreign-born  citizens  lacking  in  character,  in  attachment  to 
free  institutions,  in  steadfast  purpose  of  residence,  or  who 
might  be  paupers  or  even  criminals,  were  strongly  urged  by 
a  majority  of  the  speakers.  The  object  of  the  constitutional 
provision  had  )>een  to  guard  against  an  improper  mode  of 
naturalization,  ralhei'  than  to  provide  easier  terms.  A  resi- 
dence requirement  was  the  practice  of  almost  every  State. 
All  modern  experience  bad  shown  the  pi-opriety  of  a  line 
between  the  citizen  and  the  alien.  There  could  be  no  assur- 
ance of  a  good  citiiien  without  requiring  a  term  of  residence 
in  which  to  come  to  esteem  the  government.  If  only  an  oath 
was  required,  aliens  might  evade  the  laws  intended  to  encour- 
age the  ti-adeof  citizens,  and  thus  have  intmde  all  the  advan- 
tages of  both  citizens  and  aliens.  One  meml)er,  wanting  the 
term  "citizen"  to  be  venerated,  favored  a  term  of  prolnttion 
and  testimonials  at  the  end  of  it,  and  would  have  the  grand 
jury  or  district  courts  decide  as  to  character.  Another 
wished  a  term  of  probation  and  vouchei's  for  good  behavior. 
These  plans  were  objected  to  as  involving  inquisition  and 
expelling  the  unworthy.  They  led  to  a  test  of  the  faith  and 
politics  of  all  who  came  for  admission.     Stone  (Maryland) 


would  give  propt-Tty  rights  iifter  six  months'  residenc^e,  requir- 
ing an  oath  of  allegianci?  and  of  intended  rei^idence.  For 
voting  and  office  hoiding  he  would  requiro  seven  yeacB'  resi- 
dence, following,  he  said,  the  example  of  the  Constitution  in 
this  respect.  An  immigrant  desired  property,  and  not  politi- 
cal rights. 

Boudinot  (New  Jersey)  would  rather  increase  the  term  of 
residence  to  two  years  and  omit  the  offioe-holding  restriction, 
One  speaker  would,  if  the  residence  requiremejit  was  omitted, 
deprive  of  tboir  citizenship  those  who  left  the  country  and 
remained  abroad  a  given  time.  Other  propositions  were  to 
leave  naturalization  to  the  State  legislatures;  to  receive  farm- 
ers, manufacturers,  and  iiiecbaoics  on  liberal  terms,  but  to 
exclude  merchants  and  factors,  and  also  criminals;  to  invali- 
date land  titles  if  residenca  were  interrupted  within  three 
yeaif;  to  grant  inheritance  rights  in  the  United  States  only 
when  the  favor  was  reciprocated  by  European  nation:^;  to 
make  easy  the  return  of  Tories  to  citizenship;  and  to  provide 
for  the  caae  of  children  born  abroad.  One  memb«!r  declared 
that  he  saw  no  extrication  from  a  wilderness  of  ideas  moi*o 
various  than  on  any  other  question. 

Maclay's  Journal  is  theonlyrBconlof  the  debates  in  the  Sen- 
ate. We  are  told  in  it  that  the  debate.s  were  exceedingly 
lengthy  and  that  a  great  number  of  amendments  were  moved. 
Only  one  passed.     Maday  says: 

It  i))  a  vile  bill,  tllibeml  a»il  void  o(  philanthropy,  and  nettled  mend- 
ing iiiunh.  •  »  •  We  Penneylvaniana  act  as  if  we  believed  that  God 
□uule  of  une  blood  all  the  families  of  the  earth;  but  the  Eaetem  people 
seem  to  thinic  that  He  made  none  but  New  England  folks.  *  *  «  The 
fact  ie,  the  iuloptiuii  of  utrangera  has  eel  Penneylvania  far  ahead  of  her  sis- 
ler  States.  Tlmy  are  spiteful  and  envious,  and  wish  to  deprive  her  nf  this 
souree  of  papulation;  but  it  will  scarcely  do  to  avow  openly  each  ungen- 
eroilB  conduct  It  therefore  must  be  done  under  varioua  preteoHes  and 
l^al  distinctions.  *  *  *  The  governing  ideas,  however,  seem  tn  be 
the  following:  That  tlie  holding  of  property  was  separable  from  and  not 
actually  tonnet'ted  with  naturalization;  that  laws  and  regulations  relating 
to  property,  not  being  among  the  powers  granted  to  Cangre«s,  remained 
with  the  different  States.  Therefore,  Congress  would  be  guilty  of  an 
aseumption  of  [lower  if  they  t<mched  it;  that  the  liolding  of  projwrty  was 
a  common-law  right,  and  the  diHability  of  aliens  to  bold  property  from 
that  quarter. 

The  bill  as  passed  provided  for  the  naturalization  of  free 
white  aliensftfter  two  years'  residence  in  the  United  Stntp~s,  upon 


ii|>plicati(iii  lu  any  fomuion  law  court  of  record  in  the  State 
where  they  had  resided  for  one  year.  They  were  to  uatisfy 
the  court  of  good  ehamcter.  and  take  an  oath,  administered 
by  the  court,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Minor  children  resident  in  the  United  f*>tatei;  at  the  time 
became  citizens  also.  Children  born  abroad  of  citizens  were 
to  be  natural-born  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  unlet^s  the 
father  had  never  resided  in  the  United  States.  Any  citizen 
already  proscribed  by  a  State  was  not  to  be  readmitted  to  cit- 
izenship except  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  proscribing 
State." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1794-S6  a  House  com- 
mittee prepared  a  iiill  to  auumd  the  act  of  1790.  Afttfr  debate, 
amendment,  and  recommittal  the  bilLlost  its  character  as  an 
amendment  and  liecame  a  substitute  for  that  act.  The  exist- 
ing easy  access  to  citizenship  was  held  to  l>e  dangerous; 
impi-oper  persons  were  not  excluded;  vagalxmds  and  fugitives 
found  asylum;  foreign  agents  could  take  the  oath  to  save 
tonnage  charges.  To  remedy  this  latter  evil  one  proposal  was 
that  those  who  renounced  all  foreign  allegiance  forever  and 
declared  on  oath  their  intentions  to  liecome  citizens  should 
pay  no  more  tonnage  dues  than  if  they  were  fully  naturalized. 
Some  oppo.sed  favtirs  to  niercantile  people;  other-s  thought 
that  they  brought  large  capital.  Madison  said  that  the  clause 
belonged  to  the  commercial  ivgulations  and  not  in  that  bill, 
and  it  was  withdrawn. 

There  was  earnest  discussion  over  the  status  as  to  natural- 
ization of  pei-sons  who  ha*l  once  expatriated  them.selves.  A 
member  did  not  favor  perpetual  allegiance,  but  thought  it  ill 
policy  to  admit  liack  such  persons  when  they  must  have  lost 
real  attachment  for  any  government.  Mea.sui'es  proposed 
were  that  a  special  law  of  the  State  abandoned  and  also  a  law 
of  the  United  States,  evidently  private  acts  for  each  case,  be 
required.  But  the  Constitution  required  uniformity  in  the 
naturalization  law,  and  Madison  thought  that  Congress  had 
no  authority  to  readmit  American  citizens.  Another  mem- 
ber was  very  willing  that  they  should  never  be  readmitted. 
A  motion  to  exclude  them  wholly  was  debated  for  hours.     A 
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memiiev,  while  tbinkiiig  tbat  iiioii  could  expatiiate  theinsolves 
without  expivss  consent  of  thp  Government,  and  that  accept- 
ance of  allegiance  l\v  the  United  States  presupposed  the  right 
to  tender  it,  yet  held  that  worthy  citizens  were  unlikely  t« 
throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  that  to  prohiljit  return  was  a  fit 
penalty.  Another  member  strongly  disapproved  of  expatri- 
ating all  who  became  citizens  elsewhere.  Many  persons  wei'e 
made  such  merely  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  and  had  no  design  of 
renouncing  their  allegiance.  This  superlatively  patriotic 
proposition,  greatly  to  restrict,  if  not  prohibit,  repatriation, 
was  renewed  several  times  in  later  years,  indicating  persistence 
of  the  thought  that  a  man's  change  of  countrj'  is  due  to  choice 
of  government,  and  that,  therefore,  one  who  has  abandoned 
the  United  States  has  disapproved  of  its  (government  and,  as  a 
rule,  can  not  or  will  not  adequately  repent  of  this  ill-doing. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  very  general  assumption  that 
attachment  to  one  or  other  kind  of  government  was  what 
determined  men's  migrations  from  country  to  country.  The 
prominence  of  this  idea  argues  that  the  element  of  fact  repre- 
sented by  it  must  have  been  considerable,  and  the  fact  has  an 
important  l;)earing  upon  the  question  of  the  character  of  the 
immigrants  generally. 

Besides  a  longer  residence  requirement  than  two  years,  it 
was  desired  that  the  new  law  provide  a  better  te.st  of  character 
and  political  opinions.  It  was  move<l  to  require  the  oath  of 
two  creditable  witnesses  that  the  alien  was  of  good  moral  char- 
acter and  "attached  to  the  welfare  of  the  country."  This  last 
phrase  was  brought  to  satisfactory  foi'm  only  by  a  series  of 
changes,  as  follows:  "'Attached  to  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment," "attached  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
^'attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,"  "attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  An  effort  to  strike  out  the  woi-d  "moral" 
from  the  phrase  "good  moral  character'"  was  successfully 
opposed  on  the  grounds  that  the  woi-d  had  nothing  to  do  with 
religion,  and  that  to  omit  it  would  slander  the  American 
character. 

A  great  struggle  arose  over  the  matter  of  renouncing  titles 
of  nobility,  and  it  "called  up  all  the  warmth  of  the  House." 
To  the  one  side  the  proposed  restriction  was  totally  trilling  leg- 
islation, characterized  by  frivolity  and  inefficiency,  seeking  to 
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give  effect  by  law  to  chimerical  whimsies,  involving  only 
ghosts  of  nobility.  It  tended  both  to  spread  alarm  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  establish  indirectly  the  principle  that 
privileged  orders  could  exist  in  the  United  States.  One  State 
had  tried  and  dropped  it.  The  public  mind  was  completely 
guarded  against  the  introduction  of  titles,  and  they  would 
neVer  become  current;  nothing  was  so  impossible  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  American  nobility.  The  oath  of  allegiance, 
by  destroying  all  connection  with  the  old  government,  was  a 
solemn  abjuration  of  nobility.  Moreover,  not  titles,  but 
privileges  were  the  dangerous  thing;  and  by  the  equal  divi- 
sion of  estates  in  America  individuals  were  prevented  from 
becoming  so  rich  as  to  trample  upon  the  necks  of  their  equals. 
Finally,  there  was  no  constitutional  authority  for  taking  away 
titles;  Congress  could  not  hinder  their  use  nor  make  it  a 
crime  to  call  a  man  a  viscount.  Anv  nonofficeholder  could 
receive  a  title  from  a  foreign  king,  and  an  alicMi  could  accept 
a  title  an  hour  after  naturalization. 

To  the  other  side  it  seemed  that  a  large  part  of  Europe  had 
declared  against  titles,  and  there  was  no  telling  where  the  proc- 
ess would  stop.  There  was  dang(»r  of  an  inundation  of  titled 
foreigners.  A  great  proportion  of  the  fugitive  French 
nobility  might  finally  bo  expected  here.  They  might  acquire 
influence,  vot4^  and  go  to  Congress.  Madison  thought  that 
republicanism  was  likely  to  pervade  Europe,  and  an  indefinite 
num})er  of  titled  characters  b(»  thrown  out.  lie  expected  a 
British  revolution,  and  expected  the  British  peerage  to  be 
thronging  this  country.  Thosi^  coming  here  could  reason- 
ably be  HMjuired  to  renounce  ev<n*vtliing  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  tln»  C-onstitution.  lie  would  not  wish  to  have  as  a 
citizen  one  who  n^fused  the  proposed  oath. 

A  member  ai'gued  that  as  it  was  unlawful  to  manufacture 
titl(»s  in  the  rnitod  Stat(\s  it  should  be  unlawful  to  import 
them;  otherwise  they  would  soon  IxM'onie  as  pr(»valent  as  in 
England.  Another  wished  to  require  an  oath  that  the  new 
citizen  would  never  acce])t  any  title.  Much  was  made  of 
admissions  that  the  ])rinciple  contended  for  was  inij)lied  in  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  claim  that  tlu*  will  of  the  people 
favored  the  amiMulment. 

The  sti'uggle  IxM'ame  fiercer  than  ever  when  notice  was 
given  of  a  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question.      Dexter 
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jhusetta) aimouuced  that  he  woiihi  vote  for  the  Viigiiiiii 
amendment  with  a  further  amendment  which  he  offered,  as 
follows:  "And,  also,  in  i-asi-  such  alien  shall,  at  the  time  of  his 
application,  hold  any  person  in  slavery,  lie  shall  in  tho  same 
manner  renounce  all  right  and  claim  to  hold  such  person  in 
slavery."  Another  memtier  proposed  to  add,  ■"[ind  that  he 
never  will  possess  slaves."  Giles  replied  that  he  should  think 
his  amendment  very  important  if  such  extraordinary  resources 
were  adopted  against  it.  He  was  sorrj-  to  see  slavery  made  a 
jest,  and  it  had  no  proper  connection  with  the  suhject.  He 
owned  slaves,  regretted  it,  and  should  rejoice  to  be  shown 
the  way  out.  The  thing  was  reducing  itself  as  fast  as  it  was 
prudent.  Why  was  such  opposition  as  this  made  to  the  call 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  "i  Dexter  replied  that  the  call  was  made 
with  the  design  to  hold  up  certain  people  to  public  odium. 
He  would  withdraw  his  amendment  if  the  Giles  motion  was 
withdrawn.  Sedgwick  (Massachusetts)  also  saw  in  the  call 
the  design  to  fix  upon  members  a  stigma  as  friends  of  nobility, 
when  they  were  not  so.  Giles  withdrew  his  part  of  the  call 
after  Dexter  had  withdrawn  his  motion.  Others  insisted  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  must  and  should  be  taken,  and  twenty-three 
membei-s  supported  this  demand.  Dexter  immediately  renewed 
his  antislaveholding  amendment,  and  required  a  roll  call 
upon  it.  His  motion  was  lost  by  ^S  t*>  tiS,  while  that  of  Gile« 
carried  by  59  to  32. 

The  questions  involved  in  tilling  the  blanks  were  discu-ssed 
at  length,  hut  reports  are  very  incomplete.  Madison  said 
that  there  was  danger  of  losing  the  hill  altogether  by  mere 
waste  of  time  if  they  descended  to  di8<.'riminate  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a  citizen.  Both  the  tsn  years  and  the  -seven  years 
proposed  for  the  first  blank  were  "by  much  too  long,'"  and 
would  oblige  the  friends  of  the  bill  to  oppose  it. 

The  bill  pas-sed  rapidly  through  the  Senate.  It  was  agreed 
to  insert  the  words  "any  of"  after  "citizen  of"  in  the  clause 
that  a.s  amended  reads,  "That  any  alien,  being  a  free  white 
person,  may  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  any  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  following  conditions:"  and  then  by 
a  vote  of  13  to  11  "and  not  otherwise"  was  added.  Thus 
the  words  "a  citizen  of  the  United  States"  disappeared  from 
the  hill.  The  idea  that  citizenship  pertained  to  the  individual 
States  dominated  the  Senate.     The  new  relation  determined 
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by  naturnlizatioii  was  State  citizenship.  The  power  vested 
iu  Congress  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  woa 
the  power  of  making  State  citii!cns  from  aliens.  And  this 
power  was  declared  to  be  an  exclusive  one.  By  another 
Senate  amendment,  however,  courts  in  the  Territories  were 
empowered  to  naturalize  therein,  and  clearly  the  citizens 
thus  made  were  not  then  made  citizens  of  a  State.  The 
Senate  had  not  been  quite  consistent  in  carrying  oiit  its  idea, 
but  it  conceded  what  it  did  only  after  it  had.  by  repeated  modi- 
fications of  the  language  of  its  anieitdinent,  excluded  from 
it  direct  mention  of  United  States  citizenship.  (lere,  again, 
the  nationalizing  influence  of  the  Territorial  po8ses.siona  of  the 
United  States  Is  made  apparent.  A  proposal  that  the  clerk 
of  the  court  should  send  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  seat 
of  the  General  Government  for  record  thore  a  certificate  of 
each  naturalization  and  a  list  of  the  children  affected  thereby 
failed  to  pass.  On  January  26,  1795,  the  bill  paaued  the 
Senate  with  amendments,  which  were  at  once  agreed  to  by 
the  House.  It  became  a  law  three  days  later  with  the  title 
"An  act  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  and  to 
repeal  the  act  heretofore  passed  upim  that  subject."' 
The  conditions  of  naturalization  under  the  new  law  were: 

1.  Three  years  before  naturalization  a  declaration  of  iuten- 
tion,  to  be  sworn  to  in  a  State  or  Federal  court. 

2.  At  the  time  of  applying  for  citizenship  the  alien  to 
declare  on  oath  that  he  has  resided  five  years  in  .the  United 
States  (and  one  year  in  the  State  or  Territory),  that  be 
renounces  all  foreign  allegiance,  and  will  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  court  to  be  satisfied  of  bis  residence,  good  moral 
charactev  during  the  required  five  years,  and  that  he  has  been 
for  that  time  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

i.  Any  title  or  order  of  nobility  must  be  renounced. 

Aliens  resident  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  passaf^ 
of  the  bill  were  to  bo  naturalized  upon  declaring  two  years' 
residence  and  meeting  the  other  requirements  mentioned 
above.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  ITUC  in  regard  to  chil- 
dren and  proscribed  persons  were  reenactcd.  New  points  in 
the  law  were  longer  residence  and  a  preliminary  declaratioD 
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of  intention,  renunciation  of  former  allegiance  and  titles, 
more  specific  mention  of  courts  empowered  to  naturalize, 
and  proof  of  attachment  to  country.  No  requirement  of  the 
former  law  was  omitted. 

Except  for  the  short  interval  between  1798  and  1802  the 
provisions  of  this  act  have,  with  slight  changes,  controlled 
the  admission  of  foreign-born  persons  to  citizenship  in  the 
United  States. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PARTY  UPON  LEGISLATION  IN  ENGLAND 

AND  AMERICA. 


By  Prof.  A.  Lawrenc:e  I^owell. 


The  extraordinary  development  and  permanence  of  political 
parties  in  every  large  democratic  coimtry  has  of  late  years 
attracted  universal  attention;  and  in  America  the  growing 
sense  of  the  importance  of  party  in  public  life  has  been  shown 
not  onlv  in  the  discussions  of  observers  and  reformers,  but 
also  by  the  laws  now  enacted  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union  to  regulate  the  party  machinery.  Political  organiza- 
tions have  emerged  from  the  twilight  of  private  collections  of 
men  whose  proceedings  concern  no  one  else,  into  the  strong 
glare  that  falls  on  associations  of  a  public  character  whose 
action  affects  the  entire  conmumity.  And  yet  we  are  singu- 
larly ignorant  of  the  real  influence  which  party  exerts  upon 
public  affairs.  We  hear  much  general  denunciation  of  its 
action,  much  talk  of  party  dictation,  and  recently  some  polit- 
ical theories  have  been  based  upon  the  assumption  that  political 
action  in  America  is  almost  entirely  det(»rmined  b\'  the  party  ..^^r*^"-*^!^ 
machines.  But  a  careful  observation  of  current  politics  seems  '  <-*^ 
to  show  that  the  vehemence  in  the  outcry  against  party  and  - 
in  the  complaint  of  its  d(\spotisni  by  no  means  always  corre- 
sponds with  the  actual  exU^it  of  its  power. 

It  seeins  us>ful,  therefore,  to  examine  airefully  the  control 
of  party  over  the  work  of  legislative  })odies;  for  this  is  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  vital  fields  of  political  activity,  and 
one  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  accHimte  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  party  influence  without  thorough  statistics.  With 
that  object  in  view,  a  study  has  been  made  of  the  English 
Parliament,  the  (Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  several 
State  legislatures;  the  number  of  members  of  each  party  who 
voted  for  or  against  ever}^  question  in  the  course  of  a  session 
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H  being  tabulated  wherever  the  nameB  ar«  recorded;  that  is, 

H  whenever  a  division,  or  a  vote  by  yea«  and  nays,  took  place. 

I  In  the  case  of  Parliament,  noiTnal  sessions  of  the  Hoiise  of 
Commons  have  been  selected  at  intervals  of  aWntteQ  years 
since  183tl — the  j-ear  when  the  division  listw  were  tii-st  printed — 
HO  tlmt  the  tobies  show  both  the  auiuunt  of  party  voting  at  any 
iiuo  moment,  and  the  tendency  to  change  with  the  course  of 
time.  In  America,  wbere  a  general  law  of  change  does  not 
appear  so  clearly,  the  examination  has  been  less  extensive 
historically,  and  itt  more  nearly  uonfine<l  to  existing  conditions.' 
H  As  the  labor  required  to  compile  these  statistics  is  very 

H  gpeat,  it  seemed  worth  while  to  print,  not  only  a  general  sum' 

H  mary  of  the  results,  but  also  the  materials  on  which  those 

M  results  are  based,  in  order  that  anyone  interested  in  the  sub- 

I  jectmay  be  enabled  to  use  them  in  connection  with  an  inver^- 

■^  tigation  of  his  own.     With  the  exception  of  a  few  sessions, 

B  therefore,   which   have    been    omitted   because  they  do  not 

H  throw  any  additional  tight  on  the  problem,  the  tables  at  tbe 

H  end  of  this  paper  contain,  for  eoA-h  of  the  sessions  examined, 

H  a  list  of  all  the  divisions,  or  yea-and-nay  votes,  not  unanimoas, 

H  with  a  brief  stotement  of  the  question  voted  uixtn  and  the 

H  number  of  memlters  of  each  of  the   principal   parties  who 

H  voted  yes  and  no,''    In  attempting  to  condense  into  a  single 

■  line  an  abstnu-t  uf  the  question  at  issue  it  is  often  impos- 

H  aible  to  present  ita  full  significance,  or  to  explain  the  exact 

H  state  of  the  parliamentarj'  procedure  under  which  it  arose, 

H  but  it  is  hoped  that  enough   has  liccn  given   to  make  the 

V  nature  of  the  subject-matter  involved  dear,  and  u  marginal 

I  reference  to  the  number  of  the  division  in  Englnnd,'or  to  the 

j)age  of  the  legislative  journal  in  America,  will  make  it  possi- 
I  /  ble  to  identify  readily  the  vote  if  necessary.     From  these  liata 

ta  1  unanimous  votes  are  omitted,  because  to  insert  them  seemed 

H  I  unnecessary,  and,  in  fact,  they  occur  only  in  consequence  of 

H  \a  peculiar  proeedui'e.      No  one  would,  of  course,  care  to 

H  insist  upon  a  call  of  the  roll  when  there  wa.s  no  op[x»sition| 

I 

L 


)r  Ihu  writer  more  (iillr  than  Ibey  ran  ti 

ley,  o(  Ihe  Harvard  L»w  Bthool,  whom  iTBlpmal 
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not  be  1-ecorded  were  it  not  that  in  ft  number  of  States  the 
conatitution  requires  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  final  pasaage 
of  every  bill.  Under  the«e  circumstances  the  ((uaiitity  o1 
unanimous  votes  is  sometimes  prodigious.  In  the  senate  o: 
New  York,  for  example,  there  were  in  the  session  of  189[ 
1,235  yen-and-nay  vot«s.  of  which  yyi  were  unanimous. 
ExL'cpt  for  the  provision  in  the  constitution  there  would  ha\'e 
been  no  roll  call  on  these  votes,  and  to  include  them  in  our 
list  would  merely  swoU  the  tables  inordinately,  without  any 
corresponding  advantage. 

In  the  tables  sorai-  abbreviations  have  Iwen  used,  but  these, 
such  as  "adj."  for  adjourn.  "211."  and  "3R."  for  second  and 
third  reading,  or  "ti  mos."  for  a  motion  that  the  bill  be  read 
this  day  six  months,  will  be  obvious  to  an3'one  familiar  with 
parliamentary  procedure.  The  only  symbol  that  might  not  be 
readily  understood  is  that  of  •*(v^)'lin  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  motion  there  is  often  put,  not  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
made,  but  reversed.  Thu.s,  if  a  motion  is  made  to  amend  a 
bill  by  omitting  certain  words  in  onler  to  substitute  others, 
the  question  isof ten  put  in  the  form  "  that  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  bill."  This  putting  of  a  question 
backward  is  very  common  in  the  case  of  many  kinds  of 
motions,  and  the  (vs)  is  inserted  to  show  that  it  bau  been  done. 

The  tables  for  the  different  sessions  are  followed  by  au  ap- 
pendix giving  summaries  of  the  results  in  a  comparative  form, 
and  in  preparing  these  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  use 
symbols  to  denote  the  extent  of  party  voting.  A  party  I 
yote  of  any  party  is  arbitrarily  defiiied  as  one  in  which  more  \ 
than  nine-tenths  of  those  of  its  members  who  voted  were  on 
the  same  side  of  the  question;  a  non-party  vote  as  one  in  which 
one-tenth  or  more  of  the  members  are  found  on  each  side — 
that  is,  a  vote  whore  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  voting  members 
of  the  party  split  off  from  the  rest.  A  party  vote  is  indicated 
in  the  table  by  an  asterisk,  a  nonparty  vote  by  a  dagger.  For 
everj'  division  or  vote  the  attitude  of  the  two  leading  parties, 
and  only  those  two,  is  taken  into  account,  and  hence  there  are 
for  every  vote  two  marks,  one  foreachof  the  two  chief  parties. 
In  England  the  iirst  mark  always  refers  to  tbe  vote  of  the 
Conservatives,  the  second  mark  to  that  of  the  Liherals,"  while 
for  America  the  first  mark  indicates  the  Kepublican''  and 
the  second  the  Democratic  vote.     Thus,  the  symbol  "f,  for 

nluisasi  hive  fu lied  ibc  p&it]-  Reloimeia.     iilu  IhoTweDlj'-alDlh  Congreai  WblgB. 
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example,  means  that  the  Republicana  cast  a  party  vote  on 
question  at  issue  and  that  the  Democrats  did  not.    The  act 
'  of  any  smaller  political  groups,  though  included  in  the  tal 
are  omitted   from  the  summaries  because  in  Anglo-Sc 
countries,  where  there  are  almost  always  two  main  par 
the  small  groups  have  little  efft^ct  uix)n  the  question  of  the 
trol  of  legislation  by  party,  and  the  attempt  to  include  t 
in  the  sunmiary  would  either  produce  a  false  impressio 
make  the  symbols  extremely  complicated. 
^  It  sometimes  happens  that  both  parties  vote  on  the  a 
Iside.     Clearly  such  a  ease  ought  to  be  distinguished  f 
/those  where  they  vote  upon  opposite  sides,  and  hence  w 
/ever  either  paity  casts  a  party  vote  upon  the  same  side 
/  question  as  the  majority  of  the  other  party  the  two  marks 
/  inclosed  in  brackets.     To  use  the  illustration  already  gi 
/  the  symbol  (*t)  shows  that  the  Republicans  cast  a  party  v 
/  while  the  Democrats  did  not,  but  that  the  majority  of  1 
^)arties  voted  the  same  way. 

In  order  to  bring  the  results  into  a  tabular  form  for 
|pui*pose  of  comparison,  the  final  summary  gives  in  four 
umns,  for  the  several  sessions  of  the  bodies  examined, 
number  of  occasions  (1)  where  there  were  p^rty  vote 
both  parties  on  op])osite  sides,  that  is,  true  party  votes,  i 
cated  thus  *  *;  (2)  the  occasions  where  one  party  cast  a  p; 
vote  and  the  other  party  did  not,  but  where  the  majoritic 
the  two  parties  were  opposed,  and  these  include,  of  cou 
both  *t  and  f*;  (3)  the  cases  where  this  happened,  but 
majorities  of  the  two  parties  were  on  the  same  side,  thai 
(*t)  and  (t*),  and  (4)  the  number  of  instances,  marked  thus; 
where  neithcn-  party  cast  a  part}^  vote.  Each  of  the  colu 
is  followed  by  another  giving  the  percentage,  an  arrangen 
which  shows  at  a  glance  the  comparative  extent  of  party 
"ing  in  the  different  l)odies  examined. 

From  this  final  summary  there  have  been  omitted  not  k 

[th(»  unanimous  votes,  })ut  thosc^  which  were  nearly  unanimoi 

hat  is,  where  more  than  nineteenths  of  })()th  parties  v< 

m  the  same  side.      Such  votes  occur,  eith(»r  where  a  t 

irty,  like  the  Home  Rulers  in  England,  is  forcing  divis 

resisted  })y  l)oth  of  the  main  sections  of  the  1  louse,"  or  wh 

«lii  the  w.sHioriH  of  the  House  of  Conunoiis  seleete^l,  the  number  of  such  votes 
ox<^eedH  Heven.  except  in  IMKI.  when  it  reachet*  the  enonnoUN  liKure  of  '212,  thew 
on  «juestions  brouKht  forward  by  the  Home  Rulers,  and  (»piK)«e<i,  almost  Bolid! 
Conservatives  and  LilK'rals  alike. 
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as  in  some  of  the  State  legislatures,  a  yoa-and-nay  vote  is 
required  on  the  passage  of  every  hill;  and  in  neither  case  can 
the  number  of  such  votes  be  fairly  taken  into  account  in  esti- 
mating the  comparative  amount  of  party  voting  in  the  body. 
The  results  of  the  siumnarie^  are  further  displayed  graph- 
ically in  charts,  the  lengths  of  whose  columns  show  for  every 
session  the  percentage  of  each  of  the  four  classes  of  votes. 
The  proportion  of  cases  where  l>oth  parties  cast  party  votes 
is  indicated  by  the  black  column  at  one  end,  the  non-party 
votes  by  the  shaded  column  at  the  other,  while  the  mixed 
votes  are  shown  by  the  two  columns  that  lie  between,  the  eases 
where  the  party  vote  of  one  party  and  the  majority  of  the 
other  were  on  opposite  sides  appearing  in  a  colunin  alternately 
shaded  and  black,  and  the  cases  where  they  were  on  the  same 
side  being  i«irtrayed  by  narrow  black  and  shaded  columns  side 
by  side.  The  columns  are  so  drawn  that  one  per  cent  of  the~^ 
total  number  of  divisions  in  the  session"  is  represented  by 
a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  the  combined  length  of  all  four  eoliunns 
beingalwayssix  and  two-thirds  inches.  By  looking,  therefore, 
at  the  relative  amounts  of  black  and  shaded  surfat^e  one  can 
readily  compare  at  sight  the  proportion  of  party  votes  in  differ- 
ent legislative  Ixwlie-s,  or  in  the  same  lK)dy  at  different  times-V 


In  choosing  sessions  of  the  English  Parliament  forexamina^i 
tion,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  I 
those  in  which  a  change  of  ministry  occurred,  or  which  were  1 
for  any  other  i-eason  abnormal.  The  ones  selected  were  1836,  J 
1850,  1860,  1871,  1881,  1894,  and  IBSO/ 

•T  ExcludlDK.  MKlrcKly  KlBlod,  unnnlniouii  snd  nearly  unHatmouii  voWa. 

*  A  vKreful  obvrvcnnufiiotPsliKhtdlWTepaiui'SbelMreenUiecbiu'Uiuid  tht  sunmury. 
Thowueilui:  10  cnrtectiana  roiwlelu  itiB  sununitry  nftei  the  vtinru  were  ptaolographed. 
Notie  of  the  chHngeH.  however,  wurv  of  aofflclent  ^le  tu  make  It  worthwhile  todiuft  th« 
chart*  RFnih, 

■  Yhui  In  which  k  cluDgc  a[  mtnlaliy  or*  dlneluilon  wok  place  or  a  great  war  we* 
ngiag  bnve  l>eeu  avoided. 

Far  1«SS,  IK&O,  IsflO,  imi,  uxl  10H.  tb?  primed  dlvl^un  lism  were  uwd.  but  (or  the 
oUierlwoyeaiK.  latU  and  UW.lhaeweri' 1101  to  ho  had  al  the  lime  the  tablet  were  made 
up.  For  1M1  Ihe  Bgurvs  are  laken  Irom  the  I^rllamenlary  KiiR  Bonk,  compllGd  In  thai 
rear  Irom  the  dliidon  lints  b>-  Mr.  T.  N.  RotwrU.  rat  ISM  the  llHta  ul  djvlslona  were 
taken  Itum  QbiubH,  which  hu  rwently  begun  to  prlot  Ihcm  again,  linlortunalely.  It 
has  beon  tnipoiialble  to  procure  nbRilutely  complete  Hull  lur  any  of  Ihese  ytsnm  except 
Un  and  ISM.  For  each  nf  the  other  yean  one  or  more  dirlilunsareoiiillted  (ram  (be 
ciiUection  ol  lliibi.  and  thew  arc  noted  In  Lfae  following  tables.  But  as  the  number  of 
lUvlHlmu  omlUd  dues  not  exceed  seyen  in  nny  year,  Ihc  piHiilbIc  error  1'  vcry»mall,  so 
naalt  ai  to  be  hardly  perceptible  lu  the  percentage  ul  n-'Hultn. 


: 
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It.  haw  riiit  iilwayH  been  eawy  to  classify  all  thi"  ni 
Parliuiiieiit  under  their  rrHpovtivo  parties.  »t]JOcially  on 
aorount  of  the  habit  that  prevailed  with  a  Dumber  of  public, 
men,  during  the  middle  portion  of  the  century,  of  styling 
themuelveH  otficiall}'  Liberal-Conservatives.  Of  theae  meo, 
Home  had  ivally  hpcoDie  Liberals  and  t^omo  Conservatives;  but 
the  tank  of  classifying  tbeni  Ih  rendered  K'hh  difficult  by  the 
curiouM  psychological  fnot  that  most  of  them,  though  diiilikitig 
to  call  themselves  by  a  party  name,  were  unusually  constant 
in  going  into  the  lobby  with  the  party  whip.  A  more  serious 
difficulty  arises  in  dealing  with  certain  semidetached  grou|)s 
of  members.  Ought  the  Radicals  or  Home  Itulers,  for 
example,  to  be  classed  at  a  particular  time  as  Liberals  or  noti 
It  is  evident  that  this  will  affect  the  result  materially,  for  tm 
they  did  not  voto  with  the  LilM-ral  whips  as  steadily  as  the 
other  members  of  the  party,  to  exclude  them  increaw>s  the 
apparent  amount  of  party  voting,  and  to  include  them  dimin- 
ishes it,  In  deciding  this  matter  the  writt^r  has  been  guided 
by  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  group  during  the  se^on  in 
question.  The  Itadicals  have,  in  fact.  ^K^en  classed  throughout 
as  Liberals,  for  although  they  appear  in  the  table  of  votes  for 
1850  in  a  distinct  column,  their  votes  have  been  added  to  those 
of  the  Liberals  in  computing  the  party  vot«s  and  in  cumpiling 
the  sunmiary  of  results.  The  Homo  Kulcrs,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  classed  as  a  M^iparate  party  in  185U.  1881,  and 
18!)9,  while  in  WM  Imth  sections  of  the  Nationalists  are  treated 
as  memlRTs  of  the  Liberal  party,"  In  the  other  sessions  con- 
sidered the  Irish  nieml>ers  do  not  appear  as  a  distinct  group. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  House  the  Peelites  are  excluded  in 
1850,  but  the  Conservatives  and  Lil>eral  Tnionists  are  counted 
together  as  one  party  in  18H4  and  1899.* 

A  glance  at  tlie  summary  of  results  shows  a  great  change 
in  the  amount  of  party  voting  in  the  House  of  Conmions  from 
188y  to  the  end  of  the  century;  a  change,  moreover,  that  is 
progressive,  not  sj>asniodic.  and  tlierefore  due  not  to  a<x:iden- 
■^  tal  but  to  permanent  (muses.  In  183()  tlie  proportion  of  divi- 
sions where  both  parties  cast  party  votes  on  opposite!  sides  ib 

a  K  mnkuii.  In  lart.  no  dlllercnre  In  tlic  n-oulli  whether  the  nniill  luxly  ot  I'uiMlllU* 
Iscountodln  ISM  with  theLtbcrnliinr  nni. 

tin  AniBrimlhi-iiuiatloD  la  ]<hb  ImporUiil,  bHwiuui  iii  (U><  kbiIiiiw  wIihIliI  Uw  IkM 
pkniis  hSTo  bi'eii  nnull.    Tho  nunner  In  wblch  they  hitvi>  bcpn  Itiitcrt  ia  Qclci)  In  Uw 
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23.65  i)er  cent.     This  diminishes  in  185U  to  15,89  per  cent,  and-1 
in  ISfH)  to  6.23  per  cont     It  then  rises,  in  1871,  to  35.16  per  I 
cent,  in  1881  to  46.7.3  per  cent,  and  in  1894  reaches  76.03  per  .• 
cent,  falling  a  trifle  in  1899,  to  68.!t5  per  cent.     This  last  ftiU, 
hy  the  way,  is  largely  counterbalanced  hy  the  great  increase  in 
1899  over  1894  in  the  divirtions  where  a  party  vote  was  cast  by 
one  party  and  the  majorities  of  the  two  parties  were  on  oppo- 
site sides,  and  the  corrcsptmding  decreast!  in  the  cases  where! 
the  majorities  of  the  two  parties  were  on  the  same  side.     The' 
column  of  divisions  where  neither  side  of  the  House  cast  a 
party  vote  tells  the  same  story.     Tlie   proportion  of   these 
divisions  in  1836  was  25,97  percent.     It  increased  until  1860, 
when  it  was  50.19  per  cent,  and  then  diminished  every  ten 
years  until  in  1894  it  was  only  4. 13  jier  cent,  and  finally  almost 
vanished  in  1899.  with  2.28  per  cent. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  jjarty  voting^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons  diminished  until  at>oiit  the  middle 
of  the  century,  and  since  that  time  has  increased  steadily. 
The  liguiTs  place  the  lowest  jwint  in  1860,  but  it  would  prob- 
ably be  ninre  correct  to  place  it  earlier,  for  this  is  a  case 
where  tlie  attempt  to  group  the  niemhers  into  parties  is  misy 
leading.  In  the  table  for  1861)  all  the  members  of  the  House 
are  classed  as  Conservatives  or  Liberals,  whereas  in  1850  they 
are  classed  as  Protectionists,  Peelites,  Liberals,  and  Repealers, 
and  in  computing  the  amount  of  party  voting,  only  the  Pro- 
tectionists and  Liberals,  m  tlie  two  prineipal  parties,  are  taken 
into  account.  The  fact  is  that  in  1850  the  House  was  so 
broken  into  independent  groups  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  divide 
it,  as  in  18tiO,  into  supporters  and  opponents  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  disintegration  of  parties  was,  indeed,  greater  in 
the  years  tliat  followed  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  and  the 
fall  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1846,  than  at  any  other  period  since 
the  reform  hill  of  1832,  and  hence  it  is  at  this  time  that  taking, 
not  the  two  chief  parties  alone,  but  the  House  as  a  whole, 
party  voting  was  really  at  its  lowest  point. 

The  change  in  the  amount  of  party  voting,  indicating  as  IF 
does  the  strength  of  party  cohesion,  and  the  extent  of  control 
of  the  leaders  over  their  followers,  finds  itji  expression  also  in 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  nuuiber  of  defeats  for  the  Uovcrnnient 
in  the  different  sessions  of  Parliament.  Such  defeats  can  easily 
he  recognized   in  the  lists  of  divisions  in  the  tables  below. 
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because  for  oac^h  division  where  the  Government  whips  were 
P tellers,  an  ''aye"  or  "no"  in  the  first  column  of  the  table 
I  shows  the  side  on  which  they  acted.  It  will  be  observed, 
I  therefore,  that  in  188(5  the  Government  suffered  onlj'  one 
\  defeat,  in  1850  they  suffered  twelve,  in  1800  seven,  in  1871 
Inline,  in  1881  three,  in  1894  one,  and  in  1899  none. 

Ttieniinili£iiu*We  feats  in  any  particular  session  is,  of  course, 
largely  a  matter  of  accident,  and  is,  moreover,  liable  to  be 
swelled  to  an  inordinate*  amount  when,  as  in  1808,  a  ministry 
is  struggling  for  exist«Mice  without  a  majority  in  the  House. 
[still,  in  the  long  run,  it  varies  inversely  with  the  stren^h  of 
1  the  hold  that  the  trcMisury  ])ench  has  over  its  party,  and  the 
last  table  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  giving  the  total  number  of 
Government  dcfeat^s  in  the  I  louse  of  Commons  in  each  session 
since  1847,  certainly  shows,  though  with  some  fluctuations, 
that  they  have  tended  to  diminish  steadily  from  the  middle  to 
xhe  (Mid  of  the  c(»ntury.  The  jagg(»d  line  in  the  chart  for  the 
House*  of  Commons,  and  still  better  the  sjMHaal  chart  which 
follows  it,  show  this  result  graphically,  the  line  being  for 
each  ycMir  as  many  eighths  of  an  inch  alM)ve  the  base  of  the 
chart  as  then*,  were  d(»feats  foi*  the*  (lovernment  during  the 
session. 

Another  ])ii»c(»  of  evidence  that  leads  to  the  same  conclusion 
s  to  be  found  in  the  extent  to  which  the  members  of  the 
MYty  in  power  vote  against  their  own  ministi^rs.     A  state- 
nent  of  the  number  of  times  a  majority  of  the  party  in  power 
t  went  into  lh(»  l<)l)l)y  against  th(^(i()V(»rnment  whips  is  inserted 
'at  the  end  of  the  table  of  divisions  for  each  session,  and  it 
will  be  s(»en  that  in   l.s:5«)  this  ha])pened  four  times;  in  1850 
tw(»lve  times;  in    isr^o  three*  times,  while  on  three  more  occa- 
sions the  party  was  evenly  divided.    In  1871  it  occurred  eight 
jtimes;  in  issl  twice;  in  1SI»4  twice,  if  the  Home  Rulers  are 
',not  counted  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals,  and  five  times  if 
jthev  are  included,  and  iinaliv,  in  18iM^  when  the  Conserva- 
jtives  were  in  ])()wer,  not  only  did  it  not  happen  at  all,  but 
never  did  so  nnich  as  one-fifth  of  the  Unionists  who  took  part 
lin  the  division   voto  against  the   (iovei'nmc^nt.     During  the 
'middle  period  of  the  century  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  cab- 
inet to  be  saved  from  defeat  at  the  hands  of  its  own  followers 
I  by  the  help  of  its  o})ponents.     Now  such  occurences  have  be- 


Vonii^  rare. 
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Nor  is  thin  due  lo  the  fact  that  cabinets,  for  ftiar  of  defeat^ 
have  grown  cautions  and  leavp  (|uo»tioii8  open  more  thaQl 
foruierly.     On  tho  contrary,  with  the  decay  of  legislation  byl 
private  memlKTM'  bills,  the  proportion  of  divisions  in  which] 
the  Government  whips  are  tellers  has  increased.     In  1836  it 
was  less  than  one-lmlf,  but  in  thf  sessions  of  1894  and  18i* 
it  was  notfarfrom  nine-tenths;  and  that  this  progress,  thougl 
somewhat  irregular  if  taken  from  year  to  year,  has  been  oi 
the  whole  continuous  is  made  evident  by  comparing  a  serie 
of  sessions  together.     Taking  the  ten  years  fi-ora  1851  to  1860 
inclusive,  the  Government  whips  were  tellers  in  69,31  perc«nl 
of  (he  divisions,  and  in  the  years  1«78  to  1887  in  81.81  per  centj 

The  tendency  toward  greater  party  cohesion  in  England  ig- 
not  confined  to  any  one  party,  for  although  the  Lilx-rals  have 
always  been  more  independent  than  the  Conservatives,  and 
less  willing  to  follow  implicitly  the  guidance  of  their  chiefs, 
yet  the  change  of  which  we  are  speaking  has  not  been  less, 
marked  in  their  ca.se.  Their  proportion  of  party  votes,  while] 
always  smaller  than  that  of  the  Conser\'atives,  has  bornt;) 
to  it  a  ratio  not  very  far  from  constant.  If  we  take  those 
proportions,  calculated  for  the  years  under  consideration 
upon  the  basis  already  explained,  they  may  be  siunmarized  as 
follows: 
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Tlie  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  party  votes  among  tho\ 
Liberals  in  1899  was  due,  of  course,  to  their  being  in  opjxj- 
sition  instead  of  i>eing  in  power,  and  the  fact  that  the  party 
votes  of  the  Conservatives  did  not  show  a  corresponding 
increase  aft*'r  they  took  office  is  no  doubt  to  i»e  »ccount<?d 
for  by  their  enormous  majority,  which  has  been  a  continual 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  party  discipline. 

A  political  change  of  so  marked  a  character  as  this,  extending 
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over  many  ypara,  has  Dot  beoii  occidental,  and  xte  causes  a 
HK?  HOitght,  partly  in  tli<>  upiicial  conditions  of  English  history 
lliiring  the  jjoriod,  and  partly  in  the  nommi  development  of 
tlie  parliamentary  system. 

The  feelings  aroused  by  the  agitation  for  the  reform  hill 
of  1832  kept  party  upirit  in  a  stat«'  of  activity  for  some  yean*. 
Party  lines  at  that  time  werw  not,  indeed,  so  clearly  drawn, 
and  the  members  of  a  [xirty  were  not  so  united,  as  at  the 
present  day.  The  Whigs  and  Radicals  wece  not  a  homoge- 
neous body,  anil  the  Whig  ministers  were  often  sustained  in 
resiflting  the  demands  of  their  Radical  supporters  by  the  help 
of  Tory  votes.  Still  the  reform  bill  hud  brought  a  new  nieuii- 
ing  into  politics,  and  the  Couservativo  reaction  that  followed 
tiie  first  successes  of  the  Liberals  seemed  destined  to  result  in 
two  fairly  well  balanced  parties  confronting  each  other  ijerma- 
Deutly  and  alternating  in  power.  But  this  condition  of  things 
did  not  last  long.  Neither  parties  nor  opinions  were  thor- 
oughly consolidated.  Eventw  were  mo\'iiig  too  fast  for  tliat; 
and  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  was  followed  not  only  by  a 
split  in  the  Conservative  ranks  which  never  healed,  but  also 
by  a  general  loss  of  party  cohesion.  This  wait  the  time  when 
Lord  Palmerston,  having  been  forced  out  of  the  ministry  for 
expressing,  on  his  own  authority,  approval  of  the  coup  d'etat 
in  France,  had  his  '"tit  for  tat  with  John  Russell,"  as  ho  said, 
and  "turned  him  out"  on  the  militia  bill  within  two  months. 
For  some  years  Ix)rd  Palmerston  and  Ijord  .John  HumspU,  like 
the  leaders  in  a  continental  parliamentary  government,  were 
wternately  turning  one  another  out,  and  sitting  as  colleagues 
in  the  simie  cabinet.  During  the  tiftics  three  different  minis- 
tries were  driven  from  power  by  the  desertion  of  a  part  of 
their  Liberal  followers.  The  parties  were,  in  fai-t,  in  a  state 
of  confusion.  The  Liberals  depended  for  a  working  majority, 
and  hence  for  their  tenure  of  office,  upon  the  sufferance  of 
the  Peelites;  but  although  these  two  groups  long  maintAiaed 
a  separate  existence  they  hardly  differed  in  opinions  from  one 
another  more  than  they  did  among  themselves;  and  since  they 
had  together  an  assured  majority  in  Parliament  it  was  possi- 
ble for  their  members,  and  especially  for  the  Whigs  who  stood 
midway  between  the  Peelites  and  the  Radicals,  to  indulge  in 
domesttt^  differences  without  peniianent  danger  to  their  prin- 
ciples or  their  aupreniacy. 
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As  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  so  no  party  can  ho  main- 
tained in  ti^htin^  discipline  unless  it  has  another  party  to  fi^ht  I     ^    (f\^ 
with,  strong;  enough  to  be  a  serious  Dienace  to  its  tenure  of  1     w^\^ 
power.     This  the  Liberal  party  did  not  liave  for  more  than  a 
score  of  years  after  Peel's  downfall  inlS46.    During  the  earlier 
part  of  that  period  one-half  of  the  former  Conservative  iiarty 
was  friendly,  while  the  other  half  was  impotent;  and  the  same 
conditions  that  made  stmngly  concerted  action  unnecessary  forj 
the  Lilwrals  niade  it  useless  for  their  opponents.      In  the 
course  of  Lord  Palmerston's  second  adminiMtration  the  Peel- 
ites  disapjwarwl  as  u  separate  bodj'— Ijeing  absorbed  for  the 
most  part  into  the  mnki'  of  the  Litierals.     The  death  of  that 
statesman  in  ltJ65  removed  the  great  obstacle  to  reform,  while 
the  election  of  18(!8  placed  so  lai^  a  majority  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's  hands  that  he  eould  alford  to  neglect  small  numbers  of 
dissentients  in  his  own  party.     Then  came  the  golden  age  of 
Liber^iam.  when  its  principles  could  be  worked  out  without 
too  much  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  party  warfare;  and  it 
did  not  pass  away  until  Disraeli  had  built  up  a  formidable 
Tpry  party — a  process  that  wajt  not  entirely  complete   for 
Bome  years  after  the  reform  bill  of  1868  had  brought  a  new 
element   into  the  electorate.      Until  1874  the  Conservatives 
never  obtained  a  majority  in  Parliament.     They  came  into 
office,  indeed,  on  three  occa^ioiiM,  but  only  as  stop  gaps  while 
the   majority  were  atlju.sting  their  differences  and   drawing 
together  for  a  fronh  control  of  the  Government     After  the^ 
extension  of  the  franchise  in  186S,  however,  the  nsil  alterns-  \ 
tioo  in  power  of  the  two  great  parties  began,  and  except  for  1 
the  election  of  IIHM,  which  wa^  held  during  the  stress  of  war,    \ 
there  has  been  for  the  last  thirty  years  a  very  near  approx-    i 
iniation  to  a  regular  swing  of  the  political  pendulum  at  each     | 
successive  election.     Under  such  conditions  the  necessity  for 
cohgaimi  has  become  an  ever-present  motive  for  party  die-  _J 
cipline. 

That  the  Liberal  split  over  the  first  home-rule  bill  did  not, 
like  the  (]uarrel  among  the  tlonservatives  after  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  .aws,  result  in  a  general  weakening  of  party  ties 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  measure  having 
failed,  the  question  remained  unsettled;  partly  to  tue  demo- 
cratic nature  of  the  electorate,  which  increased  the  intluence 
of  party  a«  a  political  force;  and  partly  to  a  factor  which 
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niiiBt  now  he  coiwiilereil — the  iioniial  ilevelopinfint  of  the^ 
liamentary  system. 

/--Government  by  a.  responsible  ministry,  where  it  has  grown 
up  spontaneously  as  in  Englami,  is  t'sst^ntially  Uie  product  of 
party  rivalry.  It  was  not  the  inovitabln  consequHnce  of  thfl 
lonjf  struggle  iM-tween  the  House  of  (.Vmuiions  and  tln!  Cnjwn. 
for  some  otiier  device  niig'ht  very  well  have  been  found  for 
bringing  the  executive  power  under  tlie  control  of  Parliatuent. 
Itwas  rather  the  result  of  the  condition  of  tlie  House  itself,  for 
it  is  not  conceivable  thatthitt  form  of  government  should  huvc 
appeared  had  Parliament  never  been  divided  into  Whigs 
and  Tories,  hju-h  «t<'p  in  the  growth  of  the  system  hnj4  l>ei'n 
the  result  of  a  strife  l)etween  the  two  factions  of  which  the 
House  was  at  the  moment  composed,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
plan  would  \k-  meaningless  if  parties  did  nut  exist.  Tho 
for  the  resignation  of  a  ministry  upon  the  rejection  of 
a  measure  it  has  proposed  is  thatthe  defeat  indicates  a  general 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  policy  of  the  party  in  power  and  a 
preferenee  for  another  Ixtdy  of  leaders  with  a  different  policy. 
If  this  were  not  so  the  Swiss  system  of  remaining  in  office,  but 
yielding  on  the  iwint  at  issue,  would  he  far  more  reasonable. 
The  parliamentary  syatem  is  tlierefore  the  natural  out^ 
growth  and  a  rational  expression  of  the  division  of  the  ruling 
chamber  inte  two  parties,  But.  like  every  rational  form  of 
government,  it  reai'tH  upon  and  strengtliens  the  conditions  of 
Its  own  existence.  It  is  based  upon  jmrty,  and,  from  the  law 
of  itii  nature,  tends  f^i  accentuate  party.  When  men  recog- 
nize that  the  defeat  of  a  government  measure  means  a  changQ 
of  ministry,  the  pressure  is  strong  to  sacrifice  personal  opin- 
on  the  measure  in  question  to  the  more  important  general 
principles  for  which  the  party  stands;  and  the  more  fully  tlie 
system  develops,  the  more  dear  is  the  incompatibility  between 
voting  u^  the  member  of  Parliament  pleases  on  individtuU 
leosures  and  maintaining  in  power  the  party  he  approves." 
Moreover,  since  the  ministry  may  be  overturned  at  any 
moment,  its  life  depends  upon  an  unintermittent  warfare, 
and  it  must  strive  to  keep  its  followers  constantly  in  hand; 
|and  since  every  defeat,  however  trivial,  even  if  not  fatal,  U 
lamaging,  it  must  try  to  prevent  any  hostile  votes,  on  effort 

K  [.rBwntwi  with  Hilmlnbic  c[.4.ni.-i«  In  Mr,  Leekj-i 
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which  explain.^  in  part  the  much  larger  average  att«ndance\ 
at  divisions  to-day  than  fonnerty.  It  follows  that  the  tend-l 
ent'y  of  the  Parliamentary  system  in  ite  development  is  towards  \ 
more  and  more  strict  party  voting,  '"^ 

This  t^•ulleQcy  has  lieen  increstied  by  the  wide  exten3iofuof\ 
the  franchise  by  the  reform  bills  of  18ti8  and  1885.  In  h 
smalj^nd  highly  educated  electorate,  and  still  more  within 
the  walU  of  a  legislative  chamber,  it  is  possible  to  pei-ceive 
the  finer  shades  of  politics,  to  appreciate  the  value  of  com- 
promise, and  even  to  bear  with  temporary  coalitions;  and 
hence  party  lines  may  be  somewhat  vague.  But  a  democ- 
j3C]£  understands  only  broad  alternatives,  clearly  marked 
issues  and  the  flunk  opposition  of  party  leaders.  It  ha.s  a 
better  comprehensioTi  of  the  sti'uggle  between  the  two  front 
benches  than  of  the  bearing  of  the  measures  debated.  Unless 
some  matter  of  local  interest  is  involved— and  this  the  English 
practice,  and  especially  the  admirable  system  of  private  bill 
legislation,  eliminates  alnio.st  altogether — a  demiwracy  is  prone/ 
to  BUp])ort  the  party,  with  comparatively  little  regard  for 
matters  of  detail. 

A  high  degree  of  party  voting  appears,  therefore,  to 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  parliamentary  system,  and  may 
be  expected  to  continue  in  normal  times  so  long  as  that  sys= 
tern  retains  its  character.  If  it  should  ever  happen  that  the 
authority  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  electomto 
on  the  other,  became  predominant,  and  Parliament  lost  much 
of  its  importance,  a  general  election  might  be  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  periodic  choice  of  a  commission  of  government. 
If  so,  the  fiction  an  entire  agreement  on  all  public  questions 
might  not  bo  nocessarj',  and  the  leadera  of  a  |tarty  might,  per- 
haps, be  more  free  to  expreiw  their  individual  differences  of 
opinion^  but  in  that  case  parliamentary  government  would 
have  lost  its  charact<?r. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  the  majority  can  do  whatever 
it  pleases  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  minoiity.  To 
Rome  extent  that  is  the  case;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  parliamentary  system  in  England  was 
developing  into  party  tyranny.  There  in  another  side  to  the 
shield,  for  the  very  fact  that  the  Government  must  avoid 
defeats  often  makes  it  cautious,  if  not  timid.  It  can  not 
disregard  the  opinions  of  the  minority,  because  they  are  in 
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nioet  caiiey  shared  by  a.  part  of  its  own  foUowers,  and  the  TOti 
of  a  small  fraction  of  its  own  supporters  added  to  that  « 
the  opposition  may  bf  enough  to  involve  defeat.  The  swiiw 
Worces  that  lead  a  iuenil>er  of  the  i»rty  to  sacrifice  his  personal 
\opinions  to  party  necc*isity  load  tlie  cabinet  to  modify  tbeil 
policy  in  deference  to  the  protests  of  a  few  supimrters.  If, 
therefore,  the  parliaim^ntary  system  can  be  «aid  to  involve 
party  despotism,  it  is  a  desptftism  temjx'rod  hy  many  powerful 
^rces  both  within  and  without  the  dominant  party. 

One  cannot  leave  this  i^uiijoct  without  attempting  to  explail 
the  opinion,  which  is  certainly  common  among  membcrB  oj 
Parliament,  that  party  linen  are  not  more  strictly  drawn  than 
they  were  formerly.     It  is  often  said  that  there  is  as  luucb 
independent  voting  as  ever.     That  such  an  opinion  is  erronoi 
^U8  is  proved  by  the  tigui-ea,  but  that  it  should  lie  held  u 
J    significant.     The  truth  is  that  the  degree  to  which  a  manil 
I     sensible  of  jwrty  constraint,  the  extent  to  which  he  coin- 
1    plains  of  i>arty  tyranny,  or  conversely  of  laxity  of  party  di» 
\    cipline,  depends  not  upon  the  amount  of  authority  actuall]( 
\  exerted,  but  upon  the  relation  which  it  l«5ars  to  the  amount  bl 
I  thinks  ought  to  be  exerted.     It  is  curious  that  in  1894,  whei 
l^^rty  voting  was  carried  much  farther  than  it  had  been  foP 
mcrly,  the  periodicals  were  full  of  laments  over  the  breakiiq 
up  of  the  House  of  <_!oninions  into  groups,  and  of  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  a  breakdown  of  parliamentary  government  oi 
account  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  jmrty  cohesion, 
Nor  were  these  views  entirely  unwarranted.    The  parliameit 
tary  system  in  its  present  form  requii-es  a  jjarty  discipline  fan 
more  strict  than  it  did  a  generation  ago,  antl  perha))s  more  strioil 
^an  it  will  always  be  possible  te  maintain.     A  man  may  be  ai 
unconscious  of  the  pressure  of  party  as  he  is  of  that  of  tiu 
atmosphere,  if  it  is  natural,  constant,  and  evenly  distributed 
and  this  is  very  much  the  case  in  England.     The  belief  ths 
private  members  of  Parliament  are  as  independent  as  ever  i 
no  doubt  based  in  part  upon  the  fact  that  in  former  titn^ 
'  debate  was  left  mainly  to  the  ministers  and  a  few  of  their  moa 
active  opponents,  the  country  squire,  who  had  the  privilege  <]| 
I  writing  M,  P.  after  his  name,  speaking  rarely,  and  fulfillia 
1  his  duties  hy  walking  through  the  lobby  on  important  divi 
1  sions.     Now  most  memlxM-s  are  anxious  to  Inive  their  coi 
Istituents  took  upon  them  as  active  at  Wcstmiuster.  and  benQ 
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the  number  of  men  who  tskp  part  in  debate  has  increased  vei^i 
much,  while  every  man  who  rises  to  his  feet  seeks  to  make  it/ 
appear  that  he  is  expressing  his  own  personal  opinions.  Thel 
result  is  one  that  perplexes  the  stranger  in  the  gallery.  Ha 
beAra  so  many  men  on  txith  sides  of  the  House  speak  freelj 
of  the  merits  and  faults  of  a  measure,  urge  amendment'^,  luip 
criticise  the  attitude  of  the  mini'ttry.  that  he  begins  to  think 
that  the  result  of  the  division  is  really  doubtful;  but  when  the 
tellers  bring  in  their  report  he  finds  that  the  Government  has 
obtained  the  usual  majority."  Curiously  enough,  the  very  fact 
that  private  memt)ers  take  a  larger  part  in  debate  has  helped, 
by  consuming  the  time  of  Parliament,  to  diminish  the  oppor- 
tunityof  passing  private  ntembers'  hills,  and,  in  short,  of  pass- 
ing any  bills  withoiit  party  pressure.  It  hajn  thus  tended  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  divisions  in  which  the  Government 
whips  are  tellers  and  the  votes  are  cast  on  party  lines. 


The  legislative  bodies  in  the  United  States  present  a  differ- 
L  ent  array  of  figures  and  a  different  set  of  problems.* 

Five  Congresses  have  been  selected  for  examination.  First, 
the  Twenty-ninth  Congress,  elected  in  18+i,  when  the  Whig 
and  Democratic  parties  were  in  full  activity.  This  may 
regarded  as  a  normal  antehelhmi  Congress.  The  President 
(Polk)  was  a  Democrat,  and  the  same  party  had  a  good  work- 
ing majority  in  each  House.  Ten  years  later  the  Whig  party 
had  begun  to  go  pieces  under  the  pressure  of  the  slavery 
question,  and  hence  the  next  Congress  taken  is  the  Thirty- 
eighth,  elected  in  1862,  during  the  heat  of  the  war,  with  a 
Kepublican  majority  in  both  branches,  and  Lincoln  as  Presi- 
dent. The  third  is  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  elected  in  188(J, 
L  with  a  Democrat  in  the  White  House,  a  slight  Republican 
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I  not  like  n  puny  mcnMire  wOl  i>S\cT) 
J  hvriUIe  to  vote  iffiliiBt  it.  But  a  n 
te  be  would  othenrlnr  cast  [>  yielding  n 
en  In  anch  cue*  Ibe  recorded  vote*  Huniib  an  indicellon.  tbolvb  not  au 
measure,  of  the  oontrol  of  party  orer  the  votes  of  Its  Jnemben. 
bTtiBMatl>U«io[Totci  in  Arnericd  nra  takdn  In  all  cases  Frum  the  yea  and  nay  votes 
In  Ihe  Jooroal*.  Un«Dlmouj(  vota>  arc  omitted,  and  ai  hai  already  tieen  otwrved.  theae 
are  eicuedlngly  nnmemUH  In  many  ol  the  Slate  iL-gialstunia,  uwlug  to  the  eamRHm  con- 
■IKtitloiuU  provWijn  ruqulrdug  a  yea  anil  nay  vot«  on  Ihe  pann^e  of  every  bill.  K?en 
Wben  *  bill  bu  been  opposed  al  lomc  tta«c  iU  flnal  ijanage  la  oFleli  unanimoui;  but  Ihil 
t  li,ofc(nine,  very  unlikely  to  occur  whvtc  the  biU  bu  bt-cn  oppooeil  on  parly  linca. 
pTotcs  which  are  Invalid  for  lack  of  h  .luorum— that  ij,  votes  wllhoot  a  quonim  olher 
■nmoUoDa  to  adjourn  and  torn  call  of  Ibc  House— arc  alio  omitted  from  Ilic  tables. 
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^nmjority  in  the  Sonatx*,  and  a  slight  Democratic  one  in  tl 
IIouso.  Thon  the  Fifty-liftli,  choson  in  1890,  when  the  Hepu 
licans  contr()lh»(l  th(»  Kx(H*iitivo  and  both  Houses;  and,  finalii 
th(»  Fifty -sixth,  which  has  l)een  taken  because  the  amount  < 
pailv  voting  varied  so  widely  in  the  different  sessions  of  th 
preceding  Congress  as  to  nuiki*  the  results  appear  abnomia 
Of  these  Congresses  the  detiiiliMl  list  of  votes  in  the  Thirtj 
eighth,  Fiftieth,  and  Fifty -sixth  are  alone  printed  in  the  table 
])ut  the  suninmries  that  follow  include  the  results  for  all  tfa 
fiv(^  C\>ngresses,  th(>  jH»rcentage  of  the  different  classes  c 

^  votes  being  given  for  each  session,  Jis  well  as  for  the  Congres 
as  a  whole. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  these  different  dates  make 

it  clear  that  any  geniM'td  tendi^nc}-  that  may  exist  toward 

'hange  in  the  amount  of  i)arty  voting  does  not  work  by  an; 

[peans  so  steadily  as  in  Hngland.    The  amount  of  party  votin] 

varies  very  much  from  one  Congress,  and  even  from  one  set 

sion,  to  another,  and  does  not  follow  closely  any  fixed  law  o 

evolution.     It  is,  indeed,  nnu'h  less  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Cor 

gress  than  in  the  Fifty-sixth,  and,  no  dou])t,  it  tends  on  th 

whole  to  increase;  yet  with  the  great  fluctuations  that  hav 

^taken   i)lace,  sometimes   l)etween  two   sessions  of  the  sam 

J<)ngn'ss,  on<'  must  l)e  cautious  in  dniwing  conclusions.     ] 

lias  Impperied  in  al)out  lialf  of  these  Congrc*ss(»H  that  the  pre 

il)()rtion  of  j)arty  votes  has  l)een  nearly  twice  as  large  in  on 

session  as  in  anothcM*.     The  most  striking  instance  occurs  i 

fhv  Fifty-lift h  ( 'ongress.     Here  the  p(»rcentage  of  cases  wher 
)oth  sides  cast  party  votes   was  in  the  first  session  of    th 
ll louse  Si""). 71  p<*r  <'ent,  and  in  th<^  third  session  only  20.00  po 
|cent:  while   in  the   Senate  it  was  ♦)',♦. 4-7  per  cent  in  the  firji 
.'session  and  in  the  third  it  disaj)j)eared  altogether.     Wherevc 
this  happens,  and  in  fact  whenever  the  amount  of  party  vol 
ing  is  j)eculiarly  large,  it  is   because  of  some  on<»  particula 
m(*asure  on  which   the  parties  are  sharply  divided.     In  th 
Fifty-liftli  Congress  it  was  due  to  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  whic 
the  Houses  had   heen   called   together  in  a  sp(»cial  session  t 
consid(;r.      In  the  same  way  the  iW;.  is  per  cent  of  party  vote 
in  the  Senate  in  the  second   session  of   the  Fiftieth  CongrcH 
was  {ilmost  entirely  due  to  the  Mills  taritF  })ill,  or  rather  t 
the  Senate  substitute  therefor. 

In  l*arliament  at  the  present  day  contentious  legislation  i 
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in  the  main  coudiicted  by  one  party  and  opposed  by  the  other, 
and  hence  the  amount  of  party  voting  i.s  nearly  constant.  In 
Congress  thia  is  by  no  means  so  true,  and  the  amount  of  party 
voting  depends  lai^ely  upon  the  accident  of  some  question  on 
which  the  parties  are  sharply  divided  liappening  to  come  up 
for  decision.  On  other  matters  ptii-ty  lines  are  less  strictly 
drawn.  In  short,  in  England  the  pai-ties  frame  the  issues, 
In  America  the  issues  do  not,  indeed,  make  the  parties,  but 
determine  the  extent  of  their  opposition  to  each  other  iii, 
matters  of  legislation 

In  general  the  result  of  the  statistics  for  Congress  shows  that 
whereas  during  the  middle  of  the  century  the  amount  of  jwrty 
voting  there  was  at  least  a»  great  as  in  Parliameut,  and  while 
in  particular  sessions  the  English  maximum  has  been  exceeded, 
yet  on  the  average  party  lines  at  the  present  day  are  decidedly 
less  strictly  drawn  than  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Of  the  livo  State  legislatures  examined,  two  (those  of  Mas- 
sachuHctts  and  Pennsylvania)  have  large  and  constant  Repub- 
lican majorities.  The  other  three  (New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illi- 
nois) are  controlled  sometimes  by  one  party  and  sometimes  by 
the  other,  although  in  the  recent  nessions  studied  it  so  happens 
that  the  majorities  in  all  of  them  were  Republican.  These 
five  States  furnish,  therefore,  examples  of  the  activity  of  party 
in  legislation,  both  where  one  i^rty  is  certain  of  itii  predomi- 
nance, and  where  the  struggle  for  supremacy  is  acute;  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  in  no  State  in  the  Union  would  a  larger 
amount  of  party  voting  be  expecte<l  than  in  the  three  selected 
from  the  second  tyiie. 

The  writer  has  made  no  attempt  to  examine  the  history  of 
party  voting  in  the  State  legislatures,  and  in  fact  the  results 
seem  to  show  that  such  an  effort  would  hardly  repay  the  labor 
involved.  It  has  been  enough  to  discover  the  existing  condi- 
tions, and  therefore  the  statistics  relate  for  the  most  jjart  to 
the  latest  legislative  session  available  at  the  time  they  were 
c<»npiled.  In  the  case  of  New  York,  however,  where  the  slate 
of  things  is  exceptional,  the  year  1894:  has  been  taken  a.s  well 
as  the  year  1899,  and  the  result  ^eems  to  indicate  that  while 
the  conditions  differ  from  those  in  other  States  they  are  nor- 
mal in  New  York.  In  Pennsylvania  also  it  was  felt  that  the 
marked  absence  of  party  voting  in  1S99  might  be  due  t«  the 
war  then  waged  against  Mr.  Quay  by  a  large  section  of  the 
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Republicans,  and  honeo  the  year  1H95  was  examined  also.  The 
result  showed  more  party  voting  in  the  senate  and  slightly 
letis  in  the  house. 

In  New  York  alone  among  the  States  considered  is  thu 
amount  of  party  voting  considerable.  Here  the  proportion 
of  party  votes  is  about  '25  or  30  per  cvnt  in  the  senate,  and 
45  or  50  percent  in  the  asserably:"  and  there  is  no  very  great 
difference  in  this  respei^t  between  the  sessions  of  1884  anil 
1899.  These  figures  are  so  miich  Iiirgcr  tlian  those  of  any  of 
the  other  Stat*  legislatures  examined  ua  to  suggest  a  differ- 
ence in  kind  mther  than  in  degree,  and  to  place  tho  Htat«  in  a 
class  by  itself.  Party  politics  in  New  York  have  alwaj's  ruo 
high,  and  the  people  have  always  been  divided  evenly  enough 
to  keep  the  strife  keen.  At  the  same  time  great  size  has  rtiadR 
more  posHible  than  elsewhere  a  real  party  division  upon  State 
issues  instead  of  upon  niitional  ones  alone;  while  the  eternal 
antagonism  lietwecn  the  city  and  the  i«uutry  falls  in  readily 
witli  the  existing  party  lines  and  furnishes  a  never-failing 
source  of  party  votes  at  Albany. 

In  the  other  State  legislatures  the  amount  of  party  voting 
is  much  less.  In  Ohio  it  isal>*>utl5iMT  cent  in  the  senate  and 
10  per  cent  in  the  house;  in  Illinois.  5i  per  cent  in  the  senate 
and  12i  per  cent  in  the  house,  tln'  larger  figure  in  the  latter 
being  no  doubt  due  in])art  to  the  fact  that  the  house  is  chosen 
by  a  system  of  minority  representation,  a  device  which  tends 
naturally  to  increase  the  iufluence  of  party.  In  the  two  re- 
maining States  the  pnn>ortion  is  smaller  still.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania the  maximum  for  either  branch  of  the  legislature  in  the 
two  sessions  of  1HH5  and  18!tit  was  about  B^  per  cent  and  the 
minimum  was  uothiug,  the  average  for  the  two  sessions  beini; 
a  little  over  3  per  c«nt  for  the  senate  and  a  little  over  2  per 
cent  for  the  house.  In  Massachusetts  the  i)roportion  for  1899' 
was  about  1  per  cent  for  the  senate  and  (i  per  cent  for  the 
house;  but  this  really  means  a  single  party  vote  in  the  senate 
and  only  8  in  the  house. 

From  the  point  of  view,  however,  of  legislation  by  party 
even  these  figures  are  misleading.  Thus,  in  Ohio,  of  the  SO' 
party  votes  in  the  senate  11  were  aist  in  the  election  of  offi- 
cers of  the  body,  most  of  whom,  such  as  clerks  and  assistant 
sergeants -a  t-arms,  hud   no   possible   connection  with  public 
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policy.  The  same  may  Ije  aiiid  of  the  5  party  votes  in  the  elnc- 
tion  of  members  of  State  boards,  trustees  of  lunatic  hospitals, 
and  other  State  institutions.  The  men  chosen  were  no  doubt 
intended  to  see  that  the  employees  under  their  control  were 
of  the  right  political  faith,  but  they  were  not  expected  to 
apply  to  the  lunatics  committed  t«  their  care  a  treatment  pe- 
culiarly Republican.  The  remaining  4  votes  were  the  only 
(ines  directly  connected  with  the  enactment  of  lnws.  so  that 
the  proportion  of  party  votes  on  questions  of  legislation  was 
alwut  3  per  cent.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  other  branch 
of  the  Ohio  k^gisiature.  Here  11  of  the  IK  party  ^'otes  con- 
L-ernod  the  eicction  of  officers  of  the  house,  while  another  was 
on  a  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  Boers,  and  thus  the  pro- 
portion of  party  votes  on  legislative  measures,  including  the 
election  of  the  speaker,  who  iu  a  real  ix>titical  officer,  was 
only  about  3^  per  cent. 

A  similar  remark  may  I)e  made  in  the  case  of  Illinois,  al- 
though to  a  mueh  smaller  extcot;  while  in  Pennsylvania  the 
only  iMrty  vote  in  the  senate  In  1899  was  that  for  the  election 
of  a  president  pro  tempore,  and  of  the  7  party  votes  in  the 
bouse  -i  related  to  the  election  of  officers  of  the  body  and 
another  to  a  resolution  to  invite  Preiiident  McKinley  to  visit 
the  State.  Exeept  in  New  York,  therefore,  the  amount  of 
party  voting  on  legislation  proixr  in  the  States  examined  is 
very  small;  and  this  must  be  at  least  equally  true  of  all  those 
States — and  they  form  a  majority  of  the  whole  numlior — 
where  one  of  the  parties  is  in  a  hopeless  minority. 

In  making  a  comparison  of  the  influence  of  political  parties 
upon  legislation  in  different  public  bodies,  statistics  of  the 
pniportion  of  votes  on  which  party  lines  are  drawn  furnish 
an  imperfect  test,  liecause  the  forms  of  procedure  rnay  uiake 
a  material  difference.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  for  example, 
a  single  memlKT  can  force  a  division,  whereas  in  Congress, 
save  iuexeoptioutil  cases,  such aa  the  passage  of  a  bill  over  th»i 
President's  veto,  the  yea.'^  and  uays  i.^n  be  ortlercd  only  onji 
the  demand  of  one-fifth  of  the  members.  Now,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  where  the  parties  in  Congress  are  sharply  divided 
on  any  measure  they  will  call  for  the  yea,s  and  nays  in  order 
to  place  themselves  on  record;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  will  l)e  done  where  the  opposition  is  not  on  party 
"nes  and  an  oral  vote  shows  a  decided  majority.  It  may  well 
>pen  that  non-party  VQJftLJtfe  found  in  the  division  lists 
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of  Parliament  which  would  not  appear  an  yea-and-nay  votes 
in  the  JournalH  of  CongresB,  and  .such  votes  may  be  suflSciently 
numerous  to  pi-oduoe  a  aulwtantial  effect  on  the  percentage. 
We  should  therefore  expect,  under  liimilar  conditions  of 
parties,  to  find  the  roll  call  more  nearly  confined  to  party  votea 
at  Washington  than  at  Westniinster. 

Another  test  of  the  direct  effect  of  party  on  JegiNlation,  and 
perhaps  a  fairer  one,  is  the  proportion  of  hills  actually  enacti'd 
on  which  there  han  been  a  party  vote  at  some  stage,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  <roinparison  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  first 
public  bills  only,  reserving  for  a  moment  the  question  of 
private  acts.  There  arc  in  every  legislative  body  a  consider- 
able number  of  measures  that  go  through  by  common  comment, 
and  the  proportion  of  these,  as  well  iw  of  the  bills  that  aro 
fought,  but  not  on  party  lines,  varies  very  much.  Taking 
the  sessions  of  Parliament  from  LSltti  to  1900,  we  tied  that  the 
number  of  publie  bills  enacted  in  a  session  (including  both 
Government  and  private  member.^'  billn)  runs  froni  53  to  60, 
while  the  number  of  these  that  ha<i  a  party  vote  at  .'jome  stage 
of  their  passage  through  the  House  of  Commons  runs  from 
11  to  18."  The  total  number  of  these  public  bills  enacted 
during  the  five  years  was  312,  and  the  number  of  thorn  that 
had  a  party  vote  was  72,  or  aS.'Ht  per  cent.  If  wo  turn  to  the 
preceding  Liberal  ministry  we  reach  a  period  when  the  politi- 
cal conditions  were  abnormal.  In  the  year  1894,  for  example, 
there  was  a  jiarty  vote  at  some  stage  in  the  case  of  only  4  of 
the  60  public  bills  enacted;  hut  it  must  be  rememhered  that 
the  Hou.se  of  Lords  actually  rejected  one  of  the  (iovernmont 
bills  and  dropped  another.  In  fact,  Lord  llosebery's  ministry 
was  not  in  a  i>osition  to  attempt  to  carry  thn)ugh  contentions 
legislation.     It  is  ini|X)ssible,  therefore,  t4i  obtain  statistiea  tm 
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this  point  for  &  normal  period  in  which  the.  Liberal  party  was   ^T^i^ 
in  power  without  going  back  to  a  time  when  the  party  system         d^ 
was  much  less  develojied  than  it  is  now.     But  there  is  no      ' 
reanon  to  supptiwe  that  the  tigT.ires  given  above  would  not 
fairly  repre«ent  the  proportion  of  laws  enacted  by  party  votes 
under  a  normal  ininintrv  of  either  party  at  the  present  day. 

The  proportion  of  pultlic  bilh  enacted  on  wliieh  there  was 
a  party  vote  at  aomo  atage  of  their  pass^e  through  the  House 
of  Represt-ntatives  at  Washington  in  very  much  less.  For 
the  Thirty -eighth  Congress  this  was  time  of  18  out  of  232  bills, 
or  7.76  per  cent.  In  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  where  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  House  belonged  to  one  party  and  tlie  Senate  to 
the  other,  party  legislation  was  obviously  difficult  to  carry 
thi-ough,  and  only  1  public  bill,  out  of  154  enacted,  hail  a  party 
vot«  in  the  House.  Again,  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  the 
House  cast  party  votes  on  lioutof  195  public  bills  enacted,  or 
7.18  per  cent,  ThediffeiTnce  between  public  bills,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  private  and  WbI  l)illM,  on  the  other,  ia,  of  course, 
marked  in  Parliament  by  a  diffcrcnci-  of  procedure.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  America,  and  in  making  up  the  statistics  for  Con- 
gress there  have  t>een  omitted  not  only  all  bills  that  would  be 
treat^-d  as  private  in  England,  but  also  all  building,  bndge, 
and  light-house  bills,  of  which  there  were  a  large  numl»er, 
and  on  which  no  party  votes  occurred. 

So  far  as  thewe  figures  may  Iw  taken  as  a  gui<Ie  it  woul(P\   fi^^  ^ 
appeal'  that  when  the  executive  and  Imth  branches  of  the  legis-  ' 

lature  are  controlled  by  the  same  party  the  proportion  of  pub- 
lic laws  enacted  on  which  there  is  a  party  vote  at  some  stage 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  alwut  ^3  per  cent,  while  in  the 
House  of  Kepresentativcs  it  is  between  7  and  S  per  cent;  that 
when  the  executive  and  the  lower  House  Iwlong  to  one  party, 
but  tlie  upper  House  is  controlled  by  the  other,  and  dares  to 
use  itM  power,  the  proportion  in  England  is  about  7  per  cent, 
while  under  similar  conditions  in  Washington  the  proportion 
is  less  than  1  per  cent.  The  number  of  ses.'sions  examined  for 
this  purpose  is,  of  course,  far  too  small  to  justify  any  reliance 
upon  the  precise  t^furcs  obtained,  but  they  would  seem  to  m^k^ 
it  clear  that  the  pivjportitiTi  of  actual  piililic  legislation  on  which 
there 
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a  yea-and-nay  vote  may  enhance  the  projxirtioii  of  party  voWs 
does  iiot  apply  to  the  legislature  of  New  York,  bi'eause  siieh 
a  vote  Is  roquirHtl  on  the  passage  of  every  bill.  But  an  exam- 
iaation  of  the  proportion  of  public  bills  enacted  there  which 
received  a  party  vote  at  some  stage  i»  instructive.  In  the 
session  of  18!t4  there  were  enacted  309  public  measures,  aud 
of  these  only  9,  or  2.91  per  cent,  had  a  party  vote  in  the 
asuembly  at  any  stage.  In  the  general  session  of  1899  this 
was  true  of  10  out  of  328  public  bills,  or  3.05  per  cent.  So 
that  while  in  New  York  the  proportion  of  party  votes  appears 
to  be  large,  the  actual  influence  of  party  on  public  legitiladon  is 
small. 

If  this  is  the  case  in  New  York  it  is  evident  that  in  most  of 
the  States  tlifi  proportion  of  pul)lic  laws  t'nact*(d  on  which  there 
ha«  been  a  party  vote  must  lie  almost  imperceptible.  More- 
over, it  must  be  remeiiiljerod  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tiiild 
of  legislation — the  laws  that  govern  the  ordinary  relations  of 
life — fall  into  the  domain  of  thtt  States,  and  when  this  is  taken 

I  into  consideration  it  is  manifest  that  the  total  influence  of 

1  j)art\'  over  legislation  in  public  matters  is  less  by  far  in 
America  than  in  England. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  in  this  connection  only 
public  laws.  Party  divisions  on  private  and  local  bills, 
although  not  unknown  in  the  House  of  Commons,  are  rare. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  bills  affecting  London  which  for  a 
smaller  place  would  be  treated  as  private,  but  on  account  of 
their  importance  excite  general  interest,  and  on  these,  whether 
brought  in  an  public  or  private,  the  parties  are  apt  to  take 

""sides.  It  may  fairly  l>e  said,  however,  that  in  England  the 
activity  of  party  is  almost  entirely  confineil  to  public  measures, 
This  is  by  no  means  so  true  in  the  United  States.  Purely 
private  bills — that  is,  measui-es  touching  an  individual  or  a 

/  CO i-po ration— are  not,  Indeetl,  the  suliject  of  many  party  votes, 
but.  ILS  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Ohio,  a  power  of  election 
to  public  office,  even  where  that  office  involves  no  real  public 
policy,  is  freely  used  in  favor  tif  partisans.  In  regai'd  to 
local  bills  the  practice  varies  a  great  deal.  Congress  has,  of 
course,  little  power  of  this'  kind,  except  in  the  case  of  local 
improvements,  such  asj-jvor  mid  hiivbnv  bilU  imd  thprn-  nm 
not  usuanv-f<iiiglit  oil  imitv  liin'H.  idthmigh  political  influence, 
as  compared  with  an  impartial  estimate  of  public  utility,  is  a 
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ni(wt  iuipurtant  factor  in  the  distritiution  of  the  grants.  In 
New  York,  the  only  State  where  the  amount  of  party  voting 
is  ooniiiderablG,  there  is  quite  as  mut-h  of  it  on  local  U8  on  pub- 
lic lawd.  Of  the  338  lot-al  bills  enacted  there  in  18H4,  10  had 
party  vot«s  in  the  assembly  at  some  stage,  and  this  woa  true 
of  a  out  of  the  268  eua<rt«d  in  ISDlt,  a  proportion  somewhat 
larger,  in  faet,  than  in  the  i-ase  of  public  MUh.  Of  these 
measures  a  number  relate,  of  course,  to  New  York  City,  but 
there  are  not  a  few  that  deal  with  other  places. 

In  the  remaining  States  party   votes  on  local  matters  are 


^^[ejha\'e  seen  that  tilt'  proporjjfln  of  party  v<)t^>!'  in  diw- 
tanctlyless  at  the  present  dav  in  (^ontfreHsi  than  in  Fiirliiimi^nr 
and  taking  legislation  a;^  a  whole,  .State  as  well  as  national, 
tjie  influence  of  party  .^p  jj|ihlif  niP>i<n|i.a  ij^  f^^i-  |ps|f^  i»  Amer- 
ica than  in  England.     This  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
democracy,  which  tends  to  add  to  the  strength  of  party,  has 
existed  nuich  longer  here  than  in  Great  Britain,     It  remains  1 
for  us  t*>  consider,  an  in  the  ca.se  of  Eniflaiid,  the  cai|>^^'  of  the  \ 
llhenonienon.n.nd  tui'vplinn  tli.' ^■m-tnl  inn>rfssi<m  HiHJjmrTy    I 
wields  a  singularly  dewiKitic  sway  '■'  tl'"  ITnJt,..!  ^t..t..^ 

At  the  pericxi  when  the  Constitution  gave  to  American  in- 
stitutions their  definite  outward  form,  the  conception  of  party 
in  its  modern  shape  was  unknown.  The  idea  of  permanent 
political  organizations  struggling  for  mastery  within  the  state 
would  have  shocked  the  philosophers  and  statesmen  of  that 
day.  Like  Rousseau,  they  would  have  deemed  such  a  state  of 
things  incompatible  with  orderly  self-government.  They 
would  probably  have  insisted  that  one  of  the  parties  in  a  case 
of  that  kind  must  be  l»ent  ujKJn  revolutionary  objects;  and  in 
fact  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  to  the 
art  of  government  has  been  "Her  Majesty's  Opposition," 
that  is,  the  existence  of  a  party  out  of  power  wldch  is  recog- 
nized as  perfectly  loyal  t«  the  institutions  of  the  state,  and  is 
ready  at  any  moment  to  come  into  office  without  a  shock  to 
the  political  tnulitions  of  the  country. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  foresee  the  role 
tliat  party  was  to  play  in  popular  govermncnt.  and  tliey  made 
no  provision  for  it  in  their  plan.  The  people  were  to  pick 
out  the  wisest  men  they  could  find,  and  these  iu  turn  were  to 
choose  the  )>est  man  in  the  nation  for  President  and  the  next 
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best  for  Vice-President.  Congress  waa  also  to  l>e  comixwed 
of  men  weleeted  for  their  personal  merits,  and  public  questions 
that  arose  were  to  be  settled  by  discussion,  mutual  concession, 
and,  failing  all  other  means,  by  majority  vote.  But  no  means 
were  pnivitted  l»y  which  a  jwlitical  party  could  liring  the 
President  and  the  majoriticH  in  the  two  Houses  into  accord, 
and  so  give  effect  to  its  opinions.  In  England  this  is  simple 
enough,  because  the  exeeuti\'e  and  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  must  always  Ih>  in  harmony,  while  the  House  of 
Lords  can  not  resist  anythinjj  on  wliich  they  arc  seriously 
intent, — unless,  perchance,  it  is  convinced  that  the  cabinet  has 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Moreover,  the  American' 
system  furnished  no  machinery  whereliy  a  party  could  formu- 
late its  policy,  select  the  candidates  for  high  office,  and  insure 
that  they  .should  be  the  real  leaders  of  the  party  and  able  tO' 
control  its  action;  but  in  England  the  party  policy  is  det^-r- 
mined  by  the  cabinet,  and  its  meml>ers  are  the  men  who  ib. 
the  constant  battles  in  the  Commons  have  made  titemselves 
the  leaders  of  their  fellows.  Our  fathers  would  probably 
have  felt  a  strong  aversioti  for  these  objects  had  they  been 
suggested,  and  certainly  no  uttcni])t  was  made  to  attain  theui; 
and  yet  they  are  absohtt^tly  essentijil  Ui  a  thorough  govern- 
ment by  party. 

But  while  the  fmniei--^  ^f  tlw-  ('jHi^titiitinr.  H»l  »»f  [if^udHrt, 
an  organizatiuiL  a;)proiK'iatj'  to  party  ^'■tiviTninenf,,  tlier  estab 
j,/^hsned  a  system  in  whiili  piirtie^  wen-  »  nppf>af<tty  It  was, 
'  _  I  from  the  first  inevitable,  and  soon  Iwcame  evident,  tliat  the 
vreal  selection  of  the  President  would  not  be  left  to  the  judg' 
fment  of  the  electoral  college— a  result  which  was  made  the 
Tiiore  certain,  first,  by  providing  that  the  mendiers  should 
assemble  by  States,  and  hence  should  not  meet  together  as  a 
whole  for  deliberation;  and  second,  by  excluding  from  the  col- 
lege all  Congrt'ssnu'ii  and  holders  of  Federal  offices — that 
all  the  leading  men  in  national  public  life.  Washington  waa 
designated  by  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  nation,  butsnofai 
piece  of  fortune  could  not  occur  again,  and  as  the  selection  cxl 
liis  successors  would  certainly  not  be  left  to  the  individual  cli» 
eretiou  of  the  electors  it  behooved  like-minded  men  who  dii 
not  propose  to  throw  their  votes  away  to  agree  upon  a  candi< 
date  in  advance,  and  this  waa  equally  triie  whether  the  choioC 
of  electors  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  a  Stati?  or  directly 
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by  its  people.  As  early  as  the  year  18(10,  at  the  first  election 
of  Jefferson,  the  electoral  college  not  only  failed  as  a  real 
organ  for  choosing  the  President,  but  hs  a  piece  of  mechanism 
it  proved  so  Ijadiy  adapted  to  the  party  system  that  it  had  to 
be  remodeled  by  the  eleventh  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
During  the  next  score  of  years  the  neod  of  some  means  of 
eoncgntratin)?  opinion  in  the  selection  of  Presidential  candi- 
dates waa  concealed  by  the  succession  of  Virginians  nominally 
recommended  by  the  Congressional  caucus  but  practically 
determined  by  the  I'resident  himself. 

With  the  ending  of  this  period,  which  («uld  under  no  cir- 
cumstances have  continued  long,  the  want  of  Rome  kind  of 
machinery  for  selecting  Prenidential  candidate's  iM-i^omc 
apparent.  In  a  small  country,  where  the  voters  were  few  and 
near  enough  together  to  confer  with  each  other  readily,  the 
need  would  not  have  })een  acute,  and  an  understanding  might 
have  been  reached  informally.  But  in  a  nation  as  large  as 
the  United  States  this  was  an  imixtssibility,  the  more  so 
because  the  habit  of  direct  choice  of  the  electors  by  the  peo- 
ple liad  now  l>ecome  general,  and  at  the  same  time  the  number 
of  vottTs  had  been  much  increased  by  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  the  several  States.  It  followed  that  unless  the 
result  of  an  election  was  to  lie  a  matter  of  chance,  men  whoj 
had  similar  objects  in  view  mui^t  l>e  brought  to  unite  upon  a 
candidate  by  some  kind  of  party  organization.  After  a  few-* 
experiments  in  the  I'e  coram  end  at!  on  of  candidates  by  State 
legislatures  the  plan  of  national  party  conventions  was  evolved, 
and  it  has  remained  the  regular  method  of  selection. 

National  jjarty  organizations  were  thus  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  virtual  election  of  the  President  l>y  a  popular 
vote  throughout  the  nation.     In  some  form  tliey  must 


any  country  for  the  nomination  of  public  officers  who  are 
chosen  by  a  large  electorate;  nnd  it  may  1>e  observed  that 
there  has  never  existed  any  other  single  constituency  in  the 
world  anywhere  near  so  large  as  that  which  chooses  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unit«?d  States.  Moreover,  this  is  not  the  only 
large  electoral  body  in  America.  Each  of  the  ,Stat<'s.  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  single  constituency  for  the  choice  of  the  governor 
by  popular  vote.  It  is,  indeed,  curious  that  democracy  in 
Europe  adheres  to  the  custom  of  dividing  the  country  for 
political  purposes  into  compBratively  small  electorates,  while 
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ill  tliL'  UiiiU'd  States  it  is  tlm  habit  U)  make  whole  communities 
siuglp  conHtituencieH  for  the  choict^  of  their  cliief  officials,  a 
dtate  of  things  timt  involves  the  need  of  elab<>rat&  party 
machinery  for  nomination,  and  henoe  the  ereation  of  hu^ 
party  organiziitions  on  a  popular  haciis. 

In  the  Engliflli  svatgui  uf  parliamentary  government,  there- 
fore, pai-ty  works  witllJn  the  regular  political  inutitutious. 
not,  indeed,  within  the /ogul  inijtitutions,  hocause,  a»  writ*?rs 
on  the  British  constitution  nnver  weary  of  tolling  us,  the 
cabinet  and  all  the  cunvAntiunH  of  parliamentary  governnu^wt 
are  quite  unknown  to  Mu-  law,  but  within  and  a«  a  part  of 
the  recognized  inBtitutiinn  of  government.  The  tnachiuery 
of  the  parliamentary  system  de\'elopcd  out  of  the  i»arty  life, 
and  is  simply  the  party /uiachinery  acting  as  an  organ  of  the 
State.  The  cabal  or  group  of  party  leaders,  for  example,  bsH 
become  the  treasury  bei»-h.  In  fact,  so  far  as  Parliament  is 
concerned,  thejnai-hinery  of  party  and  nf  government  iiro  imt, 
merely  consJwtent:  they  art!  one  and  the  same  thin^r." 

In  Ameiica.  gn  the  other  hand,  the  machinery  of  party  bas 
ree  be 


perfo 

ent.  ai 

If  in  England  ii  member  of  the  majority  in  the 

House  of  Conmions  refuses  to  siipjxtrt  an  important  m<-a»ure 
upon  which  the  mbinet  insisbi,  and  if  enough  of  bis  colleagues 
share  bis  opinion  to  turn  the  scale,  the  eonsi^iiciue  nmst  Imjh 
change  of  ministry  or  ii  dissolution;  but  under  similar  eiruuDi- 
stances  in  America  no  such  dire  results  will  follow.  The 
rill  simply  be  lost,  but  the  memlicr  can  retain  bix 
seat  nndisturtied  till  the  end  of  his  tenii,  and  the  adniiniHtm- 
tion  will  go  on  as  l>efore.  Ijencc  the  dilliculty  in  carryinjf 
out  iwrty  platforms,  and  the  disp|vdit  intu  ^yhirli  Mn-y  hflvf 
fallen  in  consequence.  Moreover,  a  platform,  however  ehibo- 
^rate,  can  not  include  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  matters 
that  arise  in  Congress.  The  genei-al  public  are  int^trested  in 
few  things,  and  those  alone  find  a  place  in  the  platform.  For 
the  rest,  eKfiiilhe  moraLcompuIsion  that  attacbej*  to  a  party 
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declartttiuu. 

difficult  to  ln-jiig  uliout  [iitrty 


,  iiiid  heucc  it„ja  exueedin^lv 


L'uhL'sioii  ill  »4ucli  uiattcrt«. 


^_^  Jti  Ameriiaii  Ipgielative  bodies 

tend^  also  to  ymiinvp  mpasnivw  f  riiiit  thg  fiplt)  »f  jwrti-  jw>lit.i,.g 
for  the  coraniittees  to  whidi  hillw  are  referred  are  alwayn  com- 
posed of  iiiembei^  of  both  parties,  and  althouyb  it  sometiiiie.i 
happens  in  Congress,  in  the  eiise  of  a  tariff  Iiill,  for  example,  tliat 
the  majority  and  minority  of  a  committee  virtually  meet  sepa- 
rately, so  that  the  bill  when  reported  is  rpHllyj  pnyfj'  nipa..iiMi', 
thin  tHHnexi-eii|i..-i»I  pi.»-^H.ir..t.vnn  in  f 'f»yr....M  mid  ill  niuny 
of  the  Statu  letri.sktures  it  is  entireU'  unknown.  The  work 
of  the  eomniittfeM  i.s  usually  in  the  nature  of  compromise; 
and  if,  as  is  often  the  ease,  the  report  of  &  committee  h  unani- 
mous, or  the  divisions  among  tiie  members  do  not  run  on  party 
lines,  it  isobviously  imposnible  to  treat  the  bill  when  repoi-ted  as 
a  party  measure,  ^n  Piirlininpnt..  mi  t.hefonti-ftry.  the  great  leg- 
islative committee  is  the  cabinet,  and  every  bill  it  introduces  is 
of  necessity  a  party  measure  so  far  as  its  own  side  of  the  House 
is  concerned.  If  seriou.-'ly  opposed,  the  resistance  is  almost 
pertain  to  come  from  the  other  side,  so  that  the  fight  is  likely 
to  be  conducted  on  party  lines.  With  the  present  tendency 
to  leave  the  initiative  to  the  (Jovernment,  this  is  getting  to  bff" 
true  of  almost  all  important  ijucstions.  But  the  eonditions  inl 
the  United  Staitcs  etfectually  prevent  such  a  result,  and  party! 
iseue.s  can  in  the  nature  of  things  cover  only  a  small  part  or 
legislation. 

All  this  applies  witli  still  greater  force  to  tlie  States.  The 
parties  in  AmericA  are  essentially  national  parties.  They  exist 
primarily  to  elect  the  President,  ami  only  in  a  secondary  degree 
to  elect  State  officers.  Hence  they  are  divided  mainly  upon 
national  issues,  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  take  sides  upon 
questions  of  State  legislation  withoiit  drawing  lines  that  cut 
across  the  regular  \mrty  lines,  and  offend  a  certain  number  of 
tlieir  adherents.  Thus  it  happens  tliat  the  meraUTs  of  most  of 
the  State  legislatures  are  elected  on  party  lines  that  have  com- 
paratively little  connection  with  the  questions  they  arc  called 
upon  to  decide.  The  same  thing  is  true,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  of  the  English  borough  councils,  wliich  are  usually 
elected  on  jHirty  lines,  but  not  usually  divided  upon  them  in 
their  actual  work;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  a  provincial 
borough  council  the  abseuce  of  jwirty  from  the  deliberations 
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is  refen'pd  t<>  with  pride.    To  say  that  there  is  politics  iu 
council  is  B  tenn  of  reproach,  as  it  is  in  America,  because  it 
usually  implies  perHonal  politics  rather  than  u  difference  ot 
opinion  on  public  policy. 

It  has  been  argued  that  party  exists  in  America  in  order  to 
bring  altoiil  an  accord  among  public  bodioH  tliat  were  made 
indej>(<ndent  by  tlie  Constitution;  to  force  intt)  harmonious 
action  the  various  representatives  of  the  people;"  hut  it  would 
seem  more  correct  to  say  tliat  party  existw  primarily  to  select 
those  representatives.  It  does  no  doubt  exert  an  important- 
influence  in  helping  the  pul>tic  bodies  to  cooperate,  but  it  does 
not  and  van  not  exert  the  same  direct  pressure  upon  its  mem- 
bers here  that  it  can  in  England,  and  hence  it  is  tempted  to 
resort  to  other  means  of  consolidating  it^  authority  and  main, 
taining  party  cohesion.  The  most  obvious  means  is  mtropr 
age,  in  the  form  of  appointments  to  public  office,  and  that  is 
oncOT  the  reoBons  why  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the 
apoBs  system  in  America  tlian  in  England. 

Tnfc  brings  us  to  the  proltlein  already  suggested,  the  attempt 
to  ej^blain  the  prevalent  impression  that  party  is  more  power- 
-ftil  ami  desi>otic  in  America  than  in  England,  But  first  wft 
I  must  n/peat  that  the  amount  of  irritation  produced  hy  partii 
l^ictatipn  depends,  not  upon  the  extent  of  that  dictation,  but 
upon  the  question  whether  it  is  felt  to  1k'  justifiahle  or  not. 
A  \erv  strenuous  exertion  of  paity  pressure  for  a  legitimate 
purpoJe  will  not  cause  as  mucli  complaint  us  a  far  smaller 
presspre  for  an  object  felt  to  be  improjMT.  Few  sensibla 
people  object  to  a  caucus  of  meml)erN  of  Congivss  to  deter" 
niineithe  attitude  of  a  party  upon  the  (currency,  hut  everyone 
reseirts  the  appointment  of  a  grossly  unBt  postmaster  beci 
he  happens  to  have  a  pnll  on  an  influential  politician;  and 
herein  ttiere  in  a  groat  dt-al  of  twpular  confusion  Itetwi 
tlic  party,  imil  Mw  min^hirjt^  } le ciiu hc  i>eopl('  do  not  oc 
{irehend  the  it'lation  that  the  machine  Ik'his  to  the  pftrtyi 
or  the  class  of  matters  with  which  it  deals.  The  experien<K| 
of  the  writer  on  the  lio,ston  school  board  at  a  time  when  Alj 
effort  was  made  to  get  politics  out  of  the  schools  may  at 
as  an  example.  There  was,  unfortunately,  a  good  deal  ol 
politics  in  the  hoard,  but  this  did  not  mean  that  the  board 

••n.g.  Henry  JniK'*  ronl'n  RIiw  nnil  QmivUi  of  Aniorimii  Polltlt'ii,  ii  tx«>lt  lull  of 
tniting  nmMtcsIlimi",  B«  also  PniftTimr  ilo^diiow'si  IVjlliU'-aiirl  Ailminl"inilli.n,  i 
ilirrFlolH  Ihu  fame  lilm  llom  k  dllleniiil  iHiiiil  ul  vluu. 
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run  on  party  lines,  and  it  was  not  always  easy  to  make  peo>ple 
understand  the  distinction.  As  a  matter  of  fat-t,  there  were 
very  few,  if  any,  strict  party  votes  during  the  whole  period. 
Moreover,  the  party  machines  wcro  never  opposed  to  each 
other,  although  they  were  sometimea  quite  ready  to  act 
together.  Nor  did  they  over  interfere  with  any  question  of  ^ 
publicj»olicy,  hut  solely  in  perKonal  mattera  relating  to  appoint- 
nients  to  )X)sitiotis  under  the  board.  Now,  thiw  i.s  a  sample  of 
what  commonly  huppens,  and  is  as  fommonly  misunderstood. 
It  is  often  atatfd  that  in  the.  Stati'  IpgiaWnrPn  Hip,  partj,-  hnti», 
or  the  party  caucus,  dictates  the  aetinn  of  the  party  on  pend- 
i ng  measures,  and  then  carries  it  into  effect  by  a  party  vote , 
80  that  legislation  iw  ideally  the  work  of  the  machine." 

That  thJH  is  an  eirnr  i>i  provpH  hy  thn  sitjiti>'tir'*-  If  it  were 
true,  Pennsylvania,  which  possesses  the  most  centralized  kind 
of  machine — a  boss — ought  to  have  in  her  legislature  a  long 
series  of  party  votes,  hut  in  fact  she  has  almost  none.  It  is 
not  true,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  machine  rarely  con- 
trols more  than  a  part  of  the  members  of  the  party,  and  in 
the  se(:^ond  place,  ^|ip  maphim'  tnpf)ill."i  very  litH.i  with  gr..uii-ol 
legislation.  It  knows  that  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  its  fol- 
lowers on  general  legislation  would  only  weaken  its  authority 
over  them,  and  hence  it  confines  its  attention  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  spoils,  to  laws  that  bear  upon  electoral  ma^'hlnery,  and 
to  such  hills  as  affect  di  rectly  the  persons  from  whom  it  draws 
its  revenue.  It  has,  indeed,  l>een  pointed  out  that  the  very 
position  of  the  Ik)ss  depends  upon  the  fact  that  parties  exist 
for  puhlic  objects,  while  he  exists  for  private  ones;*  and  this 
is  so  well  recognized  that  thp  groat  .ni-pnrntinn.i  whi/>h  Hpuirn 
to  obtain  either  inioroticr  legislation  or  protect.inn  npTtinB^ 

■  PrefeMnr  Oondnow,  tn  )iu  Pollilui  mil  A'lmlnislniiiiHi  <p.  170).  qiiolcs  with  ap- 
pmnl  Hr.  Honc^F  E.  Dumlng  uaayins:  "ThudellbentlVGlDtirUanii  iil  the  icgisliitnra 
u  eoiuielted  by  (hu  'Iitlhen'  hsTo  HlisulutolT  cenied  lu  i>xiM  Fur  nuny  |iorp(iae«.  It 
roBlstci* ■dIumiitLuilljr  tlio  wni  ofii  thlH  put;.  itudiuilitUc  Ihcrrsultxif  llaowndellb- 
tmtknu  u  tht  elrptonil  iwllpgt.  Thu  form  of  ■  leglidalure  mirvivw,  but  Ihc  imbswnce 
uid  the  *plrl(  have  mnUhed.  •  •  •  Tim  legitiliitlvi.'  pawvr  •  •  •  in  eientiiied  by 
one  nutn  ur  k  uniill.  sel[-raiistitiiti!d  uroiip,  [brough  duminla  who  ire  still  in  name 
retmsDDtBlim  of  Iho  pcoplp." 

Another  example,  fnim  qiilti'  ■  dlltcrcnt  Mmnw.  may  be  found  In  n  recent  pampbld 
■dKHWllug  the  reteremluni  on  bvbslf  nf  wnrltlng  men,  nod  ootfUed  "  Majority  Rule." 
lAlner.  FedcralJonlst,  Vol.  IX.  No.  H.)  In  Jl  the  author,  Mr,  Ocoi^  H.  Shlbley,  My> 
(p.  3):  "Ptmn  the  fofcgolngll  ludeitr  Ihnton  all  Importiuit  blllnthe  Tote  ol  eaoh  legis- 
l»lot  l»  om trolled,  not  by  hbiown  judjiment,  bntby  Ibe  deelninn  of  the  psrly  eaucoa,  the 
coatiol  at  vhlch  ii  In  Iho  nuchllio  that  iclccla  the  nomlnven." 

teeeui  artlrlenn  "Thu  Amcrlmn  B<w,"  by  Judge  Francis  r.  Lowell,  In  the  Atlantle 
Honlhljt  [QT  Hcpttmber ,  1M». 
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uiiscrupulouH  attack  siihsi'i-jlM'  impartially  to  the  r^mpaipn 
fiinde  of  both  political  partittH.  In  short,  aa  the  ward  heeler 
tersely  expresnps  it,  "There  is  no  politics  in  politka."  This 
is  the  ai»pe<'t  of  public  life  that  provokes  an  outcry  from 
refomierH.  It  is  what  Minghetti,  writing  of  Itttly,  called  the 
undue  interference  of  parties  in  affairs  that  ought  to  lie  out- 
side their  field.  Parties  in  America  al•l^  not,  an  a  rule,  despotic' 
on  public  qucBtions.  Wcause  theji  have  little  coheBJou:  but 
their  influence,  or  rather  the  influence  of  the  machine,  or  «f 
the  individual  politician,  in  freely  exerted  in  thingn  qutt^.apart 
from  those  issues  of  puhlie  policy  which  furm  the  only  rational 
ground  for  party  activity. 

Every  attentive  observer  must  have  i-emarked  the  much 
greater  complaint  of  party  polities  in  the  government  of  our 
great  cities  than  in  the  lotjislalimes  of  most  of  the  Stat.ps. 
But  that  is  not  surprising  when  one  considers  how  few  ques- 
tions  of  general  public  policy  come  before  the  city  councils. 
Most  questions  of  municipal  policy  are,  in  fact,  carefully  kept 
out  of  their  control,  and  decided  by  the  Stat**  legislature 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cQuricilw  have  ha<l  far  greater 
^)p[>oi-tunities  thafi  the  lefrisktoreH  fen- jyr.-^oiial  [Hilitics  in  the 
^onu  of  imtronage  and  joljbe.r.v.  and  in  these  the  luaclijae  has 
Ttiad  a  Iwneful  sway.  It  is  here  that  the  field  for  legitimate 
(party  at^tion  has  been  least,  and  for  improper  influence  has 
ytoen  greatest,  and  hence  it  is  in  the  cities  that  indignation  at 
4(arty  tyranny  has  l»een  hottest. 

A  comparison  of  England  and  America  shows  that  the  influ- 
ence of  party  upon  legislation  is  on  the  whole  utueh  greater  in 
England  than  in  the  United  States,  but  that  it  is  more  closely 
confined  to  public  measures.  Each  of  these  conditions  has  its 
evils,  some  upon  the  surface,  others  less  obvious,  though  not 
less  potent.  But  it  is  no  i)art  of  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
describe  them,  still  less  to  attempt  to  weigh  them  in  the 
balance  or  suggest  remedies  for  them.  The  first  effort  of  the 
student  of  government  to-day  uuist  l>e  to  dwcover  the  facts, 
in  the  faith  that  any  light  thrown  upon  political  conditions 
can  not  fail  to  help  toward  a  wbe  solution  of  the  problems 
thev  involve. 
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Numfjer  of  divmoim  in  which  the  Government  whips  were  defeated  in  dij[i 

semons  of  Parliament^  ISSS-lSOl. 


ScRsion. 

1836.... 

1H47-48 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852: 

Before    I^»nl  Derbv 

came  in 

After    Loni     Derbv 

came  in 

1852-53: 

Before    I^»r(l   AlH*r- 

(leen  came  in 

.Vfter    J..onl     Aber- 
deen came  in 

1854 

ia54-55 

185() 

1857: 

First  session 

Second  >H»sHion 

1857-58: 

Before   Lord    Derbv 

came  in 

After    Lord     Derbv 
came  in 

First  session 

Second  srs>i<m 

1S(>0 

18(»l-<il^ 

1S()LM>:; 

\m\\ 

ISfU-^'") 

IS*)') 

IS()<i 

isr)7 

ISfiS 

1S()«) 

IS70 


Government 
defeatH. 

1                   8eH8ion. 

1 

—  ■  — 

1 

1 

1  1871 

1 
1 

8 

1872 

1                          / 

j  1873 

ft 

12 

1874 

t                           o 

13 

;  1875 

1  1876 

i 

0 

1 

'  1877 

1 

1 

1878 

0 

1878-79 

4 

1880: 

•  Firnt  Hetwion 

0 

Second 

session 

•> 

1 

1881 

3 

1882 

•  > 

15 

1883 

/ 

15 

1884 

5 

12 

1885: 

15 

Before 

\A)Ti\ 

Salis- 

burv 

came  in 
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After 

Lf)nl 

Salis- 

p^ 
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burv 
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1 
came  in 
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1886: 

First  session 

1 

1 

Second 

session 
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1SS7 
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') 

ISSS 

•> 

1SS9 
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ISOO 

1 
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1S91 
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10 
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,{ 

13 

1S94 
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\\\ 

1S*>5 
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VI 

ISWO 
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By  President  Lyon  G.  Tylbr. 


In  noticing  the  movement  to  celebi'ate  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  says  that  "  Virginia  has  much  to  offer  which  is  of 
interest  as  illustrating  American  history.'-  ''In  its  way," 
adds  the  Tribune,  'Hhe  Virginia  Tercentenary  will  be  quite  as 
suggestive  as  the  discoveiy  of  America  celebrated  at  Chicago, 
and  the  centennial  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at 
Philadelphia,  and  still  more  so  than  the  first  exportation 
of  cotton  celebrated  at  New  Orleans  seventeen  years  ago,  or 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  which  St.  Louis  will  celebrate  two 
years  hence." 

"These  comments,"  says  the  Richmond  Dispatch  in  its  issue 
on  Christmas  Day,  ''are  in  consonance  with  a  treatment  of  the 
subject  we  have  noticed  in  a  number  of  our  Northern 
exchanges.  The  proposed  Jamestown  Tercentenary  is  cer- 
tainly exciting  widespread  interest  from  the  historical  and 
sentimental  point  of  view.  There  is  a  growing  recognition 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  event  it  will  commemorate  and 
of  the  relations  of  that  event  to  the  development  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions  on  this  continent  to  the  genesis  of  the 
United  States." 

By  those  who,  occupied  with  the  busy  matters  of  every- 
day life,  have  little  time  to  give  to  the  study  of  past  events, 
the  difference  between  the  greater  Virginia  of  early  American 
history  and  the  modern  Virginia,  a  State  of  glorious  history 
but  of  comparatively  limited  area,  is  not  always  recognized. 
The  name  Virginia  was  once  the  name  of  nearly  all  that  vast 
country  now  occupied  by  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
first  permanent  English  settlement  in  Virginia  is,  of  course, 
the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  the  United  States. 

The  Tercentenary,  therefore,  of  the  settlement  at  James- 
town is  an  event  in  which  not  only  Virginians  but  the  people 
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of  the  United  States  in  general  are  interested.     It  is  not  only 
a  great  State  event,  but  a  great  national  event. 

From  these  premises  the  conclusion  is  reached  mathemfit- 
ically  that  every  circumstance  attending  the  settlement  at 
Jamestown  must  be  of  paramount  value  to  Americjins.  To 
members  of  this  society,  who  are  banded  together  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  historical  studies,  the  simple  fact  that 
there  are  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Congress  two  volumes 
still  unpublished,  being  original  attesteil  copies  of  the  records 
of  the  original  of  the  body  politic  of  this  nation,  should  have 
especial  interest.  The  company  of  English  merchants  and 
gentlemen  who  sent  out  the  colony  to  Jamestown,  and  main- 
tained it  there  at  heavy  financial  cost  to  themselves,  were 
known  as  the  Virginia  Compan}'  of  London,  and  the  records 
referred  to  recount  the  proceedings  of  their  courts  and 
assemblies  while  about  the  Virginia  business  in  London.  In 
full  view  of  a  tercentennary  celebration  of  so  much  impor- 
tance and  comprehensiveness,  the  following  account  of  their 
history  is  given  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  this  society  to 
make  what  would  be  deemed,  by  many  at  least,  a  signal  con- 
tribution to  the  success  of  the  celebration  in  1907,  the  publi- 
cation in  full,  carefully  annotated,  of  what  the  great  historian, 
Dr.  Alexander  Brown,  has  characterized  ''the  most  precious 
volumes  preserved  in  the  Republic."  The  account  I  give  has 
no  claims  to  originality,  but  is  merely  a  synopsis  of  what  has 
been  written  by  others,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Brown,  of  Nelson  County,  Va. 

After  King  James  resolved  to  destroy  the  charter  of  the 
company  an  attempt  was  made  by  him  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  records  of  the  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  their 
suppression.  He  had  for  years  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon  the  meetings  of  the  company  as  ^'a  seminary  for  a 
seditious  parliament."  He  continued  to  confiscate  at  every 
opportunity  the  company's  evidences,  under  various  preten- 
sions, until  the  Virginia  charter  was  overthrown  on  June 
2^),  1()24,  by  a  (|Uo  warranto  issued  b\^  Sir  James  I-K^}', 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  bench.  On  July  4,  1024, 
he  appointed  a  sp«»cial  conunission  to  aid  him  in  the  ])rem- 
ises,  composed  of  !♦>  mc^mbers,  the  large  majority  being 
Crown  othcials  or  members  of  the  court  party;  and  one  of 
their  first  acts  wjis  to  order  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  deput}^ 
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of  the  Virginia  corporation,  to  bring  to  them  many  of  the 
company's  evidences.  On  July  25  the  King  enlarged  this 
commission  by  the  addition  of  4:0  new  members,  and  gave 
them  especial  royal  orders  ''to  take  into  their  hands  and  keep 
all  books,  orders,  letters,  advices,  and  other  writings  and 
things  in  any  wise  concerning  the  colony  and  plantation  of 
Virginia,  in  whose  hands  soever  the  same  may  be."  In  this 
way  all  the  numerous  books  of  the  company  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  and  the  only  evidences  handed  down 
from  this  source  consist  of  extracts  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  royal  purposes  from  documents  which  have  not  been 
found  and  probablv  were  deliberatolv  destroved. 

While  the  court  party  had  every  advantage  in  being  able  to 
destroy  evidences  unfavomble  to  their  purposes,  the  patriot 
party  were  not  idle.  The  only  way  they  could  act  was  by 
stealth,  and,  fortunately  for  the  truth  which  is  essential  to  his- 
tory, they  made  detennined  efforts  to  preserve  their  records 
in  this  way.  There  were  two  meml>ers  of  the  compan}^  who 
were  conspicuous  for  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Vir- 
ginia. Sir  John  Danvers,  who  had  been  long  one  of  the  audi- 
tors, and  deputy -treasurer  Nicholas  Ferrar.  The  former  had 
a  copy  made,  duly  authenticated  by  the  clerk,  Edward  Col- 
lingwood,  of  the  journal  of  the  company  for  the  last  five  years, 
covering  the  administrations  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  the 
Earl  of  Southampton.  The  latter  had  a  copy  made  of  "  all 
the  court  books  and  all  other  writings  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany." Both  the  Danvers  and  Ferrar  copies  were  delivered 
by  Danvers  and  Ferrar,  respectively,  to  the  safe-keeping  of 
Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  last  treasurer 
of  the  company. 

As  soon  as  the  royal  commissioners  learned  of  these  copies 
they  called  on  the  Earl  for  them,  but,  regardless  of  the  royal 
order,  he  replied  ''that  he  would  as  soon  part  with  the  evi- 
dences of  his  land  as  with  the  said  copies,  being  the  evidence 
of  his  honor  in  that  service." 

Southampton  soon  went  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  died, 
and  James  I  himself  died  not  long  after. 

The  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Congress  are  evidently  the 
Danvers  copy  which  had  been  sent  by  Southampton  to  his 
house  at  Titchfield  for  preservation,  m  the  autumn  of  1624. 
His  son  Thomas,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton,  inherited 
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the  volumes.  Up  left  no  malp  heir,  and  his  eldest  daiifrhtiT. 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Noel,  inherited  Titchlield.  Her  son  was 
Wriotheslev.  second  Baron  Noel  of  Tit<;-hlieM.  He  died  in 
1690  without  male  iasiie,  and  it  may  Ik-  that  the  library  at 
Titchfield  was  not  sold  until  his  dL'ath. 

Howevor,  William  Stith,  the  president  of  William  and  Marv 
College,  says  they  were  purchased  for  60  j^uineas  by  William 
Byrd.  of  Virginia,  in  1(167,  soon  after  the  d<'!ilh  of  the  fourth 
EarlTif  Southampton,  from  his  executors,  but  the  dato  may 
well  be  doubted,  as  at  that  time  the  tirst  William  IJyi-d  was 
only  fifteen  years  old.  Mr.  R.  A.  Brock,  who  has  given  tnuch 
attention  to  this  subject,  thinks  the  real  date  was  ICiST,  since 
William  Byrd  was  in  London  during  that  year.  Mr.  Stith 
had  the  use  of  them  from  the  second  William  Byrd,  about 
17-17,  in  compiling  his  history  of  Virginia. 

Sometime  after  1747  Col.  William  Byrd,  the  third  (1728- 
1777),  lent  theae  records  to  Col.  Richard  Bland,  who  had 
also  copies  of  some  of  the  documents  in  Virginia  collected  by 
Sir  John  Randolph  and  Mr.  Richard  Hickman,  clerk  of  the 
council;  and  these  iKwks  furnished  Bland  with  some  of  the 
material  on  which  he  Iwsed  his  pamphlet.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies,  published  in  1706,  which 
won  for  him  the  title  of  ''The  American  Antiquary."  Col. 
Richard  Itland  died  October  US,  1776.  and  his  library  was 
Hold  in  Jaiuiary  following  and  pui-chased  by  Thomas  .Icfferson. 
These  two  volumes  came  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  where 
they  now  are,  from  Mr.  .Jefferson's  libi-arv  not  with  the  mass 
of  hiu  books  in  1815,  but  aft*r  his  death,  between  the  years 
1826  and  1830. 

In  1722  Sir  John  Randolph,  who  intended  writinga  history  of 
Virginia,  and  was  a  brother-in-law  of  William  Stith,  the  histo- 
rian, had  Richard  Hickman,  clerk  of  the  council,  employed  in 
copying  into  a  Iwok  some  of  the  am'ient  papers  in  tlie  clerk's 
office,  and  besides  this  work  Hickman  made  a  full  copy  for  Sir 
John  of  the  Danvers  copy  of  the  Virginia  Company's  records. 
These  books,  three  in  number,  passed  to  the  library  of  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke,  nephew  of  Sir  John,  in  whose  library 
they  were  found  after  his  death  in  1833.  They  next  passed  to 
tlie  possession  of  the  Virginia  Historicjil  So<'icty,  and  were 
deposited  with  the  late  Conway  Robinson  as  chairman  of  its 
standing  conunittce.     While  in  his  [Hissession  Mr.  Robinson 
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made  copious  extracts  from  the  two  containing  ttie  proceed- 
ings of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  which  were  edited 
and  published  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Brock,  secretary  of  the  society, 
in  1888.  The  Hickman  recorda  are  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  society,  and  a  year  ago  a  movement  was  inaugurated  to 
publish  them,  but  on  eouiparison  it  was  found  that  the  copjist 
had  not  alwayii  followed  the  originals,  and  that  it  would  never 
do  to  rely  on  these  books  as  long  as  the  more  authentic  books 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  were  in  existence. 

The  desirability  of  the  publication  of  the  full  records  of  the 
Vii'ginia  Company  was  first  publicly  urged  by  the  accom- 
plished scholar,  the  late  John  Wingate  Thornton,  in  a  paper 
in  the  Historical  Magazine,  February,  1858,  then  edited  hy 
the  veteran  antiquarian,  John  Ward  Dean,  and  in  a  pivmphlet 
entitled  The  Fir-jt  Records  of  Anglo-American  Colonies, 
Boston,  1859.  In  May,  1868,  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill,  D.  D., 
who  bad  used  these  records  while  working  on  his  Terra 
Mariie,  memorialized  Congress,  explaining  their  value,  and 
offering,  without  compensation,  to  edit  the  manuscripts,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  Being  thwarted 
in  his  purpose,  Dr.  Neill  made  the  records  the  basis  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  1869,  which,  some- 
what changed,  appeared  in  an  English  edition  as  English 
Colonization  in  AmoricJi  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Two 
unavailing  efforts  have  la'en  made  with  Congress  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  Society  for  the  publication  of  the  records. 
The  first  contemplated  a  publication  to  be  made  at  the  cost  of 
the  Government,  and  the  second  a  publication  to  be  made 
under  the  auspices  and  at  the  cost  of  the  society. 

Besides  the  proceedings  of  the  company,  there  are  also  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  a  large  folio  manuscript  volume  con- 
taining papers  of  the  conijmny  and  the  colony  from  the  year 
1621  to  1625,  and  a  smaller  folio,  also  in  manuscript,  but  pre- 
pared at  a  later  period  by  KichaiHl  Hickman,  it  is  believed, 
containing  copies  of  early  papere. 

The  publication  of  all  these  manuscripts  falls  peculiarly 
within  the  province  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 
In  character  and  application  they  are  eminently  American 
manuscripts,  and  now  is  the  time  that  steps  should  be  taken 
for  giving  them  to  the  public,  when,  as  is  hoped,  the  power 
and  might  of  the  nation  shall  soon  be  displayed  in  a  great 
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civil  celohration  and  naval  domonHtration  to  bt^  held  ai-  tne 
famous  island  of  Jamestown.  The  p(»,culiar  historic  value  of 
the  island  hjis  aln»iuly  been  recognized  l)y  the  country  at 
large  through  two  appropriations  from  Congress  aggregating 
$25,000,  the  pur]:>ose  of  which  has  Iwen  to  save  the  memora- 
ble HiU\  of  the  first  landing  from  the  encroachment  of  the 
watc»rs  of  James  River  by  the  (»rection  of  a  break wat<?r  at  the 
western  end  of  the  island. 


XVII.-THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  VIRGINIA  PLANTER  AND 

THE  LONDON  MERCHANT. 


By  JOHN    SPENCER    BASSETT, 

PROFESSOR,  TRINITY  COLLEOK. 
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THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  VIRGINIA  PLANTER  AND  THE 

LONDON  MERCHANT. 


By  John  SrsNCER  Bassetit. 


The  London  Company,  which  projected  the  settlement  of 
Virginia,  was  at  bottom  a  trading  company.  Although  it  had 
certain  creditable  notions  of  serving  the  Fatherland  and  the 
Church  of  England,  it  never  would  have  made  the  various 
attempts  to  plant  and  sustain  the  colony  if  there  had  not  been 
behind  its  efforts  the  notion  that  the  company  would  reap 
financial  reward  in  return  for  its  expensive  outlays.  As  a 
trading  company  it  had  before  its  eyes  for  an  example  the 
success  of  the  Muscovy  and  East  India  companies,  and  it  not 
unnaturally  sought  to  reach  its  gains  in  much  the  same 
ways  as  those  employed  by  those  companies.  It  was  natural 
for  it  to  think  that  a  vineyard  planted  with  so  much  pains  and 
cultivated  at  so  much  expense  ought  to  be  reserved  for  its 
private  advantage.  It  accordingly  sought  to  monopolize  the 
trade  of  the  colony.  It  established  a  regulation  by  which  all 
persons  who  traded  with  the  colony  in  an  independent  rela- 
tion were  to  be  arrested  and  fined  2i  per  cent  of  the  amount 
ti'aded  for  if  they  were  Englishmen  and  5  per  cent  of  the  same 
if  they  were  foreigners.  As  for  the  trade  of  the  company 
itself,  each  member  wrote  opposite  his  name  the  amount  which 
he  adventured  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  profits  were  to  be 
divided  in  the  same  proportion.  The  goods  sent  by  the  com- 
pany were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Cape  Merchant  and  his 
two  clerical  assistants.  He  was  not  a  trader  so  far  as  the  colo- 
nists were  concerned,  for  all  things  were  owned  in  common. 
It  was  not  till  private  property  was  allowed  that  there  appeared 
a  modification  of  this  relation.  Studley  was  the  first  Cape 
Merchant  of  the  company,  and  after  his  death  in  the  first 
summer  of  the  colony's  existence  he  was  succeeded  by  Smith.** 

a  Bruce:  Economic  History  of  Virginia,  II.  261-268. 
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There  were  three  classes  of  persons  who  violated  this  m 
nopoly:  The  seamen  on  the  ships  which  came  to  the  colony 
the  officials  of  the  company  in  the  colony,  and  independc^^^ 
traders. 

Of  the  first  class  it  may  be  said  with  great  show  of  trv^^i^^ 
that  they  were  the  first  to  violate  the  regulation.  This  bre»<?:A 
certainly  appeared  as  early  as  1608,  when  there  came  to  the 
colony  the  "second  supply "'  of  provisions  for  the  people.  At 
that  time  dire  want  had  held  the  people  for  some  months. 
There  sprang  up,  as  soon  as  the  ships  arrived,  an  illicit  trade 
between  the  sailors  and  the  inhabitants.  The  latter  were  in 
such  a  state  of  want  that  they  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
slow,  and  in  some  other  senses  unsatisfactory,  manner  of  dis- 
tribution adopted  b}^  the  officials.  They  tegan  with  the  reck- 
lessness of  hungry  men  to  barter  their  furniture,  their  articles 
of  luxury  which  they  had  brought  from  England  with  them, 
and  their  very  implements  for  the  food  which  the  seamen 
smuggled  ashore  from  the  ships.  It  was  only  through  the 
most  rigorous  measures  that  this  trade  could  be  checked. 

The  violation  of  the  monopoly  by  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany resident  in  Virginia  was  not  of  so  frequent  occurrence 
as  that  l)y  the  seamen,  but  it  sometimes  happened.  The  most 
notable  instiince  of  it  was  in  the  governorship  of  Argall. 
That  shameless  officer  stopi>(»(i  at  no  measure  t^>  line  his  nest 
at  the  (^xpense  of  })oth  company  and  inhabittint**;  but  his 
favorite  method  in  regard  to  the  trade  was  to  wink  at  the 
violations  of  the  monopoly  l)y  captains  of  ships  and  bv  inde- 
pendent traders.  The  ( -apt*  M(uvhant  himself  was  not  above 
suspicion  in  regard  to  this  kind  of  wrongdoing.'' 

As  to  the  introduction  of  the  independent  tmders,  there  is 
l)ut  little  direct  evidence.  The  monopoly  as  first  established 
was  to  expire  in  1616.  So  little  profit  had  been  realized  out 
of  the  eiiter])rise  at  that  time,  how(^ver,  that  the  company  was 
loath  to  suin^nd(»r  its  advantage.  It  accordingly  cn^ated  a  pri- 
vate corporation  known  as  "''The  Society  of  Particular  Adven- 
turers for  Traffic  with  the  People  of  Virginia  in  Joint  Stock/" 
and  in  thi-5  corporation  the  company  and  its  members  took 
shanvs.  It  attenipt(Hl,  moreov(M-,  to  restri<'t  the  trade  of  the 
colonv  to  the  new  association,  but  in  this  it  was  not  success- 

• 

ful.     The  p(M)ple  of  Virginia  wrvv.  not  willing  to  have  their 
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commerce  bound  in  such  narrow  lines.  The  company  tried 
to  retain  the  full  monopoly  while  it  seemed  to  relinquish  it. 
Thus  it  provided  that  independent  traders  should  be  allowed 
to  buy  freely  of  the  inhabitants  everything  but  tobacco  and 
sassafras.^'  This  grant,  which  may  seem  on  the  surface  to  be 
a  considemble  concession,  was  in  fact  not  much  of  a  conces- 
sion, for  there  was  but  little  produced  in  the  colony  that  was 
worth  bringing  away  besides  tobacco  and  sassafras.  About 
the  same  time  the  strictness  of  this  regulation  was  relaxed  so 
much  as  to  allow  persons  to  send,  on  their  own  account,  pro- 
visions to  the  colony  if  the  members  of  the  company  refused 
to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  corpoi'ation  which  had  the 
monopoly.  So  fast  did  the  independent  trader  get  a  foothold 
that  in  1621  the  entire  crop  of  tobacco  was  marketed  to  him  and 
and  sent  out  of  the  colony  before  the  arrival  of  the  somewhat 
tardy  ships  of  the  company.^  From  that  time  till  the  end  of 
the  company's  rule  in  1624  there  was  no  improvement  in  these 
conditions.  The  trade  had  become  practically  open  to  the 
world.  The  repeal  of  the  charter  brought  a  complete  removal 
of  restrictions.  From  that  time  the  independent  dealer  went 
up  and  down  the  Virginia  rivers  in  full  confidence  in  his 
masterv  of  the  situation. 

The  independent  trader  appeared  first  in  the  colony  as  a 
ship  captain.     With  his  ship  loaded  with  such  goods  as  he 
thought  the  people  would  need,  he  came  into  the  rivers  with 
offers  to  trade.     As  between  him  and  the  company's  agent^s 
there  was  the  usual  advantage  of  him  who  enters  competition 
with  a  clear  head  and  with  the  incentive  to  quick  turns  and 
shrewd  dealings  against  a  sedate  and  rather  clums}'  agent  of 
government.     He  undersold  the  agent.     He  was  in  the  first 
instance  frequently  the  owner  of  his  ship  and  of  his  cargo. 
But  sometimes  he  was  merely  agent  for  the  owner.     He  estab- 
lished a  warm  and  familiar  relation  with  the  inhabitants  along 
the  James,  and  his  periodic  trips  to  the  colony  were  looked 
forward  to  with  something  more  than  the  interest  one  felt  in 
the  arrival  of  one's  supply  of  winter  clothing.     He  was  an 
emissary  from   that  world  of  happy  memory  which  all  the 
people,  except  the  children,  had  once  lived  in.     He  brought 
the  news  of  friends  in  England,  or  at  least  he  brought  infor- 
mation about  political  happenings.     In  the  dreariness  of  the 
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foront  life  lie  was  a  messenger  of  liyht.  He  was  well  received 
by  the  people.  He  was  renllj  a  man  of  parLs,  if  ho  waa  a 
successful  merchant.  He  held  an  influontiitl  position  among 
the  people. 

How  such  a  man  mi^^ht  prosper  is  seen  from  the  career  of 
Col.  Thomas  Stogg.  He  was.  perhaps,  from  Ijondon  origi- 
nally. He  was  in  command  of  a  ship  that  ti-aded  in  the  James 
at  least  nn  early  as  1637;  how  much  earlier  there  is  uo  means 
of  knowing.  He  soon  appeared  as  a  landowner  atWestover. 
Here,  too,  he  had  a  store.  He  did  not  give  up  his  seafaring 
life,  however.  He  was  a  loyal  Parliament  man  in  the  troubles 
which  broke  out  l>etween  the  people  and  the  King.  With  a 
commission  fi-om  the  Parliamentary  loaders,  he  sailed  north- 
waixl  on  the  lookout  for  Ilojalist  ships.  Meeting  one  of  them 
in  Boston  Harbor,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  her  his  prize. 
This  proceeding  the  Puritans  of  Boston  did  not  relish,  the 
reason,  as  we  may  infer,  lieing  that  there  were  some  of  their 
own  goods  on  board.  He  was  soon  back  in  Virginia,  where 
he  was  at  different  times  both  member  of  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses and  councilor.  He  had  the  good  will  of  both  factions 
in  Virginia,  and  in  1650  Charles  H.  then  holding  a  shadowy 
court  at  Breda,  give  him  a  conunission  to  be  a  member  of  the 
council  of  Virginia.  In  the  following  year,  however,  he  was 
in  England  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  commission- 
ers to  reduce  to  the  subjection  of  the  Parliament  the  colonies 
which  Ixirdered  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  He  returned  to 
America,  discharged  this  duty,  and  set  sail  for  England,  evi- 
dently to  make  report  of  the  fact,  but  he  was  lost  at  sea." 
He  brought  his  son,  Thomas  Stegg,  jr.,  to  the  colony  and  left 
tu  him  his  property  at  Westover,  This  son  eventually  sold 
the  property  his  father  left  him,  and  in  1061  took  up  land  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  at  the  Falls  of  the  .lames,  jierhapa 
just  a  little  to  the  east  of  tlie  site  of  present  town  of  Man- 
chester. This  place  he  probably  fancied  because,  Ixting  at  the 
hea<lwaters  of  navigation,  it  was  a  convenient  place  from  which 
to  send  his  Indian  ti-aders  southward  to  the  iSauras,  Catawbaa, 
and  Cherokees.  It  was  also  convenient  for  the  tiiide  of  the 
western  region;  but  at  that  time  this  could  have  hud  but  little 
weight  with  him,  for  there  were  but  few  whites  settled  at  that 
time  to  the  west  of  the  falls,  and  the  Indiana  to  be  reached  ia 
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that  direction  were  many  a  long  mile  away,  TboniaH  SU-gg, 
jr.,  traded  at  his  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  James  and 
lived  in  honor.  Like  hi:*  father,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
council,  and  he  had  other  important  offiees.  He  died  rich  in 
goods  and  in  the  esteem  of  his  neighbors.  He  had  no  chil- 
dren, and  was  thus  persuaded  to  send  to  England  for  William 
Byrd,  the  eldest  son  of  his  sister,  Grace,  by  her  husband, 
John  Byrd.  This  John  Byrd  was  an  honest  but  not  a  distin- 
guished goldsmith  of  London,  and  his  son  inhei-ited  from  him 
habits  of  thrift  and  business  sagacity  of  no  mean  order. 
William  Byrd  came,  it  seems,  to  Vii^nia  either  before  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  in  1H7(>  or  1671,  or  very  soon  afterwards. 
He  took  position  with  the  best  people  of  the  colony.  His 
uncle  had  enjoyed  the  respect  of  the  very  best  of  the  Cavalier 
influence.  Byrd  married  as  early  as  1673  a  daughter  of  a  fine 
Cavalier  family,  and  had  a  career  in  the  business  and  political 
life  of  the  day  which  is  rendered  inconspicuous  by  nothing 
less  than  the  brilliant  career  of  his  cultured  and  highly  edu- 
cated son  of  the  same  name.  He  carried  on  the  trade  which 
his  uncle  Stegg  had  established  before  him.  When  be  died 
in  1704,  his  son,  tine  gentleman  as  he  was,  did  not  hesitate  to 
carry  on  the  same  trade,  sending,  as  he  himself  says,  his  trad- 
ers to  the  Cherokees  and  the  Catawbas,  till  the  encroachments 
of  the  South  Carolina  traders  rendered  the  ti-ade  no  longer 
profitable.  Such  was  the  history  of  one  family  influence  in  the 
trade  of  the  colony.  It  was  not  dissimilar  to  the  history  of 
other  families." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Stegg,  the  elder,  came  as  a  ship  cap- 
tain, and  that  he  developed  into  a  trader.  This  was  a  coiumon 
occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  many  who  appeared  at  first 
as  trading  captains  came  at  last  to  stay  in  England  and  to  send 
their  goods  to  the  colony  in  the  hands  of  agents.  These  agents 
were  frequently  supercargoes;  but  as  the  commercial  condi- 
tions became  moi-e  settled  the  London  merchant  came  to  trust 
the  goods  more  and  more  to  the  ship  captains.  In  such  cases 
he  found  it  necessary  to  have  agents  in  Virginia.'    These 

"8eeOieiiulhor'iieaiH«nof  llie  Wrtllngs  ol  Colonel  Byrf,  pp.  jiIt,  xv.itI,  avli,  ivlll. 

■■laVMSFIlzhuKhwroMBi  followi  lo  lome  New  EnglBnd  caneipoDdGDts  nho  bad  an 
Idea  Hi  opeufnit  a  Uade  with  the  colony;  "At  Ihe  Inaiance  of  Mr.  jMkeon,  though  nnao- 
qualutcd,  thl"  totn«  Xa  >i.-qiialDt  jou  thai  I  iipprehend  you  are  miataken  to  cairrlug  uii 
any  liwleln  out  parUi.  by  your  ncoding  yoiir  goods  lopnrchasE  her  own  laadlng  which 
puuaneciiwlt7iipi)n  your  Dealer  to  Ktl  for  Ihe  speed  ol  blB  market  great  deal  cheaper 
lewl  il  yoii  could  aflord  a  stock  belore  hand,  lo  He  In  Bome  [aclor"*  hands  in 
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agents  were  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  tx)  collect  the  debts 
due  to  the  Londoner.  In  this  capacity  they  were*  little  more 
than  representatives  with  powers  of  attorneys.  They  were 
frequently  lawyers.  But  as  the  Londoner  was  continually 
dealing  with  many  people  whose  reliability  he  could  know 
nothing  about,  he  came  at  length  to  take  frequent  advice 
from  his  agent  about  matters  of  a  general  nature,  and  thus 
his  attorney  became  a  confidential  adviser.  It  also  happened 
that  there  were  frequently  c»argoes  sent  to  the  colony  which 
could  not,  for  one  reason  or  another,  be  sold  immediately. 
These  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  agents,  to  be  disposed  of 
to  the  best  advantage.  Thus  the  agent  gained  the  function  of 
a  commission  merchant.  Such  an  agent  might  build  up  a 
reputation  for  honest  dealings  and  find  that  many  merchants 
outside  of  the  colony  would  desire  his  services.  All  of  these 
experiences  came  to  William  Fitzhugh.  He  was  a  lawyer, 
and  a  man  of  great  honesty  and  sagacity.  He  carried  on 
trade  on  his  own  account,  as  well  as  on  the  a(*counts  of  other 
people.  He  acquired  a  great  fortune  in  lands  and  in  slaves, 
and  he  kept  copies  of  his  corresiM)ndence  with  an  attention  to 
detail  which  has  made  posterity  many  times  his  debtor. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  development  of  the  mer- 
chant out  of  the  trader  it  nmst  not  be  supix)sed  that  this 
miu'rhant  became  a  great  trader,  as  happ(»ned  in  the  case  of 
such  men  as  John  Hull  and  the  Faneuils  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Virginia  traders,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  take  up  later 
in  this  sketch,  never  got  })eyond  the  stage  of  neighborhood 
storekeepers.  They  lived  along  the  greater  rivers,  ))uying 
large  quantities  of  goods  for  their  own  estates  and  somewhat 
more  for  the  neighbors  who  lived  on  smaller  plantations,  and 
in  the  fall,  if  there  seemed  to  be  any  chance  to  make  monev 
})y  the  sp(H'ulation,  they  lK)ught  tobacco  in  the  countr}'  and 

this  Country  and  who  would  then  take  the  opportunity  of  his  Market  and  (;ould  rednre 
the  whole  loading  ^A^  He  in  Home  certain  places  to  he  iinnie<lirttely  taken  in  upon  the 
Arrival  of  your  vessel,  which  those  that  come  to  purchase  their  I^)ading  an^  fon.-ed  to  go 
from  place  to  place  for,  so  that  the  proJit  of  the  voyage  if  you  i)urcha.se  very  cheap  (which 
is  uncertain)  is  eaten  up  hy  the  length  of  Stay  necessarily  (K-easloned  ]>y  going  from  place 
to  Place  to  fetch  the  several  parcels  (if  wheat,  Ix'sides  the  uncertainty  of  the  Market; 
those  things  would  Ih' taken  away  by  settling  a  constant  fa<*toridge  here  an<l  whatever 
comnuKlity  you  had  a  mind  t«»,  or  gave  advice  of,  might  he  reasonably  a n<!  certainly 
every  year  purchased  an<l  the  vessel  tliat  comes  for  it  ([Uickly  dispatched  so  that  the  lirst 
Stoi'k  of  money  Inking  dead  alK>ut  live  or  six  monliis  gives  these  advantages  a  certain  and 
sure  market,  an  eassie  change  and  a  <iui('k  Dispatch,  which  is  the  life  and  profit  of  every 
Tra«le.  What  1  have  said  is  not  to  Court  your  Km  ploy  l»\it  to  satisfy  Mr.  Jackstm."— Va. 
Histl.  Mag.  I.,  108. 
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sent  it  to  England  in  the  ships  which  came  in  the  winter. 
They  were  traders  and  planters,  and  not  seldom  they  added  to 
these  activities  that  of  one  of  the  learned  professions.  Thus 
the  colony  merchant*?,  so  far  as  they  existed  at  all,  were  not  a 
distinct  feature  of  colonial  life. 

The  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  was  immediately  from  the 
hands  of  the  Londoner  to  those  of  the  planter.  Iiitx)  the 
rivers  the  ships  came  early  in  the  winter,  loaded  with  goods 
which  had  been  ordered  the  preceding  spring  by  (uther  the 
large  planters  or  by  these  scattered  smaller  tmders  whom  1 
have  descril)ed.  These  goods  were  slowly  disembarked  as  the 
ships  moved  leisurely  from  wharf  to  wharf.  The  captains,  in 
the  meantime,  were  making  engagements  for  tobacco  with 
which  to  make  th(»ir  return  loads.  They  proceeded  about 
their  business  leisurely  enough,  and  in  the  course  of  some 
weeks  returned  for  the  tobacco  which  they  had  agreed  to  take. 

About  this  trade  there  was  much  indirection.  The  London 
merchant  was  not  a  merchant  in  the  s(»iise  that  a  merchant  is 
one  who  buys  and  sells  commodities.  He  was  more  of  a  com- 
mission merchant  than  a  dealer.  The  onlv  article  he  handled 
direcrtly  was  tobacco.  This  he  disposed  of  to  the  b(»st  advan- 
tage when  it  was  received  in  England,  deducted  from  the 
receipts  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  transaction,  and  placed 
the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  planter.  This  balance  was 
mrely  remitted  to  the  colony,  but  it  was  laid  out  in  goods  of 
one  kind  or  anoth(»r  to  be  sent  to  the  planter  by  the  ships 
which  returned  in  the  following  season.  P^ach  ship  which 
brought  tobacco  brought  also  orders  for  gocnls.  These  goods 
were  bought  from  various  shopkeepers  in  the  city  by  the 
Londoner  to  whom  the  tobacco  was  consigned.  If  there 
were  complaints,  and  such  there  frequently  were,  there  was 
no  easy  redress  for  the  person  who  lx>ught  the  goods.  The 
shopkeepers  were  so  far  away  that  it  was  a  difficult  matt<»r  to 
reach  them.  Frequently  the  orders  sent  over  with  the  toliaci^) 
amounted  to  more  than  the  crop  realized.  The  result  was 
debts  were  contracted  by  the  planter.  How  much  irritation 
came  of  these  debts  one  may  easily  imagine.  They  served 
to  produce  some  harsh  feeling  on  each  side  of  the  water.  Th< 
Londoner  was  apt  to  feel  that  his  debt^jr  was  a  littl«»  arixiou- 
to  escape  from  his  obligations;  thti  planter  wa<<  oftPii  *^'  v 
think  that  his  creditor  was  a  Shy  lock.     Each  may  iiav" 


to  ti  ceiiaiii  <>xt«nt  right,  but  the  fact  that  t^ucli  fGelings  nxisted 
was  unfortunate  in  it8  effect  on  the  state  of  t'ouimeroo. 

This  form  of  trade  was  expenmive.  The  eommiwiioiis  of  the 
Loodon  factor  had  to  be  paid  in  the  tiii«t  instance.  Although 
he  may  not  have  chaiged  anything  for  his  services  in  buying 
the  articles  which  the  planter  ordered,  it  is  reasonable  t^: 
think  that  he  did  not  fail  to  include  in  bis  commission!^  onougl 
to  repay  him  for  this  trouble.  Moreover,  he  was  not  enough^ 
interested  in  hia  purchases  to  buy  with  the  same  care  fo%,^ 
prices  and  for  quality  of  goods  as  the  planti-r  would  havodon*= 
in  person.  It  is  evident,  too.  that  there  was  opportunity  for 
corrupt  collusion  lyetween  the  factor  and  the  shopkeeper;  and 
it  is  not  very  improbable  that  it  did  sometimes  occur.  The 
item  of  freight  was  somewhat  more  expensive  when  goods 
had  to  be  put  ashore  at  the  various  landings  than  if  they  had 
been  sent  in  bulk  to  one  place. 

The  most  permanent  social  result  of  this  was  that  it  pi-e- 
vented  the  development  of  a  strong  trading  class.  It  served 
to  turn  the  commerce  of  the  colony  iiwa>-  from  the  nonnal 
channel  in  other  colonies  of  a  trade  through  one  or  more 
strong  trading  centers,  and  it  scattered  the  commerce  In  a 
thousand  smaller  parts  among  the  richer  planters  themselves. 
Such  a  state  of  trade  was  a  social  disadvantage.  It  gave,  no 
doubt,  a  certain  modishness  to  colon}'  manners,  liecause  it  put 
the  wealthy  people  into  close  touch  with  the  best  London 
shops;  but  it  deprived  the  people  of  the  more  compact  soi-iety 
which  existswhen  it  iscentered  around  strong  centers.  Such 
centers  bring  to  society  a  more  intellectual  life.  They  ai-e 
usually  a<^^companied  by  more  of  a  turn  to  scientitic  method. 
Such,  undoubtedly,  was  true  of  such  colonics  as  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  where  a  strong  trading  class 
built  up  cities  whoso  influences  have  been  felt  in  the  nation 
long  after  the  influence  of  the  Virginia  planters  has  paasod 
into  decay. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  ourselves  why  there  did  not  develop 
trading  cities  in  Virginia.  The  people  who  settled  there  were 
in  no  material  sense  different  from  those  who  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Why,  then,  did  they  not  build  towns!  Itwasnot. 
as  some  have  said,  on  account  of  a  social  prejudice  against 
trade.  Such  a  pi-ejudicc.  which  may  have  existed  after  the 
Revolution,  did  not  cxiet  in  the  formative  pcriotl  of  Virginia 
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life.  There  was  no  more  influential  family  in  Virginia  than 
that  of  the  Byrds;  aDd  1  have  aln-ady  shown  that  they  not 
only  orijrinated  from  a  family  «f  traders,  but  that  tbey  were 
engaged  in  trade  themselves.  Williaia  Fitzhugb  was  also  a 
trader,  and  his  soeial  position  was  the  best.  In  fact,  there 
was  hardly  a  family  of  social  and  political  importance  in  the 
first  century  of  the  calony  which  did  not  have  some  kind  of  a 
eonnectioii  with  commerce. 

Neither  could  the  existing  system  have  grown  up  because 
it  wa.s  cheHi>er  than  a  trade  thrtttigh  the  usual  channels.  It 
is  pmbable  that  large  dwilers.  buying  in  quantities  in  England, 
could  have  undersold  the  traders  following  the  u-siial  method. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  strong  opposition  of  the  Lon- 
doners to  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  establisfa  towns  in 
Virginia.  They  feared  that  such  a  move  would  lessen  the 
profitableness  of  their  trade.  The  planters,  it  is  true,  be- 
lieved that  they  would  pay  more  for  their  goods  if  they  were 
to  lose  the  direct  trade  with  England,  but  they  could  hardly 
have  realized  how  much  they  would  have  gained  in  cheaper 
freights  for  their  tolmcco,  which  would  probably  have  offset 
all  the-Ioss  in  this  other  way.  This  condition  refers  only  to 
the  very  rich  planters.  The  smaller  and  less  influential  plant- 
ers, who  were  not  themselves  buyers  of  tobacco,  could  have 
had  no  advantage  in  the  existing  system  as  compared  with 
the  trade  through  towns. 

A  more  probable  reason  for  the  existing  system  was  the 
extreme  protitablenes.s  of  tobacco  planting  in  connection  with 
slave  lalKir.  How  great  this  was  we  have  seldom  realized. 
In. the  early  days  of  colony  planting  it  was  possible  foraman 
of  ordinary  means  to  take  up  a  lai^e  tract  of  land  at  the  rate 
of  5  shillings  for  lOc  acres.  Let  us  fancy  to  ourselves  the 
condition  of  a  man  who  arrived  in  Virginia  as  early  as  1650. 
At  that  time  the  most  desirable  land  on  the  .James  had  been 
pre-empted,  and  the  frontier  was  on  the  Rappahannock  and 
the  Potomac.  Lt>t  us  say  that  he  had  £100  with  which  to 
begin  life.  At  that  time  the  council  had  not  definitely  be- 
gun to  sell  land  at  the  rate  I  have  mentioned,"  but  the  custom 

allwuIniaWllmtlbei-ouiielldiwIdM]  uitel]  luiportallon  rigbu  mt  &  ebmingi  each 
(Council  Hiniitva,  Jane  21.  lem)-.  bul  In  ISVT  loCImuni  wiu  oBermi  to  the  board  of  tnde 
(howlDK  Uiftl  tbey  lui)  been  *otd  fn>m  hitK  n  crown  m  4  sblllinga  each.  An  ImportaUun 
light  gBVr  60  Mtes,    (See  Sainiibury  l^peni  In  State  library  nl  Biolimond.  Tolume  for 
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of  the  community  hud  brought  it  practically  totheHanic  thing 
by  eHtabli»hing  5  shillings  or  k'ss,  as  the  price  of  an  inipurta- 
tion  right.  Suppow  such  a  person  had  taken  up  l,um)  acrwt 
of  land.  It  would  havo  ciwt  him  X'2i.  The  noxt  problem 
which  wa*i  presented  to  him  would  have  bi'en  labor.  How 
should  he  get  \t'i  He  could  havf  relied  on  indented  servants 
or  on  negro  slaves.  The  supply  of  rich  land  at  very  low  rat«a 
was  abundant.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  prevent  him  from 
growing  immensely  rich;  that  was  the  scarcity  of  labor.  He 
could  not  make  much  progress  with  indented  servants.  In 
the  first  place  it  was  hard  to  get  them  at  all.  The  supply  wiu< 
limited.  In  the  second  place  they  were  not  very  satisfactory, 
for  they  would  not  go  tomakeupapermanent  laboiing  class." 
As  soon  as  they  came  to  bo  fi-eemen  they  liecame  landowners 
theniHclvos.  They  either  moved  to  the  frontier  of  Virginia  or 
they  went  on  farther  still  till  they  eanie  into  North  (.Carolina. 
That  colony  had  many  of  its  settlers  in  thi^  first  half  century 
of  existence  from  this  class  in  Virginia.  The  pnispoctiug 
small  landholder  in  Virginia  in  IfiSO  would  have  concluded 
that  white  labor  was  almost  an  im[K)HHibility.  He  would  have 
turned  to  slave  lalx)r.  Now  there  were  certain  disadvantagTM 
in  slave  labor,  and  the  settlers  were  quite  conscious  of  them. 
They  were  an  unlovable  and  an  uncouth  people  as  they  first 
a)>pcarod  to  the  people.  They  were  barbarous,  intractable, 
and  so  unmanageable  that  they  were  not  very  profitable.  The 
Virginians  Uxtk  them  for  their  lalwrers  very  reluctantly.  It 
was  not  till  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  they 
came  to  be  the  chief  source  of  lalwr  in  a  colony  which  had  at 
that  time  l>ecn  settled  for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  They 
cHine  into  use  largely  when  these  northern  rivers  liogtin  to  be 
settled.  It  is  probable  that  our  settler  on  the  Potomac  would 
have  Iwught  slaves.  He  may  well  have  bought  a  man  and  a 
woman  and  two  Iwys  of  12  years  each  for  f  70.*  This  would 
have  left  him  £a7i  to  spend  in  the  purchase  of  implemcntB 
and  supplies  for  the  first  year.  An  able-bodied  man,  it  was 
estimated,  could  cultivate  lll,<K»  plants  of  tobacco,  which 
would  yield  15  hundredweight  of  cured  tobacco.  This,  accord- 
ing to  Commissary  Blair,  was  wortli,  in  1697,40  shillings  a 


oOd  tbr  illisdvnii Meteor  while  wrvniiU 

bTbo  price  (If  inuund  mail  •Ibvv  In  1570 
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hundredweight."  Thus  from  each  man  he  would  receive  £30. 
Others  placed  the  return  for  each  man.  estimating  it  at  other 
time8  in  the  seventeenth  century,  at  from  £i6i  to  £25.*  All 
this  wa.<4  over  and  above  the  support  which  the  slaves  made 
for  themselves.  If  wc  take  for  an  average  -£224.  we  shall  not 
overestimate  the  yield  of  the  plantation  if  we  say  that  our 
hypothetical  farmer  could  I'ealize  from  his  plantation  £75  the 
first  year.  This  would  be  quits  enough  to  pay  for  the  necee- 
sarj-  English  snppliej:)  and  U*  allow  hiiu  t«»  l>uy  one  other  slave 
to  increase  his  labor  supply.  Such  an  increase  could  go  on 
indetinitely.'"  After  he  had  gone  on  in  this  way  till  he  was 
an  old  man  he  might,  if  he  were  reasonably  industrious, 
expect  to  have  from  purchases  and  from  the  natural  increase 
by  births  nearly  100  negroes.  In  the  meantime  he  could 
have  bought  or  taken  up  from  the  King  large  tracts  of  land. 
He  would  at  that  time  be  a  rich  man,  a  leader  in  his  commu- 
nity, and  he  would  have  achieved  it  all  without  very  great  hare!  - 
ship.  It  is  doubtful  if  ever  a  surer  road  was  opened  to  the 
man  of  industry  to  go  on  to  wealth  iind  respectable  influence. 
So  strongly  did  it  atti-act  men  that  it  was  never  possible  for 
commerce  to  take  a  firm  foothold  in  the  colony.  How  strongly 
it  drew  the  people  is  seen  from  the  fa<rt  that  there  were  the 
fewest  people  of  other  professions  than  farming  who  did  not 
combine  farming  with  those  other  callings.  Physicians,  law- 
yers, and  clergymen  freijuently  were  planters  as  well,  and  not 
infrequently  the  professional  life  was  allowed  to  dwindle  into 
insignificance,  while  the  plantation  was  made  more  and  more 
the  chief  support  of  the  family. 

The  disadvantages  which  the  colony  suffered  from  lack  of 
towns  were  not  unknown  at  the  time.  In  ltJ62,  1^80.  and 
1691  acts  were  passed  to  establish  towns,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  rural  system  was  so  well  esbibliohed  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  overcome  its  influence.  The  last  of  the  laws  may  fur- 
nish us  an  illustration  of  how  the  conditions  of  town  building 
presented  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  day.  By  it  a  large 
naml)er  of  towns  were  creat<>d  as  ports  of  entry.  They  were 
given  privileges  and  the  people  were  commanded  to  trade  in 

■  See  abslncla  ot  Vii^li  p&p«n  In  the  pubUoiolls  office,  prenrvrd  to  the  SMta 
library  alRlohmuiiil  iinilertlie  tltte  SBinsbury  Pap«r>i,  volnme  tar  IMl-ieVT,  pp.B34,S». 

*  Brace,  Etiin.  Hi<l.  i>(  Vn.,  I.  537,  3*8. 

'  WUlUm  BiiUock,  who  wroW  kIwuI  lite  In  Virginia  la  109.  declued  iha(  nn  Induitrl- 
oiH  plrtmer  oniild  Invml  tHO  In  bl>  budnew  xnil  In  tno  yean  miikd  it  yield  »n  eiilaU 
worth  MOO.    (See  Bruce;  Efo".H)»t.olV»..l,ati-3«.) 
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them.  TIh'  law  wn,i  jiaJised  at  tlu'  iTlHtuIK■l^  of  LiriiU-mint- 
Uoveruor  Nicholson.  It  arouseil  tltu  <)pi>osition  of  the  London 
merchants,  who  suw that tiieirtradt!  would  IwBi'rioualy  injured. 
It  arouHpd  also  a  stfong  optmsition  in  the  colony;  limt,  from 
the  large  planters,  who  forosaw  that  thoir  own  jjlatitation  tntde 
would  he  int^-rfered  with,  and  m'eondlv,  fntui  the  people  at 
large,  who,  as  Hartwl^U,  C'hilton,  and  Hlairwiid,  knew  nothing 
of  the  advantjigiw  of  town  lifo  and  considered  the  ivntrirtion 
which  sought  U'  hr'mg  tho  ti-adc  into  the  jmijHiscd  towns  a 
hardship.  So  strong  was  the  opposition  tliat  the  Uw  was 
repealed  a  few  months  uftiir  it  was  sought  to  put  it  into  oper- 
ation." 

One  of  th»  most  serioui^  foatuivs  of  colony  trade  was  trans- 
portation. It  was  cspc^cially  serious  in  Virginia.  TheMystem 
whioh  came  into  iisn  was  slow  and  exp'nsivc.  The  ships 
which  were  sent  to  take  the  t«l>aci'o  crop  to  England  usually 
arrived  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  winter.  The  slow 
method  of  collecting  freight,  which  has  already  Ix-cn  noted, 
delayed  their  return  till  late  In  the  spring.  The  long  period 
in  the  colony  was  a  source  of  heavy  expense  to  the  plauler. 
In  1659  it  cost  £"  to  send  a  ton  of  tobacco  to  England.  This 
was  17.9  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales.  At  the  same  time  the 
planter  received,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  customs,  com- 
missions, freights,  and  other  charges,  35.1  per  c^nt  of  the 
gross  sales.  Thus  he  paid  for  hw  freight  half  as  much  as  bis 
crop  netted  him.  In  Ul!U  freight  was  £'15  a  ton,  butthiswas 
during  the  war  with  France,  and  the  danger  of  capture  doubt- 
less made  the  charges  higher.  In  1737,  as  we  may  see  from 
the  letters  of  Col.  William  Uyrd.  Sid,  freight  was  con- 
sidered low  at  £7  a  ton.*^  For  all  this  the  merchants  com- 
plained that  they  made  nothing  out  of  them.  There  seems  to 
be  no  goo<l  reason  to  doubt  their  Htatenient.  The  expenses 
were  sufficient  to  account  for  very  high  freight*. 

High  as  these  freights  were,  there  was  continued  and  general 
complaint  alHiut  the  difficulty  of  getting  opportunities  of  ship- 
ping.    There  often   was  a  dearth  of  ships.      The  fault  was 


aFur  llic  utorieti  of  Uiexi  Ibwk  1.>  wMlillili  Utwun  M<e  Bniii-:   I'Ut<iii.  HI>1.  i>[  V*,,  II, 
M0-fi60. 

frFrom  coplH  ii(  Bynl's  loKcn,  which  the  Author  cxomlnnl,  In  Die  [iohi!«Idii  ot  tli« 
VlfXlnlB  BlMoricM]  SiK.-[G[r.   Blnra  he  hwi  men  Ihi^ni  tliHw  co)il«i  taavd  luiiu  iHlbdnwii 
[romtheciutody'ilthBiKKlvly.    In  isa  WlUlun  rtuhiigh  pal'l  CA10>.  a  ton  (ortti 
(See  Vn.  Hlstl.  Mng..  I.  Wl.J 
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usually  charged,  in  Virginia,  U>  the  iiu>rcliant.  Wliat  the 
merchant  would  have  said  attout  it  wc  do  nut  knuw,  for  bis 
evidence  is  not  at  hand.  It  i^eeiiis  probable  that  each  »ide  was 
partly  responsible.  The  planter  sent  home  iti  late  spring  or 
in  siininier  reports  of  what  kind  of  erops  would  be  made.  It 
was  natural  for  him  not  to  overestimate  the  j'ield,  for  that 
would  mean  low  prices.  The  merchiint  was  careful  not  to 
send  more  ships  than  would  actoiiimodate  the  crop.  It  was 
for  his  interest  to  send  too  few  ships  ratber  than  too  many. 
Moreover,  the  ships  wliich  cann-'  were  chartered,  frequently 
by  the  merchants,  and  if  they  did  not  take  enough  tobac^ro  to 
repay  the  outlay  the  loss  was  the  merchant's.  Tbu«  the  nor- 
mal condition  was  one  of  scarcity  of  ships. 

How  greatly  a  planter  might  suffer  from  this  state  of  affairs 
may  be  seen  from  the  letters  of  William  Fitzhugh.  In  161^2 
he  was  writing  to  his  London  correspondent,  *'  I  was  intended 
to  have  sent  you  ten  thousand  Pipe  Staves  and  four  hundred 
feet  of  two-inch  black  walnut  Plank,  but  could  not  get  freight 
for  them.'*  He  explained  that  his  long  absence  from  home 
and  his  remoteness  from  shipping  facilities  had  prevented  his 
getting  freight  when  there  was  an  opportunity."  In  lt(87  he 
wrote  that  "there  was  this  year  such  plenty  of  Tob"  and 
scarcity  of  ships  that  freight  was  hardly  to  Iw  procured  on 
any  terms."''  William  Byrd,  the  tirst  of  the  name,  had  the 
same  kind  of  experience.''  From  a  letter  of  William  Byrd, 
the  second  of  the  name,  we  may  see  something  of  the  same 
state  of  affairs  a  generation  later.  The  letter  is  written  to 
Mr.  Hansbury,  an  English  merchant,  and  the  date  is  evidently 
1736.  To  a  former  complaint  of  the  writer  Hansbury  had 
replied  that  the  merchanb^  made  nothing  out  of  the  Virginia 
trade.  The  rea*ion  of  this,  said  Byrd.  was  that  when  the 
merchant  sent  out  the  ships  they  gave  them  instructions  to 
take  no  toltacco  except  what  was  consigned  to  the  mei'chants 
themselves.  This  caused  long  delays  in  Virginia,  during 
which  the  Hhip»  were  compelled  to  send  sloops  hither  and 
thither  collecting  their  cargoes.  If  a  ship  of  5U<)  tons,  he 
added,  were  to  come  to  the  colony  with  instructions  to  take 
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freight  as  it  was  offered,  she  could  load  at  once  and  niake 
money  with  freight  at  £7  a  ton/' 

The  ordinary  method  of  securing  freight  was  for  the  planter 
to  authorize  some  merchant  in  Ijondon,  or  elsewhere  in  Eng- 
land, to  engage  freight  in  the  ships  they  sent  from  England. 
The  planter  could  do  this  by  the  late  ships,  which  usually  left 
Virginia  rivei*s  in  the  summer.  This  was  the  only  sure  way 
of  getting  one's  tobacco  shipped.  Tobacco  left  in  Virginia 
for  want  of  shipment  was,  said  Fitzhugh,  as  good  as  lost 
This  deterioration  in  tobacco  must  have  been  due  to  imperfect 
methods  of  storage,  since  age  is  thought  in  these  days  to 
improve  the  quality  of  it.  If  it  was  to  be  stored  it  was  neces- 
sary to  examine  it  often  to  see  that  it  was  undergoing  no 
damage.*  Sometimes  the  planters,  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
freight,  made  up  a  ''charter  party."  How  this  was  done 
does  not  appear,  })ut  it  was  prolmbly  arranged  by  some  one 
in  London,  who  took  the  names  of  the  persons  who  entered 
into  the  affair  and  the  amounts  for  whi(*h  they  were  entered 
and  made  the  contmct  with  the  ship  captain,  who  went  at  the 
appointed  time  to  the  appointed  place  and  took  on  board  the 
specified  tobacco. 

The  iiicoiivenionces  of  this  tnide  induced  Fitzhugh  to  make 
a  proposition  to  his  I^ondon  factor,  John  Cooi)er,  b\'  which 
he  h()p(»d  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  mentioned.  He  pro- 
posed that  (/ooper  should  send  to  Virginia  a  small  vessel  car- 
rying from  200  to  250  hogsheads  of  tobacco.  He  offei-ed  to 
load  her  in  thirty  days  after  her  arrival,  and  that  within  a 
distance  of  20  miles  from  his  plantation.  The  ship  must  not 
arrive  })cf()n»  '"some  time  in  Decemlu'r/' and  he  nmst  have 
notice  of  \\ov  coming  by  some  of  the  early  ships  which  were 
sent  to  th(^  colony.  The  tobacco  for  h(»r  loading  he  seems  to 
have  (»xpccto(i  to  collect  from  the  neighborhood,  either  stor- 
ing it  himself  or  holding  it  in  readiness  at  the  homes  of  his 
neighljors.  So  far  his  proposition  related  to  freight  only. 
He  also  made  othci'  proposals  which  related  to  the  sale  of  the 
to))acco.  It  was  that  th(»  tobacco  t<^  be  sent  to  P^ngland  by 
this  schcuK*  was  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  10  shillings  a 
hundred,  the  goods  to  b(»  vahicd  as  goods  were  valued  which 
were  bought  for  cash,  and  the  tobacco  to  b(^  d(»livered  without 

"This  WHS  taki'ii  by  the  uullior  from  a  (•«»p>  «»f  tin-  Icttir  tu  Iliiii>l»ury  in  the  ]M)SHe8sioil 
of  tht'  Virj^Miiia  Historic-al  Surirty. 
f>\'n.  Hist  I.  Mui;..  III.  1(M.  2;V.). 
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charges  for  collecting  or  otherwise  handling  it.  If  these 
terms  of  sale  were  not  acceptable  to  Cooper,  he  offered  to  sell 
the  tobacco  at  the  regular  market  price  when  the  ships 
arrived  and  to  charge  21  pounds  of  tobacco  in  the  hundred 
weight  for  his  services  in  collecting  the  cargo.  The  advan- 
tages to  be  expected  by  Cooper  through  this  form  of  trade 
Fitzhugh  summed  up  as  follows: 

By  this  trade  here  will  be  a  (?reat  chaiige  Saved  in  the  lonj;  stay  ^hipe 
generally  make  here,  being  often  times  forred  to  run  from  one  end  of  the 
Country  to  the  other  almost,  which  eats  out  the  profit  of  a  gixKl  market, 
besides  Sloop  hire,  the  allowance  to  your  factor,  and  men-hants,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  purchasing  Tob*  and  if  purchased  many  times  lying  out  and  be- 
hind, and  some  barl  debts  never  to  be  recovered;  on  the  other  side,  as  soon 
as  your  Ship  Arrive  $he  may  be  taking  Tob*,  her  whole  Loading  certain, 
the  Distance  the  Tob"  lies  at  small,  so  two  or  three  flatts  will  presently 
load  her  and  by  that  meann  Have  Sloop  hire.'' 

This  scheme  was  not  accepted  by  Cooper,  but  for  w^hat  rea- 
son does  not  appear. 

In  1687  Fitzhugh  was  coming  Imck  to  the  same  basis,  and 
was  making  a  somewhat  similar  proposition  to  Thomas  Clay- 
ton, another  merchant.  He  referred  to  a  letter  from  Clavton 
in  which  the  latter  said  that  he  approved  of  tbe  element  of 
dispatch  in  the  proposed  s<'heme.  but  that  he  could  not  enter 
into  it  unless  tobacco  were  to  l)e  bought  in  Virginia  at  verj' 
low  prices.  To  this  Fitzhugh  replied  that  he  well  knew  this 
to  be  true  as  long  as  he,  Clayton,  was  forced  to  pay  the  expen- 
sive charges  of  loading  the  tobacco  in  Virginia.  He  then 
reiterated  the  reasons  for  this  expense  which  he  had  given 
four  years  earlier  in  the  letter  to  Cooper.  His  statement  of 
the  matter  was  no  doubt  exaggerated,  but  after  due  allowance 
is  made  for  a  man  who  was  trying  to  get  a  favomble  contract 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  what  he  said.  The  expenses  must 
have  tieen  serious  on  account  of  the  delays  in  collecting  the 
tobacco  and  in  disposing  at  the  same  time  of  the  «irgo  of 
European  goods,  on  account  of  the  ex|M'nses  of  storage  and 
'*drinkage''  and  of  commissions  to  agents  and  factors,  and  on 
account  of  the  l)ad  debts  which  the  agents  were  almost  sure  to 
make.  Fitzhugh  now  promiseil  that  if  his  former  offer,  which 
seems  to  have  ))een  substuntiallv  the  same  as  that  made  to 
Coojx^r,  was  taken  up,  he  would  load  a  ship  with  toliacco  at 
12s.  Od.  a  lumdred.     Hut  if  Clayton  were  unwilling  to  accept 
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thtH  offer,  Fitzhti^h  madu  another,  ki  wit,  he  would  tnke  all 
the  g^du  sent  over  in  two  sbips,  one  coming  early  tmd  tlm 
other  late  in  the  season,  selling  in  return  hi»  tobacco  at  l'2n.  i3d. 
a  hundred;  and  he  would  do  this  eveiy  year.  This  was  uior- 
than  the  market  price,  but  the  excess  was  calculated  to  reim- 
burse Fitzbugli  for  his  trouble  and  for  the  risk  involvod  in  the 
contraet.  If  we  may  judge  from  his  letter,  he  believed  that 
by  securing  to  Clayton  a  ijuitk  dis|mt''h  and  security  from  loss 
by  bad  debts  the  latter  cuuld  afford  to  give  the  pro|)OHe<i  price 
for  tobacco.  If  thb  pro[)03ition  did  not  reeonnnend  it«i<^lf  to 
the  good  judgment  of  hid  eorrc»j»ondent,  be  had  others.  He 
would  load  the  two  ships,  as  aforesaid,  at  2s.  a  hundred  more 
than  the  ruling  price  of  tobacco,  and  for  a  commission  of  IB 
per  cent  on  the  gross  amount  of  business.  If  this  did  not  suit 
Clayton,  he  would  make  the  level  price  of  tolmcco  8s.  6d.. 
iustead  of  counting  the  price  at  :2s.  more  than  the  market  price, 
and  charge  the  additional  15  per  cent.  If  this  was  not  accept- 
able, he  had  still  another  scheme.  He  agreed  to  load  the  two 
8bi[)s,  as  before  described,  at  either  the  market  price  or  ut 
8a.  6d.,  to  assume  all  risk  himself,  and  to  charge  a  commission 
of  25  per  cent  and  £30  in  cash  for  each  3tMi  hogsheads  shipped. 
In  justifying  the  commission  of  2B  percent  Fitzhugh  gives  an 
interesting  view  of  ti-ading  exiienscs.  It  was  the  custom,  he 
said,  to  charge  10  per  cent  to  load  vessels,  5  jier  cent  to  sell 
goods,  3  per  cent  for  storage,  and  as  he  was  sure  to  deal  with 
the  planters  *'  less  than  2  per  cent  will  not  affoi'd  drinkagts." 
Insurance  he  put  at  3  per  cent,  aud  the  effort  to  get  the  ships 
away  in  time  he  thought  ought  to  be  worth  at  least  7  per  cent. 
"  But,"  he  added,  "  1  must  caution  you  that  I  expect  the  goods 
bought  well  and  with  ready  money,  and  the  custom  and  other 
incident  charges  particularly  mentioned,  and  not  an  advance- 
ment of  the  goods  to  make  up  those  charges,  as  is  in  frequent 
use  and  practice."  "  So  far  as  is  known,  this  elaborate  scheme 
was  not  accepted  by  Clayton,  to  whom  it  was  submitted. 

Fitzhugh's  experience  in  regard  to  opportunities  to  ship 
was  shared  by  lioth  of  the  Byrds.  The  elder  of  them  wrote  on 
July  21,  lono,  to  ask  that  some  small  ship  be  sent  him  and 
promised  to  load  it.*  Forty-six  years  later  the  second  Byrd 
wrote  that  the  complaints  of  the  merchants  would  be  reme- 
died if  the  ships  sent  were  instructed  to  take  freight  from 
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anyone  wh*i  i.iffered  it.-  Tbv  ^-henie*  all  fail*-l.  i^riijif*- 
because  of  the  gr«it  (li>taiK-e  l^twef-n  th*-  tw«>  pbi^^<^.  TJj*- 
trade  having  l>eix>me  **>ta>»Ii*h**d  in  th*-  exUting  way.  it  wa* 
exceedingly  diffi<.'iilt  f«»r  the  r«^m«it»-  jJanter"-  to  g«rt  it  *'iiang*:^ 
into  new  channels.  The  naturally  <^r»nf-er\*alive  ffr*-lirjjr  of 
comnieree.  as  well  a*  the  jpw-uniary  a' 1  vantage  of  th*-  ruemliarjt-. 
niade  a  bulwark  a(rain>t  whi<'h  thf  *-tfon*  of  the  ruor*-  en- 
lightened  planter*  and  t^ade^^  of  Virginia  w*-re  oi  no  avail. 

The  manner  of  the  trad«f  aV»*jt  »hifh  I  hav»-  r»»ren  -peaking 
was  such  that  the  planter  wa*  oMiired  v.»  allow  v*  hi*  Kngli^h 
correspondent  mm-h  di-^;reii«»n  \u  di*|io*irjir  of  th*-  Xortii/.-*.-** 
shipped  and  in  liuyintf  gc^**!-  ••ui  *»f  th*-  j.»r^".Te*yi-.  TLi*  wa- 
frequently  du»r  to  the  un«-*-rtainty  **f  the  w-Uiug  prif-e  of 
tohacct>-  Thii*  Fitzhugh  writ^—  X**  <-V<»rjer  that  if  th-  t^-'isu-'x* 
and  bilU  of  exi-hang»r  whieh  h*^  i*  forwarding  -ha]]  •■^c-rij*-  to 
more  than  th«r  g«x>i-  whii-h  he  ha-  ord-r'-i  h*-  i-  to  -erjd  the 
overplu-S  in  lin^n.  At  th-  -ame  time  h-  want-  a  vry.kkyer 
and  a  carpenter  r  for  r-en'i»>-  on  hi-  ^uild:rjg  ard  give-  in-tni^-- 
tions  for  having  th*-iij  -^nt  t'»  hiiii.'  It  iniifht  hapj«*-rj.  a]-<^. 
that  the  prrx-e^i-  wr»'jH  not  'i*-  -'jfi:«]*-!.t  t^-  [jay  f'.r  tb^  go^.»d- 
ordered.  In  -'ji-h  a  '^-^  tr-<-  riier'-iiant  iiJght  exen.i-^  hi- 
discretion  aV^ut  riliij.tr  th-e  ":der.  It  t:-ti-  carn^  aVvjt  that 
many  planter-  w^-j*-  -j:/:.t iy  :ij  devt  to  tfj*-  ir-'-rr-Lar-t-.  A 
sagaciou.<ii  planter  w^t^I  :  avo'd  *:-!-  'lixX*-  vf  5i!ja!r'.  -!:.■  ■  :t  gsve 
themerctoLnt  a  right  to  '.\,>--r  t.'.sit  --,  •,  ^  ::-•*%:  -^  --.:  • '  :.- 

tinue  to  -^-nd  to'^^a^-o  t/.  r-::;..     F!'z:.-.v:..  *:.•    w^-  ' ••'.■&. !y 

a  prudent  Miar.-  '^f  *''^:.-'r^ — .  -;j; ;  r.v^t  !t  v.  n-  :,>  .-^i.-r  to  >;r^;.  2& 
credit  with  thr  ::j-:-  :^h.r'*  *rr  "  fa^  Tor    ;/^.*" ' 

The  relat  5'  >*.. -  *•*-•■»  *--  •  -  -  • :,  ?i  j/ r  > : *-  r .  *  j>-  r -^  -r.  & '. ':  * :,  r  .v. *-  r  - 
chant  uiI'Aa  •»-  -rv  .iv'-f>:'t/  r- .  f'^r  i-  "or-vr  i-  •;,•-  :.-ir.*er 
war  n^A  in  Oe'.<  :.-  v.  i-  ^  r'.if.  *'/  >-  o,*^^:.  I'.  -.;.  •i-'-- 
it  L*  not:'**'*:*- t:-i'  ••-.•':;.- ^f  !'•';:■&■.  •.^-•v, .^  •  •*, .  •.  v^:^ 
frwjuent.  T:- -.-  }-'•/:. -;jrf.  .v  '•*.-.:.,'*,:  -  i  :  ■- 
of  new*  jL  :/-  .-T*- :-  '/'•.-'•-.  i-  .  J^  .•:.••--  :  •  '--- 
qoently  i^f.-:- :.  -i'. :  :.  -  •  f.  -  ;./.:..  •  •■■••.•.•. 
the  merefAr,'  -  f>':  .*  f.*  .'.'  **. •  ••---'»  •  .-  ■  -  *  " .  -  ..."- 
ter  w#-  I'^r*    t  -'    *'.>-*     :•-;.•       •   •:   ■  -      •-•-•-„'-*      —  * " 
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to  Virginia  to  ho  drunk  in  remembrance  of  certain  friends 
among  the  Ijondon  merchants,  and  that  Byrd,  acting  for  him- 
self and  friends  on  the  James,  sent  certain  pan^els  of  tobacco 
to  England  with  instructions  that  the  proceeds  should,  be 
expended  in  wine  to  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  relations  between  these  two  parties 
might  be  anything  but  pleasant.  The  very  nature  of  the  trade 
was  such  that  it  fell  into  the  credit  system  from  tlie  begin- 
ning. When  once  a  merchant  had  brought  goods  to  America 
it  was  no  pmctical  thing  to  carry  them  back  to  England  be- 
cause the  Virginia  market  was  overstocked.  He  sought  some 
other  way  to  disi>ose  of  them.  He  might  leave  them  in  the  hands 
of  an  agent,  or  he  might  sell  them  on  credit  and  take  a 
lien  on  the  forthcoming  crop  of  tobacco.  In  fac*t,  each  method 
was  followed.  Thus  the  credit  relation  got  a  deep  hold  on 
the  economic  life  of  the  colony.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
exixMisive  system  of  fall  crt^dits  in  the  South.  It  gave  ample 
room  for  the  work  of  the  lawyer,  as  we  may  see  from  the 
letters  of  Fitzhugh.  Between  the  most  reliable  of  the  plant- 
ei*s  and  the  merchants  it  might  not  lead  to  complications. 
But  there*  were  always  people  among  the  Virginians,  as  among 
all  other  i)eoples,  who  w(»re  not  thrifty.  Here  were  causes  of 
the  merchant's  continual  losses.  Here  was  the  source  of  the 
planter's  !)itter  feelings.  The  result  was  a  certain  jealousy  of 
f()reignei*s  of  means,  which  struck  deej)  into  the  community's 
consciousness. 

Besides  this  opcMi  disadvantjige  there  were  a  numl)er  of  un- 
avoidable InconviMiic^nces  in  the  trade.  One  often  recurring 
was  tlu^  slown(^ss()f  the  planter  in  finding  out  how  his  balance 
stood.  This  might  happt^n  through  accident  when  the  mer- 
chant was  can^ful  to  forward  reports,  as  by  the  loss  of  letters. 
It  would  more  frcMjucntly  happen  through  the  carelessness  of 
the  incrchiint  in  not  making  prompt  n^turns  by  the  shii)s  which 
took  the  goods  hack  to  Virginia.  The  slownessof  intercourse 
might  wc^ll  make  it  two  ytnirs  after  the  tobacco  was  ship|)ed 
before  tlic  piantcM-  knew  certainly  what  it  had  netted  him. 
Both  Bynl  and  Fit/hugh  liad  cxpcricnctss  confirmatory  of  this. 
The  latter  writer  in  HJl^")  to  Cooper: 

I  desire  v<ni  Sr.  to  s«'Im1  inv  Account  Cnrnint  1)V  the  first  nhitiH  <&  Hond 
ine  two  or  three  <ln|»Iicates  fur  fear  of  iiiiMaiiiai^e,  for  not  knowing  how 
my  Account  stau<Is,  I  (hire  not  send  for  p)ods  tliou^'h  my  wan tn  an*  very 
\ZTVii\  and  pressinj;.'^ 
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A  8imiiar  inconvenience  was  the  irregularity  of  the  mails. 
The  post-oflSce  was  introduced  into  Virginia  in  1692."  Before 
that  time  letters  were  left  to  the  rather  uncertain  accommo- 
dations of  the  merchant  ships.  Fitzhugh  frequently  gives 
instructions  to  his  corresi)ondent  in  regard  to  their  letters. 
Sometimes  the  letters  went  astray  through  being  forwarded 
in  any  chance  ship  which  came  to  Virginia.  By  this  means 
they  might  be  sent  in  a  James  River  ship  and  be  as  difficult  to 
get  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  where  Fitzhugh  lived,  as  if 
they  were  still  in  London.  The  direction  was  to  leave  letters 
at  Cooper's,  who  would  forward  them  safely,  or  to  give  them 
to  any  captain  who  was  coming  to  the  Potomac  River  in  Vir- 
ginia.^ This  condition  of  affairs  evidently  produced  serious 
trouble  when,  as  in  1098,  there  was  not  a  London  ship  in  the 
Potomac.^    Such  an  occurrence  could  not  have  happened  often. 

The  position  of  Fitzhugh  as  community  trader  gave  him  to  a 
certain  extent  the  position  of  community  banker.  He  became 
the  owner  in  this  fonn  of  bu!8incss  of  various  small  bills  of 
exchange,  which  he  sent  to  his  London  correspondent  for  col- 
lection. Many  of  his  business  letters  contain  them.  Rarely 
are  they  for  more  than  a  few  pounds  each,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  persons  who  draw  them  is  an  indication  of  the  widely 
extended  scope  of  the  direct  trade  between  the  planter  and 
the  merchant.''  When  Fitzhugh  himself  gave  such  a  bill,  as 
he  sometimes  did,  he  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  drawee. 

All  kinds  of  conimoditie^s  were  ordered  l)y  the  planter,  and 
in  the  complexity  of  articles  which  the  Londoner  must  select 
in  order  to  fill  the  orders  sent  to  him  a  high  order  of  shop- 
ping skill  must  have  !)een  developed  by  the  merchant  and  his 
assistants.  All  kinds  of  furniture  for  the  planter's  house,  all 
kinds  of  clothing  and  dress  goods,  books,  varioas  tools,  saddles, 
servants,  oi*phan  boy 8  to  be  bred  up  as  secretaries,  and  a 
hundred  other  similarly  miscellaneous  articles  w(»re  to  be 
looked  after.  A  merchant  who  had  this  trade  was  a  true 
factor.  Besides  orders  for  goods  he  might  be  directed  to  look 
up  family  relatives,  or  to  have  an  old  wig  made  ovc^r,  or  an 
old  sword  exchanged  for  a  fashionable  rapier.  The  elder  Byrd 
sent  his  children  to  England  to  be  educated,  and  much  of  the 
oversight  of  them  devolved  on  his  business  agent*?.     When 
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the  (Inuf^htcrs  had  tinished  ec-hool  and  muHt  stay  in  Ra^ 
Home  time  on  accoUTit  of  the  diingpre  of  croewing  the  o<-«ari 
during  thi!  war  with  Fihikt.  their  father  iristriict<?d  Porry 
and  Lane,  to  put  them  out  to  Ixmrd  at  Home  decent  place,"  To 
the  same  tirni  he  also  sent  instructions  in  regard  to  th»^  educa- 
tion of  his  son,  the  second  Byrd.  Thi.s  boy  had  been  studying 
in  Holland,  when  his  father  called  him  back  to  Ixindon.  Then 
lie  wrote  to  Perry  &  Lane,  telling  them  to  get  for  the  boy  what 
further  instruction  he  needed  to  become  "accomplished"  and 
after  that  to  put  him  to  learn  business.  He  wanted  the  Ixty 
to  be  cared  for  in  a  neat  and  well-provided  manner,  hut  not 
extravagantly.  Fitzbugh  wrote,  to  his  con-eHpondent  in  1681: 
I  desire  your  rare  in  ueniiin);  nie  in  Ihciei'  Ihinm  I  sent  for  itiid  do  now 
send  for,  which  are  for  my  own  imrtii'iilnr  use,  therefore  I  dcoire  yon  to 
take  can)  in  the  giKxlneHB  of  tltein  and  what  my  ninney  romes  to  more 
than  I  have  given  you  advice  of,  pleaKe  lo  aoud  me  it  in  linn^n,  of  wbicti 
let  gentieh  hollaud  lie  finest  except  one  piece  of  l(«nlin^  and  let  there  be 
two  pioi»i  oE  white  Dioimety  and  one  pieoe  of  colored.  I  refer  the  Aorting 
the  linnen  to  yourself,  being  mindfull  of  blue  linnen  in  tb«  I'amel.b 

On  one  occasion  Fitzhugli  waa  not  so  succcHtnf  ul  in  his  policy 
of  leaving  to  his  factor  a  certain  discretion.  It  hap^tened  that 
he  had  ordered  some  goods  from  Cooper  which  had  not  been 
sent  him.  Fitzbugh  suspected  that  Coo)>cr  had  taken  this 
course  bei^use  he  thought  the  planter  was  become  extrava- 
gant.    It  brought  the  following  i-eproof : 

I  most  tflll  Mr,  Cooper  it  is  a.  tV^tor  that  I  require,  not  a  Director  or  a 
Buperadviaer,  &  expet:t  one  to  follow  ordera  not  to  dispute  the  necemity 
or  Inconvenience  of  theai,  eMpocially  ('onHidering  it  wua  my  own  monpy  to 
be  diapoeed  &  neither  de«red  nor  Requested  to  ritn  in  debt  (or  a  farthin);, 
1  muHt  Bcknowledgd  my  employ  small  and  inconaiderable  to  a  <^ientleniBn 
of  your  method  &  circumstaTice,  tlicrefore  if  you  are  willini;  tii  decline 
pleaae  to  eignifte  the  aame,  for  aa  lung  aa  I  keep  clear  of  dt'bt  [  reckon  to 
liave  a  due  obBcrvanco  of  onlers  uu  if  I  were  tlie  greuttst  nierrhant. ' 

The  eommodity  the  ordering  of  which  prompted  the 
unlucky  Cooper  to  take  such  liberties  with  his  principal  wa» 
a  quantity  of  plate  which  the  latter  had  ordered  the  year 
previous.''  Fitzliugh  gives  his  own  view  in  ordering  it.  Hi* 
had  just  completed  the  erection  of  his  house,  ordered  a  CAlash, 
and  begun  to  enjoy  the  competence  which  he  had  secured. 

For  now  nty  Niilding  finished,  my  plantations  welt  settled  and  largely 
ato(!kod  with  Slaves,  having  added  aliout  Ave  more  ttiun  when  I  gave  yon 
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an  account  thereof  and  purchased  at  least  three  plantations  more  than  is 
there  mentioned  and  being  sufficiently  stored  with  goods  of  all  sorts  I 
esteem  it  as  well  politic  as  reputable  to  furnish  myself  with  an  handsome 
cupboard  of  plate  which  gives  myself  the  present  use  and  credit,  is  a  sure 
friend  at  a  dead  lift  without  much  lostii,  or  is  a  certain  ]X)rtion  for  a  child 
after  my  decease. 

In  order  that  the  reader  ma}'  see  what  a  prosperous  Virginia 
planter  considered  an  ample  stock  of  plate  it  will  ))e  well  to 
enumerate  the  articles  he  embi-aced  in  this  order.  They  were 
one  dozen  each  of  silver  knives,  forks,  and  larj^e  spoons;  one  set 
castor;  a  three-quai*t  tankard;  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks 
"less  than  them  sent  last  year  !)v  Mr.  Havward  but  more 
substantial;"  a  silver  '^salvator  plate;"  four  porringers,  two 
medium  and  two  small;  a  small  l)asin;  a  dozen  plates;  and  four 
dishes,  two  large  and  two  small.''  This  was  an  extra  store,  for 
he  had  sent  a  small  order  in  the  preceding  year.*  The  quality  he 
wanted  to  be  handsome,  but  plain,  and  all  the  pieces  which  were 
suited  for  it  he  desired  to  Ik*  marked  with  his  coat  of  arms. 
Later  Fitzhugh  wrote  thanking  Hayward  for  sending  part  of 
this  order — 

Which  came  safely  to  hand  and  luckily  too,  for  alx>ut  2  or  3  days  after 
the  receipt  of  it,  I  had  the  honor  of  the  Governor's  company  at  my  house 
for  3  or  4  days,  who  first  hansceird  it.  '^ 

Sometimes  the  goods  did  not  arrive  in  as  good  condition 
and  as  opportunely  as  Fitzhugh's  plate.  Byrd  reports  in  1740 
that  a  barrel  of  queensware  had  come  to  hand  in  a  very  bad 
condition.  Of  all  the  contents  every  piece  was  ])roken  except 
four  pots,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  fragments  he  felt  sure 
that  the  tradesman  from  whom  his  merchant  had  got  them 
had  practiced  fraud  in  shipping  them.  Byrd  (it  was  the  sec- 
ond of  the  name)  complained  loudly  about  the  stupidity  of  the 
ship  captains. 

When  you  desire  me — 

He  wrote  in  1736 — 

to  send  you  a  sensible  master  of  a  ship  to  wait  upon  you  it  will  l)e  difficult 
to  shew  my  obedience.  They  are  commonly  men  of  no  a-spiring  Genius, 
and  their  understanding  ritites  little  higher  than  Instinct,  when  thoy  go 
out  of  their  Element.  Thoy  are  most  of  thoni  airant  Si»a  Calves,  and  the 
Tritons  that  swim  under,  are  just  a.^  wino  as  thone  that  sail  upon  it.  The 
most  that  they  can  l)e  taught  to  do,  is,  some  times  to  deliver  a  letter,  and 


'I Ibid., II. '269.  />Ibi(l..lI,  140.  rIbM.,lII.9. 
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if  they  happen  to  have  Buperiol*  Parts,  they  may  be  instructed  perhaps  to 
call  for  an  answer.  One  may  as  soon  tutor  a  Monkey  to  speak,  or  a 
Frenchwoman  to  hold  her  Tongue,  as  to  bring  a  skipper  to  higher  Flights 
of  Reason. 

The  same  writer  says  in  1729: 

I  beg  you  will  please  to  employ  your  Interest  with  the  Trades  Men  not 
to  send  all  the  refuse  of  their  shops  to  Virginia.  Desire  them  to  keep 
them  for  the  customers  that  never  pay  them.  Tis  hard  we  must  take 
off  the  worst  of  their  People  &  the  worst  of  their  Goods  too.  But  now 
*  *  *  the  Shopkeepers  have  left  off  their  bands  &  their  frugality,  and 
their  spouses  must  be  maintained  in  Splendour,  tis  very  fit  the  sweat  of  our 
Brows  Should  help  to  support  them  in  it** 

This  Colonel  Byrd  had  a  long  and  vexatious  indebtedness 
to  the  great  London  merchant  firm  of  Perry  &  Lane.  It  was 
contracted  early  in  his  life  in  order  to  buy  in  the  lands  of  his 
wife's  father  rather  than  have  them  go  into  the  hands  of 
strangers.  He  was  not  able  to  pay  cash  for  the  lands,  but  he 
made  an  arrangement  which  was  in  keeping  with  the  business 
habits  of  the  time.  He  transferred  the  obligation  which  his 
dead  father-in-law  had  charged  on  the  lands  to  his  own 
shoulders  and  took  the  lands.  More  than  twenty -five  years 
later  he  was  sorely  pressed  to  pay  off  the  debt.  It  was  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  to  him.  It  resulted,  as  he  declared, 
in  a  kind  of  slavery  to  the  creditor  firm,  which  was  the 
famous  and  long-continuing  firm  of  Perry  &  Lane.  He 
avowed  that  they  allowed  him  25  per  cent  less  for  his  tobacco 
than  they  gave  to  other  people,  knowing  that  they  had  him 
for  a  customer  till  the  debt  was  discharged.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  he  was  a!)lc  through  severe  management  to  discharge 
the  ol)ligation.  How  much  he  lost  by  this  forced  trade  with 
one  firm  may  !)c  easily  imaginexl.* 

In  conclusion,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  not  all  of  the 
Virginia  trade  was  conductt^d  by  the  English  merchants. 
There  was  from  an  early  day  in  the  historv  of  the  colony 
quite  an  important  trade  with  New  England  and  with  the 
Dutch.'  Later  as  the  colonies  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania came  to  he  settled  they  too  were  admitted  into  the  trade 
relations.  From  New  England  came  slaves  and  rum  and  mis- 
cellaneous goods.     Fitzhugh  !)()ught  slaves,  and  paid  for  them 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  whom  thin  letter  was  written.    The  aiitlior  found  It  amonff  the 
copies  formerly  in  the  poHsewion  of  the  VirKiniii  Historlcul  So<'lcty. 
^See  the  uuthor'M  edition  of  The  WrltinKS  of  Colonel  Byrd.  pp.  li.  Ixxxiv. 
rOn  thiM  point  see  Bruce:  E<M>nomie  History  of  VirKinia.  II,  3(X>-:J2'J. 
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in  tobacco  according  to  a  stipulated  rate  of  so  many  pounds 
for  each  slave,  the  exact  rate  varying  with  the  age  of  the 
slave.  For  the  New  England  traders,  in  the  later  period  at 
least,  the  Virginia  planter  had  but  little  respect.  Most  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  small  dealei's  who  came  into  the  Vir- 
ginia rivers  trading  with  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  would 
come  aboard  their  vessels.  To  the  planters  this  was  of  the 
nature  of  chapmen.  The^^  complained  also  that  such  ships 
traded  in  a  clandestine  manner  with  the  si'rvants  of  the 
planters.  It  (*an  not  be  denied  that  the  planter  had  a  certain 
disdain  for  the  average  New  Englander.  Whence  this  came 
it  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  inquire.  But  it  came  up 
in  various  relations.  Byixl  expressed  it  in  his  chaittcteristic 
way  when  he  referred  to  them  as  the  '*  Saints  of  New  Eng- 
land.'^ "They  have  a  great  dexterity,"  he  added,  "'at  palliat- 
ing a  perjury  so  well  as  to  leave  no  taste  of  it  in  their  mouth, 
nor  can  any  people  like  them  slip  through  a  penal  Statute."" 
In  his  letter  to  Itenjamin  Lynde,  of  Massachusetts,  February 
20,  1786,  Byrd  said  that  he  then  had  a  suit  in  court  against  a 
man  named  Gi-ant,  a  New  Englander,  for  trading  with  his 
slaves. 


a  MS.  letter.    It  is  prinU'd  in  the  Am.  Uistl.  Review.  Vol.  I. 
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